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ClIiPTIIR I 

E aie iboul to stait on a 1 and dibtant joiune> o\ei land and ^^e t.i( 
to mak< a jj^iand loui^ duiini^ \\lncli wt shall \Nit m coinpuu iiun\ foiti^n 
tountiKs It ma} he tlicufoie, httore we stait, di> uhat ill \i>e tran llu^ 
do, ti\ to yam a lew ideis ityaidiny tin yeueial aj»ptai mce ot tin yieat woild 
o\ei wliith \\c art lo liavtl l» tliei toi so lony But lust ot all Li n- 
oiideuoui to karii soimtlnny of i names of those who ha\e muK htloit us 
and vei^ hu< ll\ to ie('aj»i1ulate, it nothiny moie, the teims that we shill be so tuqueiitl} 

nsmy in oiu dosciiption 

» 

The Woi ld oi v Thoisvm) \ivin {(o 

A thousand >iais ago, and foi lon^ iflu Mio woild was not all the yeoloyistd hotaiiNed, 
70oloyibtd, and niipped out caithi hdl it is now Time it In utoidiny to the iimginition 

of the m<n and woiiun <»l Ihosi ili\s— i iihei, accoidnig to tin idi is of the monks lot 
the men, and lai less llie woimn ol thost distmt \ nns tiouhKd tlninsches \tn little 
matteis ol this kind, l)iit left it li iln thui(hnun to iiud^lle with such d ini»t i oils book leainmg 
— a Hit plain, tull ol lliings nijstdious md unknown, iiul out of the four eoinei", thion^li 
the gapb of foul mount iin i uiges, wliuli weic phwl theue to keep it steadi, blew tin lour 
winds of heaven* Of couiso, tin (oiitie ot it all was the little town, and (oimU, pcyisli 
manor, barony, oi kingdo^n where the) dwelt, but outside of ll at was no maii^ land It w is 
looked upon by oui remote forcfatlieis lu much the same light as it is b) the Chinese, wrho, 
while making maps of the Flowcr> Laud on a scale so large as to show the ground plun 
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of evciy town and village^ mark all the countries outside of that magic boundary of theirs 
as ^Mnhabited by barbarians/^ was the land of the infidcl^^^ the peojde said, as they 
piously crossed themselves at the thought. * 

All was mysterious to the travellers of that age. The unknown lands were full of 
dragons and giants^ rocs, ores, witch-whales, griffins, chiniera-^, enchantei*s, Paynims, Saracens, 
Emirs, and Sultans, Kaisers of Constantinople, of Ind, and Cathay, and Ci|win<»o. What 
a choice was there then for a young traveller, a good knight, and a pi-opcr man uithal ! If 
he had a mind, he could steer his way to Lapland, where (as all the world knew) dwarfs 
forged chain-armour of magic links, and where witch-whales and icfe-mountuins roamed about 
the chilly sea; or, to go south, and join the Varangers guard in Constantinople, or beard the 
Turk in Palestine ; or, into Kgypt, and win the King s daughter by killing a gn‘at dragon, as 
did St. George; or, down to Cordova, where there were dire magicians; or, into the fi»rcsts 
of Brittany, where beauteous fairies sported — kindly immortals, who loved to be wedded to 
mortality — who emptied his water-jars at night and filled them with good Rhine wine ere 
dawn of day. He might e\en marry one, as did Sir Lancelot, and pass a f(‘w jears in 
Fairyland ! 

Even in our own dull old prosaic land, the geographers of a thousand ^oar-^ ago reported 
wonders to bo seen for the travelling. Dragons were in the land, and giants stalked all 
over Cornwall; so that, like Ilerew-ard, you could go into the Ijiuid of Tin, kill an ogre and 
save a king's daughter. In those days there were lands to dihcovcr aid take possc'^sion 
of, and wonders and strange things to be seen whcrc\er jou tiinuHl. I'he fames lia\e now 
bidden farcw^ell to all accessible places, and if }ou wish to win them \ou must go M‘rv far 
afield to places w'hero there are no books and no s<*h<x»ls — for these elf-mauleiis like not letters, 
and flee before th«m like ghosts before the coek-crou ; if vou w^ish wine now, jou inaj gather 
the grapes — aye, and tread them out t«) 0 . 

Then think how easy it was to travel in those barbarous tinic&; no i>hil<»soj)hu*al iiislru- 
ments were in demand, onl} a big oK-horn to engra\e \our map on, and il vou were a very 
learned traveller, an ink-horn and a jiarehment to write jour notes on; though, generdlly 
speaking, travellers in tho&c days did not trouble them^-clM^s much with wilting, but drew 
freely on their imaginations. 

There wa& no nee<l o& oireular nob's or Ieft4»rs of cre^lit, and no loss by exchange 
then. If }ou were a churchman, and luul jour hcail sha\(Ml and ti ro[>e round jour 
middle, houses of friars, black, white, and grej, wvre ojieii to vou all over the nvilised 
world and a gootl jMirtion of the uneivihsiHl. If joa were a leariieil <*lork — and, better 
still, a cunning leech" to boot — all jou bad to do was to go fo a iiniversily $nd dispute 
with the doctors on questions of jdiilosopb j , Mieli how many devils coul<| dnicc on 
the end of a needle, or rogaiding the transmutatitm of metals, the elixir of life, the 
philosopher's stone, or the all-powerful jihlogiston, each in its age — and j"on w^re entitled 
to a supper and a bed, and in the morning a parting blessing, and a few stivers from the 
college chest to send j’ou on j'our waj". 

It was just pissiblc, too, in those halcyon times for jioor travellers, if yoUr fame went 
before yon, that princes and kings — and they w^cre very plentiful then— would invite you, as 
they did Duns Scotus, to take up your* residence in their courts, and send you away laden 
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with gifts and letters to other princes afar oiff. If you were a soldier with a good swoidj 
made in Toledo^ on your thigh, and a shirt of mail, forged in Milan (not to say by dwarfs 
in liapland or Bohmerland), and a menu of stout horse carles your back, armed with 
hackbut, and bill, and axe, and helm, or cross-bow and quarrell, or half-bag and culverin, 
or whatever was the lethal weapon most in favour at the time, it would be hard if, in a 
day when men were *quick to seize and slow to give back again, you could not secure a 
living for yourself somehow or oilier. 

If the times Ix' changed, so T need not say are the travellers thereof. I fancy, if 
anyl^ody, soldier or civilian, churchman or layman, were to attempt such pranks nowadays, 
in a country blessed (or otherwise) with a municipal form of government, he would 
experience the hospitalities of something else than a monastery and a long-suffering 
lieasantiy. It even comes within the bounds of fancy that the mob — ever profane and 
vulgar, ever prosaic! — would ^^sliy" the usual unkindly ‘Mialf-brick at his head, and 
direct him to the casual ward of the w'orkhouse, where doubtless the Ixadle would — 
after the mediieval traveller had wrought out his breakfast in the •^tonevard — hustle 
him on to the next parish; if, indeed, he w’ere not so unfortunate as to be haled 
before Mr. Justice Shallow, and there and then get three weeks in the county gaol as a 
coi.r’Mued vagrant! 

Lastly, some modern travellers cannot but be sensible of how great an advantage it 
must have been to travel in those da)s; for if few lx)oks were written, and those only 
in rolls of parchment, stowed aw’ay in the libnirics of monasteries, tbcrc w'erc still fewer 
critics, and no cynical review'c’’ to point out with jeer and jest the holes in the 
traveller's coat. The wTiter of the ^^Tmvels and Adventures" of those da\s had thus 
unlimited licence to shoot with the long-bow " for the terra of his natural life, and, 
as T daresay the w^orld was no better then than it is now, theii lies live after them. The 
temptation w'as strong, I confess, and men being only men — even in those "good old 
times" — yielded to it, though ii w^as many j eutury before an ungrateful world found them 
out, ami gibbeted them to scotfmg modem gaze : that is, unless they were as conscientious 
ns was that grand old traveller, jJiysiciaii and soldier, Sir John de Jlaudeville, who so 
inanv hundrctl yeaiis ago made a " lournie unto lerusalem," and brought back w’itli him 
soaiething better than a scallop-shell in his cup, the swoixl-^mts of a Saracen w'arrior, 
and the love of a Paynim maiden ; for, though in his thirty-live years’ w^andorings from 
homo he experienced all these, and more, yev amid gn'at credulity he brought back much 
truth, and strange tales, and w'onderful arts from the learned men of the distant East. 
Now', when Sir John eame to any <*omili> he did not know much about — and his example 
is not imw'ortby of imitation in times not so ’emote — be merely crossed himself, and 
inscribed on bis map these omuious words — "This landc is alio fulle of devilU!" and 
passo<l on. 

These W'ere the Dark Ages of laterature. Art, and Science — in which a brutal soldiery 
rode rough-shod over a weary, bhKKl-stained land ; and a rapacious priesthoiHl, eorru|ifc and 
fallen from the high estate of the successors of the Apostles, held in theii cruel, greedy 
grip the purses of men, and strangled; with the withe of superstition and un4ruth, the 
floul which liveth after. Yet these are sometimes called by people, to whose fertili. 
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imagination cows afar off have always long homs/^ the good old times/’ though 1 have 
always failed to understand that they were good for anybody but the roughs cut-throat 
scoundrels who rode miyrauding over the land^ and sailed marauding on the seas — for them 
and for their myrmidons. They were certainly not good for the simple peasant, who was 
dragged, an unwilling man-at-arms, to follow bis liege lord to plunder another baron and his 
peasants, who had displeased the great man, whose white castle lorded it over all the lands 
around ; they were certainly not good for the widow and the orphan ; lor the son who was 
left to die on a distant battle-field, with wounds uustaunelied and thirst unslaked ; for the 
father, pining in the dungeon of some feudal lord; and the merchant, whose vessels ^wiere 
stopped on the high seas by the gentlemen of those '^good old times,” certainly 



entertained but an indifferent opinion reganling the felicities of the age in which he wras 
doomed to live; while the homeless owners of smoking villages and deserted fields, desig- 
nated, if they dared to speak at all, the mail-clad knights — who look so picturcscpie on 
paper and in paintings — and the times which tolerated them, as something quite the 
antipodes of good. 

IIow THE World h\s belx Discovered. 

It has been well remarked that every nation, when it iK^gins to speculate upon 
^j^graphioal matters, and to form surmises as to the nature of the cartli, regards the 
world as a vast plain, fhe centre <;f wdiicli is the country to which the spcculaitors them- 
selves belong. The regions which lie beyond ap|H»ar to the prismatif hues of 
imn^nation” an area which fancy fills with the mythical beings and l^topias. The 
Greeks of Homer’s time knew, from actual oliserv^ation, no more of the world than the 
shores of Egypt and Asia Minor; but they filled all the outlying regions wdtli hydras, 
gorgons, and chimseras dire;’ with happy isles beyond the western sea; with a race of 
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supremely wise, happy, and long-lived mortals in the hjperborean regions; with isles of 

the ^sirens ; with Olympus itself, the abode of the gods ; and with Elysian fields, a 

terrestrial paradise of departed heroes. JCneircliiig this world-piain flowed the ocean, 
from which the sun rose, and info which it set. And with some nations, as the 

Scandinavians and Hindoos, w’hilc their own country formed the centre, with the abode 

of the gods (Medgard or Meru) forming the highest point, cither worlds separated by seas 
wore supposed to he round in concentric circles — ideal regions, which embodied the dreams 
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and ^superstitions of the natural mind. It was an age of di earns, when joets could 
make of the earth what they pleai^e^l; i>€<»])ling its surface with their fancies, girdling it 
with ocean rivers or jhnnmantia nmniay an 1 resting it on the shoulders of a giant, or 
the back of an elejihant.^^ The (‘onquenng expeditions of the Komans into the distant 
interior of continents suj»plemen^ d the discoieries made by the vojagos of the Egyptians^ 
Pbienicians, and their colonist offspilng, the (^arthagiiiians. 

But after all, the world as known to the ancients — the Orhu^ Vettiibns Xutus of the 
classical atlases — was very little more than the basin of the ilediterranean, and a portion 
of the oonntries bordering it. Not one half of Euiopc was even known. Its dark forests 
still were haunted by savage tribes, with whom the legions had never measured their 
strength; and Asia w^as only penetrated in the south-western (piarter, lying south of a 
line drawn from the BWk Sea to the Indus. The Greeks and Romans could people witli 
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mytibological personages the lands lying north of the Tay^ in those Britannic Isles whichi 
formed the northern limits to the conquests of Home. Hardly a twelfth of the known 
world was even imperfectly known to those whom we sometimes assume to be the first of 
conquerors, and the most polished and intellectual of the sons of men. The Phoenicians^ 
however, l)cnt on commerce, soon extended the boundaries of the then explored world. In 
Britain they were known iis tin traders, and in Africa as purchasers of apes, gold, spices,, 
and fine woods. As early as CUO b.c., there is little doubt but that they circumnavigated' 
the Utter continent; and it is probable even that they had bartered in Indian jicrfumes,. 
g^ld, peacocks, and other wonderful things, for the shekels of the rich Ibraclitish «ier- 
chants. Then the Arabians, extending their expeilitions into the Eastern seub, were known 
in the ports of India and Siam, and even in iar-off China. The news of their discoveries, 
however, spread but slowly throughout Europe. Newspapei's there were none; lK)ok8 few,, 
and in manuscript; and atlases were not even dieamt of. Accordingly, though Aiabia 
was at that time more closely coiineoted with Europe than now, and ranked much higher 
in the world, it was not until long after that they were credited with these remarkable 
voyages, or that the rest of the world benefited much thereby. Meanwhile, the Seandinav ians 
— half merchants, half soldiers, the whole coloured with a deep dabh of the piKiie— had 
discovered Iceland, Greenland, and had even, if the Sagas are to be credited, sailed as far as- 
America, and made settlements where now the Yankee town of Taunton stands. 

On land, the Mongols from Central Asia, in their mad imreer of conquivst and piBage, had 
spread terror from the gates of Pekin to the frontier of Germany. Kiissia, China, Bagdad, 
and Delhi arc landmarks of the wide-spread deluge of these bold horsemen, whose con- 
quests, however, left nothing behind them but bloodshal and destniction. Tlie followers of 
Gengis-Khan and his successors were rude barbarians, w'ho cared nothing for the spn^ail 
of knowledge and civilisation, and Ixjyond an insane^ desire for slaughter, and a fanatical 
zeal for the spreail of the religion of the Prophet, they seem to liavc had no aspirations. 
Their conquests were not, however, altogether without benefit to g(‘<>gruj)hical knowknlge; for 
one famous Euro{>ean adventurer, the Venetian, Marco Polo, entering the ser\ice of (Inna, 
was enabled to follow the Mongols in their track from the northern corner of the Black 
Sea, across the Caspian, and over the vast plains and mountain ranges of Central Asia on 
to Pekin, and recorded his observations in a v\ork, the value of which time, instead of 
diminishing, has increased. Tliis was towards the close of the thirteenth centur}'. 

Portugal w’as next to have the honour of groat dif»covene«; — discoveries that far eclipsed 
anything which had gone liefore, and, w'c may confidently say, anything wdiich came after 
them. These vo}agcs of seamen of the little Iberian kingdom were the commencement of 
^what we may safely designate as a systematic scheme of maritime discovery and exploration 
-—undertaken, no doubt, in tlie interi'st of commerce ; but commerce is ever the a^d and sister 
of geographical discovery, and the Portuguese navigjxtors WH'rc, in most instances, men 
whose minds could soar alxive the mere thirst for gold. In 1 1 Sfi, Bartholomew Diaz 
sailed along the Western African coast, as far as the Capo of Good Hope; but, instead of 
doubling this promontoiy, and discovering the route to "the Indies" he was iti search of, 
he returned home, and left to his countryman, Vasco di Gama, the honour of reaching 
India, and of making the discoveries which soon led to both the African and Southeroi 
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Indian coaats beings dotted with the commercial establibhments of Portugal^ some of whiiji 
exist to this day. 

The greatest of all the great discoveries of the Middle Ages waS|yet to come. In 1192 
-—not merely by chance^ but impelled in his belief in the soundness of his reasoning from 
geographical data — the great Columbus^ a native of Genoa^ but just then in the service of 
Spain^ set sail from the port of Palos, and steering straight across the Atlantic, struck land on 
one of the Mest Indian Islands (Watling^s Island, in the Bahamas), and discovered the 
continent of America, though in reality he died ignorant of tlie fact, always believing that 
it wts^only a part of India that he had come across. The discoveries which follow’ed were 
unparalleled. In less than forty years Africa was circumnavigated; the New World partially 
explored, and its <*oast saile<l along from the mouth of the St. Law'rciice to Cape Horn, 
and on its western shores as far north as Lower California; tw’o new routes w’ere opened 
up to India; and, finally, tlie whole world circumnavigated. Among the brilliant galaxy 
of names we can only mention those of Cabot, Pinzon, Amerigo Vespucci (who, through an 
error, and probably a lie, had the honour of having America named after him), Cabral, Solis, 
and Magellan, a native of Portugal, though sailing in u Spanish ship, wdio was the first to 
reach the Pacific — 

« the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea.'* 

His ship was the first to circumnavigate the w'orld. 

This was a brilliant ora in the history of discov^ery, which the enlightened enthusiasm o£ 
Prince Henry of Portugal luid faniuHl into life. But it was a i)eriod of maritime adventure 
alone. The interior of the great continents which these bold sailors vihited was, for the 
most part, unexplored, e\cc])t in a few* places along the banks of groat rivers, up which some of 
the fearless a<lvonturcrs had saih*d iu search of gold and pearls., Africa, for iu^tancc, was 
only looked n})on as a di^agn‘oal)lc triangle of land, bordered b} f(*\erish marshes, past which 
it was the interest of the navigator to proce^nl as cjuickly and safely as might be. Soon 
the hardy si^amen of the other Kuropean nation- follow oil the S 2 )aniards and Portuguese along 
the route which they had discovered, eager to .diare in the good things vvhicli exaggerated 
rumour aflinncd to lie heai^ed in such abundance in these far-off lands of ihe East — in the 
Indies, in Cathay, and C'ii>angt» — China and Japan. Africa .still remained as it is at 
our own day — the waste place in tlie eartli, through the wilds of which only a f<’vv tracks 
have been mavle here and there. But fiir different was it with AmeviiM. Into the 

heart of that continent the daring advcnturcis were even more eagtT to i>enctrate than 

thev had been to skirt its w'oodod shores. Even (\>luinhus was sei/ixl with the j^vailing 
enthusiasm for inland exidoration. It was believed to be a part of India— a name 

then synonymous wdth all that was wealthy and marvellous; it was even believed that iu 

the interior— in the high uplands— might Iw found the Gaixlcn of Eden — the sile of 
the long-lost Paradise. El Dorados wore iu everv man’s mind ; universal onthiisia'-m prevailed, 
wild excitement i>ermcated all classes of Euroi>ean society ; and if the eagerness to be jlv^h 
were not sufficient to tempt the adventurous seamen that hung about all the seaports 
of .Europe, tho stimulus of religious zeal was called iu to aid. The da\s of ihe Qusaders 
were past, but the crusading spirit still remained. If there were no Holy Sepulchre to 
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rescue from the infidel^ there were at least swarming millions of swarthy Indians to lie 
proselytised into the bosom of Mother Church. Once let them be sprinkled' with water, 
and a tin cross hung., round their necks, and the good men fnight Ce at ease regifrding 
the souls of the “ salvages and expect their reward for the g^K)d works done ip the flesh, 
if not in this w’orld in the shape of gold, silver,^ and jw^arls, plundered by the warriors in 
whose train they follow'd!, at least in a w’orld where there was no liiore lighting— no more 
marching and eounter-inurching. In all the 'annuls of the most ruthless of \ictors, there 
is nothing to com|jare with the atrocit}’' of the Spanish coiupierors* of the new' w'orld, some 
facts in regard to which we have had occasion to touch upon in another w'ork, with whicli^tlie 
readers of these pages may perhaps have made acquaintance.’^’ ‘^Thc Spaniards put ^ out 
the eyes of the New World/^ arc the w'onU of the Inch w’riter,t ou whose facts we 
have greatly drawn in the foregoing pages. ‘^The emi>ires of Peru and Mexico fidl — their 
civilisation disappeardl and was forgotten — the very races of the continent ha\e almost died 
out l>eneath the cnielty and mahKlministration of their conquerors. AVa remeiuber reading 
an accouut of the discovery of an ancient Etrurian bejmlehre, w liereiii a figure w'as 
seen sitting, attir^ in the strange regality of a remote past; everything w'as perfect 
as life; but no sooner did the discoverer?* too rashly enter, than the figure and the throne, 
and stately adjuncts, suddenly crumbled into dust, leaving absolutely iiotlung behind l>y 
w'hich a conception of the strange vision could be preserved. Even s(» it fareil with the 
old royalties and civilisations of America.^’ 

Then followeil the voyages of Juan de Faca as far north a^ California — mythi<*al though 
some have been inclined to look upon the old Greek pilot ; Behring, the I)anc, ^till further 
north to the straits w'hic*h U'ar his name; Deschneff, the Don Cossack, and others who 
explored the Arctic shores of Silicria ; Barentz and Willoughby, who, iu their sear<*h for 
a north-east passage to India, reachetl Novai Zemlai ; Baffin and Hudson, \rho c\j)l(uefl 
the icy seas or straits w'hieh licar their names; ^and many more of whose voyages we may 
have an opportunity in the due place and time of speaking. Ta.sman, La JVrouse, Cook, 
and Vancouver, discovered and namwl a thousand isles lying in the “ watery solitudes of the 
Pacific;^* Iliiralxddt and Bonpland w'cre making more brilliant stientilu* discoveries lu 
South America, which are so inseparjihly lonnected with tlieir namcv; wlnle in a diffFereiit 
direction on land. Park, /''lapperton, Bruce, and other brave men were exjdoriiig the 
pestilent rivers of Africa. 


MoUKHX DInCuV lrv . 

In modem times, if w’O have not siu li an unknown w'orld to conquer i\^ ha<Vonr fathors, 
what y^et remains has bc<*ii, and is being, vjinqui^luHl with a counige, skill, at|d enterprise 
worthy of theirs. ] 

In the long list of explorers of the frozen sojis and lands of the Nortli, wo have no 
names which can bo pronounced w ith more respect than those of Fraiikliii, Boss, Parry ; 
not'' to mention many others of our own time, wrhosc decils are scarcely' ov'crshadoi^cd by those 
of their predecessors in the same field. In African enterprise w'C have, within so short a 


• The Races of Mankind.'^ Tol. I., p. 267. 


t Blackwood’s Magazine/* 1863. 
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space as the last torenty yearsj shot far ahead of all the preceding centuries. Need I mention 
the brilliant discoveries of Livingstonoj Speke, and Grant, Burton, Baker, Nachtigall, Rolf, 
Schureinfurth, Cameron, and others, in supi)ort of this assertion ? In Central Asia our msplorers 
have been equailly busy, though, owing to a conjunction of circum&tances, scarcely so suc- 
cessful as in the exploration of Africa. But how much hu\c \vc l^nown of Asia since tho 
leaders of these pjiges, still in the prime of life, were bo}s at school? VamlxM-y, in the 
disguise of a dervish. Colonel Montgomery's many Pundits,'^ and other native scicniiiic spies, 
as well os the explorations of tho Russian military and scieiitiiic eommissioiiSj^ have added, 
and are daily adding, to our knowledge o£ w'hat w^as once one of the least-known "parts of 
the world. 

Australia and Now' Zealand, hardly knowui to our forefathers, except as the Botany 
Bay country to which we deputed the off-scourings unlit for Britain, whore w^halors 
and sealers touched, or as lands of which they had vague recollections of reading in the 
narratives of Cook or Flindor>, arc now great colonies, the settlement and exjdoration of 
which form a long chapter in the history of geogmphy, and of the British Empire. In 
America, the Pacific railway now runs over the once solitary prairies, and cities arc built, 
or are building, on 6 }K>ts where, not very many jears ^ince, tho WTitcr of these lines lived lor 
many wrecks, encamped in a cotton tent, nnvisitcd by any human Ixing save a solitary 
wandering Indian hunter or trapper. 

Tlie sea is being explored as eagerly, and even more feoientifically, than the land ; and tlio 
voyages of the JPorcupine, Ttucarora^ or Challenger^ will in future mnk with tho greatost ot 
the expeditions which have mapped the burning wastes of .\fri(*a, or the dully stoppos of 
high Asia. Where, scarcely a generation ago, wc had only the first rude sket< li of tlie 
explorer — w^ho could often spare but ill his hands from the rifle to the sextant — tho ninmte 
accuracy of the trigonoractncal survey is in progress. In a few 3 ears, for example, tlie ureal 
jungles, rich plains, and even the mountain mnges of India, to their very conflnes of Thibet, 
will lie Laid down on our maps hy this unerring method of ohartograph}'. Atlascb arc 
multiplying, but their number is only e(]ualled hy their aceuvaej". For sixpeiuc may be had 
a series of maps sueli as Mercator could not have drawn, and embodying more information 
than Ptolemy and all his successors for himdred*^ of j'cars were in |)ossc»sion of. 

War, which to almost cver^' well-constituted being is an unmitigatiHl mibcry, and capable 
of advancing scarcely anj" branch of knowledge worthy of the cultivation, is to the geographer s 
science a gain. The arant^covrier of everj' army is a map ; and though a eom|ucror may levid 
cities and efface the monuments which time luis hpared, the next atlas will l>e assuredly more 
correct tlian the one which preceded the march of liis battalions. A new map is almost a« 
essential to the close of a war as a congress of plenipotentiaries, for the issue it is sure to 
be a re-arrangement of the pieces on the ehess-boani — a rectification^^ of the ^undarics of 
countries — an interchange of nationalities, cities, and provinces. We all kn|)w how the,, 
war w^hich lasted from 1791 to 1S15 altered the colours on the map of Europe, wiieh express 
the boundaries of the different countries. Indeed, during the continuanee of th# Napoleonic 
wars, almost every new year called for a new map. ''The boundaries of states flideered to and 
fro; hew kingdoms or republics appeared or disappeared; old states were disnipted* and 
transformed ; statesmen became chartographers ; and finally a diplomatic conclave at Yienxutj 
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after much wrangling'^ issued a new and would-be 8tereot}rped edition of the map of Europci 
which lasted quite as long as could have been expected. Map-making was not \ery quick- 
handed lu these days ; but still it laboured away, and toiled after the ^ ftrand Armies ^ in their 
ever-shifting field of operations. Hatties have no respect for existing copyrights; humble 
villages or streamlets, unheard of before, will sometimes connect their name's ^^ilh events 
decisive of the fortuncs*of a continfot, and then^after must appear in every atlas that would 
keep its place in the market. W hat endless issues of maps there were during the short war in 
the Crimea, until every hamlet and foot-road in that half-deserted and very uniifiportant comer 
of th0 world became as well known to us as if it had been an English county.” Tlie same 
was true of the Abyssinian war, when maps of a region little kno\;\n even to geographers, 
poui’cd from the lithographic presses with astonishing rapidity and profusion. No sooner 
was the little war in Ashantee announced as imminent, than maps of the Gold Coast, superior in 
detail and accuracy to anj thing which had gone before, appeared in every sbop-window, and in 
almost every illustrated paper; and no matter to what part of the world notice is likely to 
be attracted, a map of that region is about as certain to follow as are the descriptive letters 
of "our special correspondent.” 

]^^an in his migrations over the w'orld alters its physical geography, and transfers the 
products of one land to another. Tn America and in many of our (*olonies he has caused 
the .•^ctgar cane md maize — the wheat of the Indian — to grow in room of pines and primeval 
forests. Sheep and oxen have taken the place of the bear, the bca\er, or the buffalo; 
wdiile in more tropical regions the lion, the tiger, and the elephant have been compelled 
to give place to animals more useful, or more subject to the control of the new lord*-, who have 
asserted their reign over what w^erc once the haunts of these kings of the forest. 

Tjie Unknown of the Nineteenth Century. 

Not a year but is adding to our knowled^’*** of the world. The great regions may now be 
known in all their broad details, though none ar* 'iiowii with that accuracy w hieh is essential for 
the inirjioses of tlie geographer. Still, the explorer need not sit dowm and w'cep because there 
are no more w’orlds to conquer. There are tw’o and a half millions of square miles around 
the Pol5, of which w’O know nothing; while there are few parts pf the Arc*tic regions as a 
whole, Greenland exccj)ti*d, with whi(*li our acciiiaintanee is anything like accurate. Of 
even the interior of Grcenlaud, a country knowm and partially settled hy l^uropcMis for more 
than 900 years, w'C are yet entirely ignorant of anything very tangible. The Antarctic 
regions are as )et almost a term and are likely long to so remain. The interior 

of Australia yet remains to he fully exjjlored ; while in regard to much of Thibet w'e are 
wholly ignorant. Even Centra’ America, eireumseribed as is the region for exploration, 
cannot be said to have yet yielded iq) its secrets to the many adventurers who have 
Iicnetrated its forests and savannalts. Yet, w'ith all the advances of modem exploration 
and research, in spite of the atlases, maps, wrorks of travel, and geographical text-books, ^the 
name of which is legion, there is no science of w’bich otherwise cdueateil Englishmen — ^anJ I 
might have said ^11 Europeans — are so ignorant. ^ 

W^e may laugh at the English ambassador at the Court of B»omc in 1343— when 
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Pope Clement VI. had presented the Canaries, or Fortunate Isles, to the Count do 
Clermont — leaving the Papal Court in alarm, and hastening home to acquaint his king 
that the Pope had given away his dominions, fancying that there could be no t)thcr 
^'fortunate isles except those of Britain. But there remains the modem counterpart to it, 
of the English Colonial Minister who, on receiving a petition to establish mail com* 
municatiou between Australia and Van Diemen^s Land, suggested, in crass ignorance of the 
breadth of Basses Strait, which looked so narrow on his ottiec-wall map, the desirability of 
throwing a bridge over it ! Colonial Ministers, learned in all the learning of Greece and Borne, 
not unfrequently display to a^Mistening Senate that they do not know how many, colonies 
there are in Australia, that there are no tigers in Vancouver Island, or that they are not aware 



MOCKT MERV, THE SABTH, ASJ> TRE INFERNAL UEOIONs, C AKUXFI) 111 THE TORTOISE. 
(J^/Ur OH on^fiol Dengn by a Brahmin *) 


that the zoology of a country does not exactly mean the description of its rocks and coal 
mines. M. de Plenis, in the preface to *^New Geography," printed at Amsterdam in the 
year 1700, makes also exceedingly merry at the expense of some of his own countrymen 
who, when they heard of the war about the Ponf Euxine, wondered that one or other of 
the contending parties had not broken it down — fancying that it was a bridge. 

Again, when some Frenchmen — a nation, if possible, more generally ignorant of 
geography than the English — heard of the Morea, they took it to be the country of the Moors, 
and imagined that Genoa and Lucca were rich Italian ladies. He mentions 6om(^ others who 
wrote of ships sailing from the Caspian to the Kuxinc Sea, all the time dn unblUsful 
ignorance that these seas had no communication with each other, or that ind<|^ there is a 

chain of mountains between them. When Oulliver^s Travels " was published most people 

» 

• 

s According to the Hindoo belief, the tortoise is the symbol of force and creative power. It hero rests on the 
great scipcnt, the emblem of eternity. The throe worlds aic ; -1st. Tho upper region, the residence of the gods- 
2nd. The intermediate region, the earth. 3rd. The lower, or infernal region. At the summit of Hotint Bfeiu, which 
is eu^Kioed to cover and mute the three worlds, the truuiglo, the symbol of creation, may be seen gleaming. 
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supposed Laputa and Lilliput were real countries ; and when the war broke out between 
the Northern and Southern States, many people for a time Ijelieved that North and 
Soutli America had become hostile to each other. Why the ^rc^est commercial nation 
in the world**— the one that lias an ever-inci easing chain ot great colonies circling the globe, 
and which has done more lor geo^raphiral exploration than any othei— should as a rule be, 
^in the persons of the majority of its individual components, so ignorant of the first elements 
of the science, it is difficult to comprehend. That such is the case there can, however, be little 
doubt. Possibly the way geography is taught in some schools, or the total absence of its 
teaohixig in others^ may be the cause of this chluiency m the education of otherunbc intelligent 
and well-informed j)Cople — added to the condensed eiKvclopadian character of the lext- 
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Lookfr jycnerally in UbC. These Iwoks, in most cases, bv endeavourin<; to cram the greatest 
possible amount of lianl, uninten"‘tiiig, and freijueutlv unimportant detail in the smallest 
dimeunons, wh<*n most of these particulars can be far better presented to tlic eye in a graphic 
form by a glanee at a map, have sucoee<le<l most dismally in lendcnng a scienec which 
could be as entertaining as a nell-written woik of travel— and indeed is nothing el&e than a 
resum6 of travel — alsiiit as interesting as a treati^-e “ On the use of the Globes,” and as 
valuable as the catalogue of a stamp collei tor’s album. There is no reason why the science 
of geogfraphy should not be made interesting. It would b' presumptuous to claim that 
in the volumes to which these ’ nes form at ouie the preface and introdiittion this will he 
done. But at least wo wrill endeavoui- — with the aid of friends and fellow-travellers in 
many parts of the world — to give the essence and main facts which modern exploration 
has brought to light regarding the globe u'e live in, without wear\ ing the reader jvith 
a multiplicity of uselessly minute detail; and before we have gone "around the world,” 
to show, in the words of Burke, that "Geography is an earthly subject, but a Jieavenly 
edenoe” 




The Language of Oeogkapii\. 

A map is, as creiy one knows, a portraiture of the figure of a countr}" on a flat surface, 
on which the rivers, mountains, lakes, cities, and oilier geographical pcenliarities of the 
region arc laid down, acooi’ding hi certain well-understood, though more or less arbitrary, 
signs; while the term chart, though exactly •the same thing, is in Engli'^h generally 
reseiTed for a map of the eoa&ts of a country and of the sea-bottom — on a scale minute 
enough to be useful for the purposes of the navigator. The <»artli is, however, in sliapc 
more or less globubr, though not exactly round. The familiar simile that it is like an 
orange, rather flattened at either end, or Pole, is near enough for our jiurpose. Tlie surfucc 
of this globe, being depress<^ in some places by det'p valleys and ri\er-eourscs, and ill other 
places heightened by lofty mountain-ranges, cannot ha\e the same diameter tlirougliout. 
It is, however, rather broader than it is long. In other 'ivords, a line drawn from the southern 
end, or Pole, to the northern end, or Pole, w'onld ha\c an average length, taking one place 
with another, of 7,8991 miles; while the mean Equatorial diameter, or its breadth, ascer- 
tained in the same manner, at the point exactly between the Northern and Southern Poles, 
in the line of the Equator, would be more, viz., 7,925*6 miles ; the mean or averse diameter 
being thus about 7,91 S miles. < 

The earth contains a mass of 250,S01 millions of cubic miles. It {s generally 
beUeyed that the centre of this groat mass is in a fluid condition, and that whllit geologists 
call the crust of the earth is only a solid rind on the outside, a very fow miles ‘in thickness. 
By those persons wdio follow the theory founded on the well-known fact that the earth 
increases gradually in warmth the deeper we penetrate into it, the lava vomited out o£ 
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Tolcanoes is painted out as one of the many proofs of the justice of the view. On the 
other hondj the correctness of the theory is doubted by some, wl^se opinion is entitled 
to considerable weight, who argue that there are only cavities containing liquid matter, 
here and there, throughout the outer limits of the whole solid mass. Be this as it may, 
it is a point into whic]^, in a boolj of this nature, it is hardly worth inquiring too closely, 
ginee the ground for holding either belief is about eciually imiierfcct: the rotundity of 
the globe is universally acknowledged; it follows, therefore, that any map on the usual 
flat surface can only imperfectly express the shape and relative size of tl\e countries; and 
that it h only maps drawn on a globe that can at all represent the mountains truly. 

Circling a globe, or drawn across a map, arc certain parallel lines, called the lines of 
Jaiitude — these lines being north and south of the Equator, and being cali-ulated in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds. Again, running from north to south, and converging at both Poles, 
are the lines of longitude. Hcnc(‘, in talking of any place, we say that il is, for instance, 
latitude 48® 15* 5" north — that is, forty-eight degrees, fifteen minute'*, five seconds north of 
the Equator. If the place lay south of the Equator, we should in like manner descriljc the 
place as in south latitude. In describing the longitude of the place, ue say that it is east 
or west, though we have no settled jioint from which calculate ea'^l or west, every 
nation selecting their own Jint mendiaUy or point from which they cnkulate. In English 
ma[)s and globes the first meridian is a line supposed to pass from Pole to Pole through the 
llo}al Observatory at Green Nvich; lienee we talk of any place ha\ing a longitude east or 
west of Greenwich. Greenwich is now being adopted by man} other countries as a first 
meridian and w^ill, no doubt, be in lime universally adopted as such. 

At the Poles there is, of course, no longitude, and the more we approach to the south 
or north, the nearer are the lines of longitude to each other. The iigures expressing 
the degrees of longitude are printed on the top of the map, while tlio'sc of latitude are at 
the sides. 'When the figures increase from left to right, the longitude is east; but w’heii 
they increase from right to left, the longitucv^ is west. In addition to the lines of latitude 
and longitude, there arc others cngravcil on map, or glolie. Tlic^e loe the Equator or 
Equinoctial Line, the Ecliptic, and four smaller ones — the Arctic and Autaiitu^ Circles, and the 
Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. The Equator we ha\e already sjiokoii about as a circle equally 
distant from the Poles, and which accoidingly di\ules the earth in Ihc noithcrii and southern 
hemispheres. The Eeliptic is a circle which cuts the Eipiator oblit[iiel} at two opposite points, 
and represents the sun’s path in the heave:.?. The two Tropies are situated parallel to 
*lho Equator, at about 25 i degrees from it. The northern one is the Tropic of Cancer^ the 
Southern the Trojdr of Cuprirorn, Iwausc tiu} touch the Ecliptic at the beginning of these 
astronomical signs. In the same w^ay the Polar < ireles arc situated 25 i degrees from the 
T?olcs, and arc denominated the Jrcfic and bifarcfic CIndn, m respectively the northern 
,|ind southern hemispheres. 

Land and w'ater are not equally distributiHl o\er tlie w’orkl. The eastern hemi^sphcrc 
— all the world lying oast of the morkliaii of Greenwich— contains the wntinents of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, in addition to many large islands; w'hile the western 
beimsphero hu< only Greenland, America, and a few small islands. About scven-teifths of 
the surface of the earth arc cx)inposed of w'^atcr, and about three-teuths of land ; in otlicr 
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words; about 51 ^ 250^000 square miles are laud, aud 145 , 000,000 are water, giving to tko globe 
196 , 850,000 square miles of area. About seven^twclfths of the water are iu the southern 
hemisphere, and Kve*twelfths in the northern. The same eminent mathematician aud physical 
geographer — Dr, James Bryce — from whose calculations these figures have been derived, also 
points out that in the Old World the land extends in^aii unbroken mass over almost the 
entire breadth of the eastern hemisphere, but that the vast pro}x>rtion of the mass is on 
the north of the Equator. 

In the Xew World, on the other liand, the land is developed along an axis running nearly 
north and south, more than two-thirds of the cmnimfereuoe. This length is deterrpifled by 
a vast chain, the mo&t continuoubly elevated lu the glol>e, extending from 50^ S. to 
elose to one side of the continent; while the great breadth of the continent in Brazil, the 
United States, Canada, and Labmdor, is dependent upon great but much less elevated ranges, 
having a general jiaralloliMii to the sea-<oast on that side. In the Old World, the develop- 
ment dejHjnds nixm the direction of a great axis of ekwation, which stretches, uilli little 
interruption, but with considerable undulations, frjm the weut of Spam to the Sea of 
Okhotsk, and to Behring Strait, on t)ppobite sides of which the chains of the two iontmeiits 
are brought into clObC connection. Together these form a vast i>irdle, encircling tlie Vaeilic 
and Indian Oceans, surrounding the Mediterranean — for the Atlas ib j>art ot th(‘ syslcm — and 
ending abruptly towards the oceans. The declining slopes are directed towards the interior 
of the continents. Africa and Australia have a structure different from that of the other 


continents; they have elevated ljor<lers and an interior comparatively low aiul level, except 
in some disconnected tracts. Of the Antaretic continent wc only know' that il luis an 
ice-bound coast, with lofty volcanic juiakb in the interior. In due time we shall have 
occasion to travel wdtli AVilkes and llo©b in the direction of that inysterioub frozen land 
surrounding the South Pole. 

Die mean or average elevations of the different groat region*? of the woild lia\e been 
calculated as follows : — Europe, 671 fiHJt; North America, 781 leet; &)uth America, 1,162 feet; 
Asia, 1,157 feet, above the sea-level — if all purt^ of each region w’^ere smoothed down to 
an equal level. 

There are other terms w'hich we shall have occasion to ust*, but which arc so familiarly 
known that w'e need only refer to them. These arc — a roHfnnnit, or large tract of land; an 
UlanJ, or land surrounded by w’ater ; a promonfonj j>r a inoi*e or less elongated jiortiim 
of land running into the sea ; a pminsvbiy or land almost surroundiMl b\ wat(»r ; and an htlunwy 
or narrow neck of land joining two |)ortioji-. of land together. The words Idle, 

lay, gulf, and airait reqiiiri' no (‘xplanation. These arc parts of the eoniinon stock of lan- 
guage, and, though (irigmally Ubtnl by geographers only, cannot now he classed among technical 


expressions. Others more local and less known will lx* explained as w'e proceed on oijxr travels. 
These are dry details, which w'e shall no doubt l»e told are Aimiliar to every 8<*hoolb0y/^ But 
that omniscient youth is credited with so many and varied departments of knowledge which 
arc but faintly present in the memories of those much older, that it may perhapa be well 


to preface the more interesting parts of our volumes with what, if it cannot claim the merit 


of belbg readable, cannot be denied that of utility. 
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AH AttCTIC SCENE. 


CITAF’ II. 

The AiiCTic Recuoxs ix General. 

We must commence our journey somcwhcTc; and thoiigli the inhospitable regions of the North 
are generally the part of the world last reached by a traveller the most cosmopolitan and 
adventurous — if he extends his wanderings so far a-tield — yet for that very reason we find it 
most convenient to make these remote caitskirts of creation the starting-j^int of our voyagings. 
W'o shall see many lands richer, fairer, and even more interesting ; but we shall be in a 
•fietter i>ositioii to compare the exuberance of tropical life with that more familiar to us, if we 
do not plunge all at once into tlie c(iuatorial forests, or weary the reader with a twice-told tale 
of what is already daily before his eyes in the temperate parts of the w'orld. 

, . ^rhe geographer styles all parts of the world north of latitude Oh® 30' the Arctic or Frozen 
Regions, and the imaginary line drawn on the map of the >vorld at this distance from the 
North Pole, the Arctic Circle. Take North America, for example: this line in its circuit 
touches on the Behring Strait side, Hotham Inlet and the northern portion of the Great Bear 
Lake, in the middle portion of its circuit across the continent; while it sw’eeps acrcOs the 
Pox Channel^ and the middle of Davis Strait, dividing Greenland, as at present known, into 
8 
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about equal halves, and barely infringing, as it reaches the Kuropoan seas, the northern portion 
of that mis-named island of Iceland, so called on the principle of lncn% a non lueemlo — light 
from not shining — ^the land of ice, because there is no iec on its shore, except that which 
now and then drifts from Greenland. In Europe it leaves a large part of Norway and most of 
Lapland to the north of it, while nearly all the great Kussuin rivers which have a northern 
outlet are, from a considerable distance of their lower reaches, also within the charmed circle. 
Siberia, in popular opinion, is throughout sufficiently Arctic ; yet we must remember that it 
is only a part of Si1)eria which is within the Arctic regions of geographers, whatever it 
may Ix^ in onlinary parlance; and the whole peninsula of Kambchatka, dreary as itciAay be, 
lies without the line which is supposed to di\ ide the Frozen from the Temperate Zone. It thus 
appears that no little portion of the possessions of Eubsia, Great Britain, the United States,. 
Deumark, Norway and Sweden, l)elong to that region which few can mention without an 
involuntary shudder — the dreaded yet mysteriously attractive Arcti<‘ region. 

Popular impressions are often far from the truth, and in regal’d to the Arctic ragions they 
are undoubtedly so. A treeless land would be, in the opinion of most people, the idea which 
would suggest itself in regard to the regions in question. Yet this, though tnie, is nut all the 
truth. Within the Arctic Circle are found trees, often forming considerable though stunted 
forests. In Eastern Siberia pine«« and other trees conic down almo«»t to the vvateris edge; 
while over all Western Sil>eria, Arctic Russia, and Lapland, the troe-liniii luns v\ithin the 
Arctic Circle ; trees extend even to the North Capo. In Greenland wc find, even in the most 
southerly parts of it, no herbage more wonhy of the name of tree tliau the stunted birch, 
which in the more sheltered valleys of that country — equallj inai)propriatcly iiaincd with 
Iceland — attain the proportion of little shrubs; and it is not until vve com<‘ to the milder 
latitudes of the Pacific that the tree-lme, which had do-^cribed a southeil) cuive in the 
cold regl<Jn<^ of Central North Ame/i<‘a, again rises to the north, and until vve reach the shorc'^ 
of Belmng Strait wc find nothing winch we can dignifv hy the nauxe of trees. 

Nor mu^t wc suppose that even for a considcrahlo distance outside of the Arctic Circle is 
the country less w'orthy of the name of the Frozen Lands than Jll^idc of it. The southern point 
of Greenland i& in alxnit the same latitude as C’apc Wrath in Scotland, yet it is sufficiently 
frozen to compare wdth lands lying far within the Arctic Circle. The same mav he said of 
Hudson Straits, on the slfores of wlnc'h Eskimo live, and of man} other parts winch, geogra- 
phically, lie within the limits of Polar lands. Latitude or the distance north has litfle to do 
withhold. The extreme of cold, it is generally believed, will not be found at the North any 
moro than at the South Pole; but in about latitude 70® o 17" X., longitude 1C' 4*5' W'est. 
In this s|K»t will l>e found in all prolwibihty not only the extreme of cold, but it is also 
remarkable in so far as it constitutes the magnetic pole,^' or point to which the compass points ; 
for, as the reader doubtless knows, the needle does not point due north. This inlercsting spot 
was discovered by Sir James (then C’oramander) Ross, a famous Arctic and Antarctic navigator, 
whoso name we may yet have occasion to mention in connection with the exploration of these* 
frozen confines of the earth. When he suspended horizontal needles in the jaiost delicate 
manner possible, they showed not the slightest tendency to move in this locaaty. Though 
Natuae had here placed the home of one of her secrets, the locality w'as indicated by nottiingr 
lematkable. There was merely a low flat coast, rising about a mile, inlaid with ridges jSfty 
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sixty feet high. Beyond this^ no ifionumcnt denotes the spot which Nature has chosen 
ns the centre of one of her great and dark powers.^^ 

Neither does the greatest amount of snow fall within the Arctic Circle. Taking Green- 
land for example : though the amount of snow is in the winter considerable, and is longer 
in clearing away iiear the coast tlijjn further south, yet north of 70^ the quantity which 
.falls is less than it is •outside of the Arctic Circle. The Arctic regions arc aUo by no means 
the regions of greatest cold. It is even believed — wc confess not without some grounds 
worthy of attention — by some geographers that around the Pole we shall find a com- 
I)arativcly open sea, or at least one not so nearly choked by ice as might Ijc expected from 
the high north latitude. Tlie waters are frozen, because, so far as wc jet know, the greater 
portion of the northern parts of tlie globe is occupied l)y the Arctic Ocean ; but the cold 
is 80 intense in the heart of Asia and of America, that doubtless, if sea existed iu such 
places, it would be also frozen. The truth is, the Arctic Circle, though uiifortunatelj' 
^opted by some physical geographers as the southern limit of the Arctic region, is in 
reality in no way a physical boiinthiry of the regions of icc and snow fiY)m the regions 
where the climate is more temperate. It is one of the lines which the astronomers have 
found it necessary to draw on the globe for their own convenience, and nicrelj’’ exjiresbes, 
to use their language, a circle drawn round the northern end of tlic earth, at a distance 
trom the Pole equal to the obliquity of the Ecliptic — or the sun’s apparent j early path 
among the stars from west to east. For the purposes of the physical, as distinguiOieJ from 
the astronomical, geographer, perhaps the tree-limit w^onld have been the >)est Arctic Circle; 
hut it is really impossible to confine vague climate and climatic influences witliin an\ hard 
and fast line; and, accordingly, the Arctic Circle of noii-astronomi( al people must be like a 
^^mo\ablc feast — not very settled. Porlunatelj^ it is an easier task to give a general idea 
of the aj)pearan(*e of Arctic lands. Thej' may be conveniently divided into lliree great 
divisions — the wooded countiy, the mountainous country or highlands, and the low mossy 
lowlands. 

The Arctic Woodlvnds. 

The w'oodeil country w’c have already spoken of is confined entirclj- to some portions of 
Siberia, liussin, and LajJand, and to North-Ea'^tern America, do^^n the shore of Behring 
Strait. The w’ooded banks of the Yukon bmcli the -Vretie Circle, and forests of w'hite spruce 
are found on the Nuatak, a ri^cr which falls into Esclischoltz Bay, which infringes on the 
Arctic Circle. In Lapland the sjiruce ceases at al)out the OSth parallel, and the Scotch 
^r at the C9th ; but in Xorwaj, owing probably to the presence of the wTirm Gulf 
Stream which sweeps along the coast and into tin Arctic Sea — at least as far east as Novai 
2iemlai — we find forests of Sco. h firs sixty feet in height as far north as Altenfjord, and 
birches about forty-five feet high in an equally northern latitude. In latitude 70® 2V the 
hardy Scotch fir still maintains its ground, though the spruce fails a degree or so further 
south. In the vicinity of Ilammerfcst, a w’ell-known Lapland town, in latitude 70^® N., 
tliero are dwarf alders and aspens, bud cherries, rasps, and currants. In the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, probably also owing to the warmth which a sea unencumbered, and in addition 
laved by a current of a bigher temperature, affords, barley is cultivated as far north as 
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the 70th parallel^ the latitude of Disco Island^ dll the Greenland coasts and oats up 
to the 66th, in sjieltered valleys, where rocks and cliffs reflect the sun^s rays with 
much power ** (Richardson). Compare this with the Meta Incognita of stout old Martin 
Frobisher, now known as Cumberland Gulf, but until comparatively^ recently unknown as they 
were in the time of Great Gueen Bess's knight. In Jhis locality, which lies far south of 
the Arctic Circle, inland glaciers and bleak mossy islands, at best covered during the 
short summer with dwarf creeping birch and cranberry, and during the long winter with 
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a blanket of snow, tne sea being frozen all around, form the bleak scene of desolation which 

meets the eye, all pointing out that latitude, apart from other circumstances, has hut little 
to do with climate. 


In the valley of the Mackenzie, Sir John Richardson tells us that the sprdee fir is tlie^ 
most nortliem tree that forms a forest, reaching to a much higher latitude thai^ the pines— 
contrary to what occurs in Norway, where the pines ar/the most northern, f'ln latitude 
68 65 N. the trees, which up to this parallel- covey the immediate banks |of the river ' 
and the islands of the delta, terminate suddenly in /n oven line, probably ci|t off by the 
sea-blast^ Beyond this line a few stunted spmees/and scrubby canoe-birchesf straggle up 
the acclivities, struggUng for existence, and clingMg to the earth. The forest is formed 
by the spruces, but among these there Mgtf birches, of much slenderer growth. 
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their stems not exceeding five inches in diameter.” The baUam poplar— or as it is sometimes, 
though erroneously, called, the cotton-wood — {Populiis halsauiifera)^ and a species of alder (Alnui 
riridis), grow to the height of twenty feet, and a willow y)eriom) to that of twelve 

feet near the termination of the woods. Most of the hilK skirting the river in these latitndes 
Are bare, a few scattered trees being the only trace of the forests which, further to the 
west, are found in an equal northern position. Tines are here mOre chary of the cold 
than in North-ejistern Jiurope, the Banksian pine (Pifua liankdi) not reaching within 
the Arctic Circle, and Pinta resinosa finding its nortliern limit in latitude 37^* — ^a lower 
latitude than that of Abenleen, in Scotland — here again demonstrating the effect oiT great 
land masses, iiidc|)endeiit of northerly locality, on the temperature of a country. In America 
no W'heat has ever been raided witliiu six degrees of the Arctic Circle, uliile at Ilaramcrfe&t, 
in Lapland, a few ears of rye ha\e been raised now and then as a curiosity, though 
they have rarely if ever fully ripened. lladishcs, turnips, lettuces, and pai'sley plants 
have been reared ; and we shall sec by-and-by that radishes grow tolerably well in the 
same latitude in Greenland. 

At Fort Good Hope, on the Mackenzie (in latitude d0|°), a few turnips and radishes, 
and other culinary vegetables, can be grown in a sheltereil corner which receives the leflectiou 
of the sun’s rays from the walls of the house; and on PecTs River, rather more than a 
degree further north, all attempts to raise esculent vegetables have failed. A few crc'^ses made 
an attempt to attain something like iierfcetion in a climate cncu too uncongenial for this humble 
plant. Turnips and cabbages eame up alxiut an inch above the ground, but, we are told b} Sir 
John Richardson, withered m the sun, and were blighted by the early August frosts. 
Dreary enough, at best, are these stunted forests, even when in all their summer gaiel} — 
the sepulchral mossy hangings of lichen and nio^^s gi\ing them a weird, depressing asjieet; 
but doubly so are they during the wdnter, when the sWAinpy soil in which the trees grow 
is frozen hard, and covered with congealed sikmv, wliith clings to the f(*athery branches, or 
depends from them in jagged icicles, when the letiiing sun U^giiis to alternately melt and 
freeze the fleecy covering wdiich has for so lung shrouded the landscape in white. The 
trees freeze ^‘to their very centres,” and are not thawed till the end of March or the 
beginning of April. But it matters little; for it is not until rather late in the^ summer 
that the sap can ascend, ^here being no moisture m the soil which is not frozen. In 
many places the ground is frozen to a great depth. In one locality in {Siberia, in latitude 
68® 12*, Wrangell found that the summer thaw' did not iK'neti*atc to a greater depth than 
six or eight inches. At Jakntsk, ni Siberia, more than siv degree-, fiirthov south, frozen * 
soil was penetrated through to a depth of f^et, until w'atcr flowed from beneath it.# 
In Greenland, on tlie Mackenzie, in Hudson’s Bay, and in other Arctic localities, the soil 
will often freeze during the winter to a depth of from ten to tWTiity feet.; During the 
winter to attempt to dig a grave, where there is suflieiciit soil, is hojicless. ‘The dead are 
either kept until summer — a matter of no difficulty in this cold climate — oi are interred 
under heaps of stones above ground. Even at York Factory, in Hudson’s B^y, in a lati«^ 
tilde about the same as that of Pertli, in Scotland, the surface soil at the cloke of summer 
will sometimes not be thawed more than three feet. Often in northern latitudes, bodies, if 
4X>Yered over with a layer of earth or stones, will remain uncorrupted for several years. 
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Tim Arctic UiouiANi)^. 

Wo have thus sho^vn that the popular idea, which associated treeless wastes with the 
Arctic regions, is not altogether a^ correct one. Still, though the axiom that what every- 
body says or thinks ‘must he true, is not altogether a rule without an exception, there 
is generally, as in the case under question, some good ground for an impression very 
wddcly entertained. 

Hufc greater i>ortion of the Arctic region is bleak and treeless in the extreme; the 
only W'oody plants found Iwing the dwarf willow, blackberries, cranberries, or birches, 
which form a coxcr to the boggj ground. Though there is little extremely ehwated 
land in the Arctic regions — Petermanii’s Peak (about 1 1,000 feet), and Payer's Peak (about 
7,000 feet), on the east coast of Greimland being about the highest jioints — and mythical or 
“hymnal" though “the icy mountains" arc, yet much of it is of considerable elevation. The 
impression of one’s first ai)proath to an Arctic land lingers long in the memoiy. Per weeks 
3 ’ou may have hccii tossing about in mid-ocean ; gradually the ship gets into quieter waters ; 
tbo fogs, which for days past ha\e tibsciircd any view beyond a few' j-ards from the sln’it, 
clear away; the land haze is seen; the sun comes out of the leaden snowy sky; a bit of 
ice grates agaiust tlio ship’s side; and your attention is calbsl to a white object tossing in 
the sea, a mile awaj. It is the first iceberg; and with the so^'ager’s mind filled with 
extravagant notions, derived from the pictures he has seen in books, ho is apt to 1 k» 
di^apiKtintod with his first iceberg. The great mountains of iec “grow on one" after a 
time. You approach still nearer : icebergs become disagreeably numerous ; numerous seals 
raise their heads above the cold water; a white whale, or a little herd of narwhaK, 
puff around the ship ; or it is just possible that, far off, the thin line of vapour jirojeetetl 
from its nostrils proclaims that a whale is “blow'ing." If yon are near a cod-bank, 
the great fiu-back w'halc— of little \alue cttlicr for its blubber or wbalclx>uc, though of 
mucli greutcr si/e Ilian tho “right” \\halel«ne whale — will he sure to Ik? seen in great 
nunil)ei*s. 

The ^md it. now clo^se at hand. The narrow hand of ice known as the iee-foot—the^ 
remnant of that great field which, during the past winter, had stretched many miles from the 
shores — still hangs to the cliff, and will remain so until the warmth of the air, or tlic 
laving of the waves, heatcnl above the freezing ^xiiiit by tho lung slimmer sunshine — a eou- 
tinuous day of four or five months (see engraving, p. 25), to be succmleil by an equally 
fong night — breaks it off, and sends the fiMgmeiits to mingle with the Hoating picecs of the 
winior^s floes, w^hicli arc ever and again scraping up aguin^t the slup^s side, or humping 
against it in a manner apt to Jarm the voyager who, for the first time, cxixjrienees such a 
sensation. lie soon becomes aoeustonied to these and still stranger concomitants of the land 
he is to live in for the next few montlis, or it may be years. Before him lii^s the line of e4>ust. 
A snowy eminence of a greater height may be seen in the background, or here and there 
in tho distance; but the geneml elevation of the cliffs is rather low. If gneiss be the rock 
of which they are composed, it is rounded and worn into bosses and knolls, as if ice had 
passed over it here and there ; and even the more jagged scrap of whinstone is flat-topped. 
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as if the same silent but all-powerful agent had passed over like a huge plane, smoothing down 
the surface of the country. The snovir has melted off the ground near the shore, but the more 
elevated plains are still covered with their winter’s coat. ITic black of the cliffs is relieved, 
not only by the patches of unnielted snow, but by the glaciers, which creep down from 
the interior, or from the higher elevations, to the sea,^ and break off into the form of the 
icebergs which we see floating about us. A few islets lie off the coast, separated from 
the mainland by narrow channels, probably still choked up by ice in the open spots 
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in which cider ducks and loons are swimming alK)ut. Yon land on the ico-foot, 
and tor the first time stand within tlie Aictic Circh*. The ground off which the snow 
has melted is boggy and moss-eovered, but the rocks are smoothed and shaVcKl by the 
ice which it is now apparent must, at somt» former [leriod of the history of tlie country, 
have ground over it. Wherever we can get a view of the rock we see signs of this. Ir 
addition to being rounded and worn, everywhere there are deep giwvcs, just like those 
we see in the rocks in an Alpine valley over whwh a glacier has once iQov|^d, or iii a 
Scandinavian or Scottish glen, where the researches of geologi8t*4 tell ns the ^me thing^ 
has happened. Rocks, in many cases of a different geological formation from |bose in the 
vicinity, lie scattered everywhere over the country, or are perched in positions li^hioh leave 
no doubt to the practised eye of an educated naturalist that they were dropped in those 
places from the icebergs which, in remote ages, floated over the submerged surface of the 
country. 
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The Arctic regions, like every other portion of the world, have undergone many 
changes — some of them much stranger than those we have mentioned. Climb any elevation, 
and the scene which meets our eye is cheerless in the extreme. A few ptarmigans rise up 
at our feet, a half-frozen lake lies in the hollow, an Arctic fox is barking its '^Akok ahl^^ 
oil a rock. If we see a solitary reindeer our w'alk rises to a sensational point, but the 
chances are that we arc driven by a snowstorm to our boat, and for a time the few sea- 
fowls, which were beginning to make lively the open leads ” among the ice-fields, are as 
silent 03 their surrouudings. The w'hole scene is cheerlessly chilly ; but yet it has a charm 
of its own, which it is impossible to explain to those who have not sailed in tl'ese high 
latitudes. 

Such are the Arctic Highlands — a name which the reader must not, however, confound 
with the country north of Mehille Bay, in Greenland, to which that enthusiastic Scol^ 
Sir John Ross, under the idea tliat the region in question was better, and the people bolder, 
than those of the more southern country, applied the same name ! 

The Arctic Ix)w lands, oh Tindiu^. 

In various portions of the Arctic regions there are tract^ of comparatively level land, 
such oa the mo>t northern portion of Labrador, l^ordering Hudson’s Strait, a great poition 
of the western side of Baffin^s Bay, Melville Island, &c. Sir John Richardson will e\en 
include Greenland, but this is erroneous. Greenland is certainlj one of the great reg.ons 
of the Arctic Highlands. In America and in Siberia the level lands, spread out from tlie 
eastern slopes of the mountains, change as they lose in altitude, and become more abrujd 
on their western slopes as they approach the Polar Sea. In the New Woild thef^e lraet& are 
called “barren ground,^’ and in Siberia and North Russia “tundren/^ or “tundras/^ as 
the word has been Anglicised. They are also found in Lapland, wliere they arc known to 
geographers under the much more elasbical name of ferra dawnafcc — accuised lauds — ^which 
Linineus, the famous Sw'cdisli nalumlist, applied to them. 

The barren ground district of America is seen in its most marked form near Hudson s 
Bav, where it reaches as far south as the filst panillel of latitude. It receives its name 
from the entire absence of trees in such tracts; but it abounds in lakes, and is traversed by 
the Great Fish River, and many minor streams. It is not altogether flat, for there are 
rocky hills of moderate altitude — such as the Stony Mountains of Samuel Ileame, one of its 
earliest explorers, a chain which lias an elevation of about 1,500 feet. The b$rren grounds 
become narrow'cr to the north of the Great Bear Lake, and, aceoidiiig to the celebrated explorer 
whom we have quoted, terminate at the delta of the Mackenzie. Under tl|is name the 
Hudson^s Bay fur-traders term all the tredeas parts of North America; but, bf course, in 
what we have called the Arctic Highlands there are also many tfindra-like tiacts, though 
still not of the extent which wo see in the barren grounds, and similar low-|f^ing regions" 
in Europe, Abja, and America. ^ 

Daring the winter the barren grounds in America are swept by the icy v^iiids to such 
an sKtent as to rendegr them uninhabitable by the hardy Indians ; and even the reindeer keep 
by the edge, imtil able to retreat to tljto shelter of the woods in storms. The drier spote are 
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idensely clothed with lichens of various species^ mixed up, in the moister places, with the reindeer 
nnoss, the Kalmia^ the blackberry, the dwarf Lapland rhododendron, the^*ranberry, the Ledum^ 
•or Labrador tea (from its leaves being used by the trappers as a substitute for the true China 
herb), the bearbcrry, the Amlromeduy the cloudberry, the Arctic bramble {Rnhus arcticuii)^ and 
the various species of dwarf creeping willows found so commonly in the Arctic regions. In 
favourable and sheltered meadows, Sir John Richardson — who, when surgeon of Franklin^s 
early ex|>edition, shared many hardshijis in ihese dreary tracts, and was therefore w'ell able 
to speak of them — describes grasses and bents ttourishing in considerable variety, and on the 
ibanks of streams sometimes a growth of tSaiij: fUjecio^a, a kind of willow three feet in 
height, or even more, may now and then be seen. There arc in addition many flowering 
plants of less note, but "which serve to (‘heer the traveller Avho traverses these wastes in the 
.fleeting summer.^^ The Siberian tundras are less know’ii; but, from the description which 
Wrangell and other travellers give of them, they seem to I>c almost identical, except in 
the species of j)lants which are found on them, with the American barren grounds. "In 
travelling across the wide tundra in dark night," wrote the Russian explorer just named, 
"or when the \ast plain is vested in impenetrable mist, or w'hen in storms or snow- 
tempests the traveller is in danger of missing flic sheltering but, he wdll frequently owe 
ibis safety to a good dog, who will be sure to bring the sledge to the place where the 
hut lies deeply buried in the snow, and \vill suddenly stop and indicate where his master 
must dig." After coming from these naked, frozen, moss-covered tundras into the valleys 
'of the Arcini, which arc sheltered by the mountains from the prevailing cold winds, and 
where birches, pojdars, willows, and low creeping junipers pro%iraiuii) grow, 

Wrangell remarks that the traveller imagines "himself transported to Italy." The same 
feeling is expi‘rienccd by those who have been long in the Arctic regions. Three different 
times has the writer of these lines approached England, after a stay of a shorter or longer 
extent amid the ice and snow of the Arctic regions. Cnder such circumstances, even 
the bare titndra-liko Shetland and Orkney look home-like and cheerful, while the rich 
woods along the shores of the Danish Orcsi^nd excite an enthusiasm in their autumnal 
poverty which they never aroused in their summer splendour in former days, when com- 
iparisons liad not made the trcele‘5s land we had left behind ."odious." Old Willem 
Barentz, and other of the time-honoured scarcherb after an Arctic j>assage to India and China, 
frepeatodly speak of the pleasant change it was to see the trees and grass of civilised 
Europe, after their eyes liad been dazzled and dulled so long by the monotonous whiteness 
•of ice and snow — snow and ice. 

• In the north of Russia, about the Kaiiiu Peninsula and the neighbouring country, the 
t&udras can also be seen in great perfection. 1 ) this northern peninsula, guarding the 
eastern entrance to the AVhitc Sea, the wandering Samoyedes — the Old World representatives 
%of the American Eskimo^ — crowd during the, summer months, in order to seek in its chilly 
thtmosphere an asylum from the plague of mosquitoes, which infest northern and tropical 
' •countries with equal vigour. The sufferings of the reindeer from these insects are described 
Iby Mr. Bae as incredible. Sometimes tlicir faces and beads stream with blood from their 

• 

# 1 - 

* For a dei^'iption of these people see Races of Mankind/’ Vol. I., pp. 5—20; Vol. IV., pp. 29C-^k00L 
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bites^ and the poor animals are driven almost crazy from their irritating stings. If the 
Samoyedes did not ipigrate northward during the summer, they would probably lose whole 
herds of their reindeer — animals which are so essential to their existence. It i.s also noticed 
in America that the deer seek the mountains during the summer to escape the mosquitoes ; 
and, accordingly, the hunter seeks his prey during tlje warm months near the limits of 
the eternal snow which covers some of these heights, or in sitnntioris from which the cool 
breezes have driven these buzzing enemies of bi2>ods and quadrupeds alike. Yet, even in 
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these cold northern wastes, near the Kanin Noss, the reindeer do not enjoy an undisturbed 
existence. Dotted over the tundras are objects ‘‘that remind us of home, and we sadly 
reflect on our loneliness — wooden erections, in form like a cockroach, and of about the size 
of a wolf. They are snares for the wolves, who lie in wait — and very cold waiting sometimes— 
for the reindeer. The Samoyede dogs are very intelligent — in form like Ppmeranian or 
Eskimo dogs — often white, and as often wolf-colour. They come nosing ii|to the tents 
during cooking or meal times, and have to l>e thrust out. They keep the reindeer as well 
together as a Scotch sheep-dog keeps his flock ; indeed, one reindeer attached io my sledge 
behind, when he found a dog trotting reflectively behind him, strained so fearfully round 
with bis eyes, that thought he would dislocate them. In his anxiety he f would press 
forward, thn^ting hB antlers into ears or the back of my neck, or his nose under my 
am, anH hi vinB never at ease until the dog moved on to the front.'' 
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Mr. Edward Rae, the lively writer from whose work* we quote these lines> gives a vivid 
description of sledging over these Russian tundras in long single file, the^spare reindeer canter* 
ing in open order over the tundras, but kept from straying too far away from the cavalcade— 
or rather cervicade, if the manufacture of a word be allowable — by two or three businesslike 
dogs/' The travellers, Samoyede (g English, sat on the flat sledge, raised a little alx)V( 
the ground on two runners, and thus in long procession they filed over the tundras — not 
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Jlevel mossy plains, but swamps, and hillocks, and brushwood, and streams, and pools ; the 
reindeer trotting with their swift but ungainly step; the sledges bounding from one great 
fUmp of peat to another, hissing through shallow pools, leaping fissures in the turf which 
they could barely span ; tumbling on shifting mosses which, like yellow sponges, floated 
and sank, bubbling and swaying under the slight i-unners ; tearing through tracks of sage 

• brush, with water gurgling at the roots ; rocking from side to side ; climbing hillocks, or 
dyke-like barriers ; diving into streams and out again ; then the delicious, exhilarating, gliding 

* over soft, wet, level moss. We have travelled on horseback, on camels, in canoes, in karyols, 
in tch^legas, in caicques, on locomotives, but we know nothing equal to summer sledging 


* The Land of the North Wind (1875), p. 259. 
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on the iOndras of the Saxnoyedes. It is a glorious sensation ! The sledges are wonderful 
in their aptitude for ;such travelling ; one runner is a foot under water at one second, is 
two feet in the air at the next; the curved fronts buried in w'ator, while the after ends 
are in brjshwood. At one time the sledge is bridging as qiiiekly as thought a stream or 
dank pool, and in the next instant is balancing on the ^top of a bank. So oM^ellent arc its 
proportions that rarely less than throe points are supi>orted at one moment, and the balance 
is preserved under almost incredible conditions. Imagine a boat leaping, rolling, and pitching 
in a rough broken sea, and then a sledge lurching over a broken lumpy sea of turf and swamji, 
drawn by the fleet remdeer Lastly, imagine tuo brown-skinned lilnglishmen in bbistcroup 
enjoyment holding on tightly, to prevent their baggage and themselves from plunging into 
some bottomless floating morass. How wonderfully the reindeer speed over these swaying 
bogs, where a man would sink in a second to his waist, and in ten seconds to his iicck ! IIow 
their broad elastic hoofs expand, like earners feet ! They are splendid creatures ! Their 
motion is awkward, and their rounded bodies, slender legs, bulgy hoofs, hea\y moss\ horins^ 
and down-hanging heads are not pretty to look at. Their bellow is exactly like the grunt 
of a pig ; but their eyes and dark mouths and nostrils are beautiful. They are surprisingly 
intelligent and sagacious w'hon trained, and as enduring as the ^ ship of the desert.^ Now and 
then we stopped to adjust some reiu^ or things that had become detached, or to send a dog after 
some dilatory reindeer. Sometimes the trace, passing between the deeris legs, w'ould become 
displaced, and a Samoyedc would run up with a shout and leap from his sledge. I biditwc 
there is no stimmer sledging elsewhere, unless it be among the neighbouring nomads, the 
Ostiaks,* beyond the Oural Mountains. The Laplanders do not sledge in the summer; 
indeed, their little punt-like sledges w'ould be quite imjiraetioable for it; and the heat in 
their sheltered land, where w-ind rarely blows at midsummer, would lie too mw*h for the 
reindeer. Away, on all sides of us, lay the tftndras — softer in outline, but not iiidiko the 
fjeld of Norwegian 'Lapland — gay in summer; with staghorn and reindeer mosses, club- 
moss, white and red lichens, cranberries, and the Arctic flowvrs. These tracts arc not 
unenjoyablo even on foot during the endt)f summer, when the surplus moisture from tlic 
spring rains and the melting of the snow has disappeared, even though the traveller be 
driven to the verge of insanity by the myriads of mosquitoes which, during •hot days, 
swarm in the air. 

It was the (‘ondition of these Iwgs when they w^erc almost impassable from the 
causes mentioned that young Carl Liiinffius, in the course of the journeys on which he 
ivas sent by the Swedish Academy in 1708, so quaintly dcscrilied in his Lachesis 
Lapponica : " Wc had next to pass a marshy tract, where at every step w^e wx‘re knep* 

deep in water; and if w'e thought to find a sure footing on some grassy tuft it proved 
treacherous, and only sunk us lower. Our half-boots were fllled with the eoldeftt water, as 
the frost in some places still remained on the ground. I wondered how I escaped with 
life, though certainly not without excessive fatigue and loss of sirength.^^ A, guide who 
accompanied the young naturalist was dispatched to seek assistance, and on his! return was 
accompanied by a person, whose appearance was such that I did not know whether I beheld 


• "Baoes ct !B£aiildnd,*' VoL IV., p. 258. 
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a plan or a woxnan. Her stature was very diminutive ; her face of the darkest brown, from 
the effects of smoke ; he/ eyes dark and sparkling ; her eyebrows black. Her pitchy -coloured 
hair hung loose about her head, and on it she wore a Hat red cap. Sh? had a grey petticoat; 
and from her neck, which resembled the skin of a frog, were suspended a pair of large 
loose bixjasts of the same brown complexion, but encompassed, by way of oi*nament, with 
brass rings. She addressed me, with mingled pity and reserve, in the following words : 
^ O thou poor man ! what hard destiny can have brought thee hither, to a place never 
visited by any one before? This is the first time I ever beheld a stranger. Thou miserable 
creature how didst thou come, and whither wilt thou go ? ' In a word, the student from 
Upsal thought, as did another famous Ijapland traveller, who came into the same region 
long after him ; So at last we ended our toilsome journey into Lapland — the most curious 
that ever was — one that I would not have failed to make for a great deal of money, and 
tliat I would not re-eominence for much more." So writes M. Hegnard — ^that rara avis 
in terra — a Frenchman in a northern latitude. 


Climate. 

When Benjamin Franklin, in Poor Hichard^s Almanac," makes the jocular prophecy that 
ill tiie month of February there may be expectations of much ice and snow in 
Greenland," he ex]>resses a very safe opinion regarding the popular belief in the climate 
of the Arctic regions. Tliere is probably no zone of the world extending over such 
a wide region of wliicli the climate is so unvarj’ing, either in its heat or cold. Spitzbergen 
in summer is very much the same as the mouth of the Mackenzie, and the amenities 
of a Greenland winter are not strikingly superior to those of Novai Zemlai. A greater 
expanse of sea in the vicinity may make the cold less severe in the winter, or the 
heat less intense in the summer ; but the Arctic climate is, to a great extent, tlu» same 
over the whole extent of the frozen regior?'. during the same months in the yt'ar. 
Spring, summer, autumn, and winter there are, in lower latitudes, but the'?e terms express 
something different from what we understand by them in n^ore favoured regions. 
Four months of daylight, four months of darkness, and four months of day and night, might 
more clearly express the nature of the seasons in the far, far Ndrth. The summers are 
short but bright, and their glory is all the greater after the long dreary winter night of 
several montlis. Snow is late in disappearing, and in the highlands and in shady places, 
except in very warm seasons, remains all the year round. By June, however, summer is 
uB>n us in the farthest North. The smxs disappears, leaving the bare mossy soil or 
smooth icc-shavon rocks to make their appearance in black ever-extending patches, out 
of the white background. The ice ’ is broken up in the fjords ; though it remains until late in 
the summer as a covering to the sliallow, dreary little lakes, which the traveller may look 
down ujx)!! in every lonely valley. In the course of a few weeks, the ice foot " attached 
,to the shore alone remains os the attestation of the wide-spread field of ice which, during 
the winter montlis, covers the sea far and wide. The sun by this lime has ceased 
to di&ipppcar beneath the horizon at night. Lender the continuous daylight every day 
diows the rapid progress which vegetation is making. By July, every sunny plain is. 
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manby sides of the pools. Sleltana Ojryna, and the cotton ^ss, wit^ its deeey 
head of snov^ down, show themselves frequently, whde in the mossy places hero and 
there Stellaria Edtoardni is seen. The yellow poppy, most hardy of Arctic plants, is 
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one of the most common flowers^ and is soon looked upon by the botanist as one of 
the most characteristic. The sweet-scented IlfCiocAloe, which in Iceland is used to scent 
rooms> and in Greenland to stuff boots with, grows in tufts m ever} \ alley, while the 
springy turf is composed of the spieadiiig crow berry, the dwarf birch, and the bldsbeny. 
These plants, as well «is the more pjeasiug sccner}, arc not the lc*u»t characteristic feature 
which liken the region* we are describing to the less favoured [)ortions of Orkney, Shetland, 
or even the highlands of the Scottish mainland The icebergs, confined during the winter 
111 the ^tro/en fjords, now begin to 4ioot out 'Mn long majestic Imcs, Iwkiug like so 
many silifei castles (loating m a suu-lit siimmoi sea. 



A^ Kt-UViT 


Vs the seicson advance*?, even cliff get*- noi<?v with birds — solemn rotjes, lively 
dovelvies, and the gairulous myriads of mollen,i ke gulls, winch swaim in the sea. The air 
lb alive with the flights of eider (p. 21) and spectacled ducks, and on the rock} islets 
their nests swarm to such an extent as allow scan eh toot -room for the tni\ oiler wno 
may enhance to land on these unfrequented spots, ^^eals are arming on the coast in great 
abundance. Whales are s|X)ntiu^, ” fai out, oi leisurely slumbering on the surface' of the 
jquiot bays. White whales and nnrwdials aie making the sea men*} with their gambols, 
and the Eskimo — liappy at the thought of endless blubber and a sufficiency of food tor 
the present— considers that the future may look to itself. Even the hungry dog^ jiartieipate 
in the abundant feast; though, for the most part, being useless during the period when 
the iee is off the sea and the snow off the ground, these ravenous beasts of burden^^are 
confined on solitary islets to look out for themselves as best they may. On land, tho 
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ravens and hawks, which, ^\ith the ptarmigan, form the chief feathered winter residents, 
are joined by numbers of fKi\ oilers^ from more southern lands — birds of passage, which 
come here to rear their callow joiuig, and disaj)pear again at the approach of winter. 
During May and June they inaj be seen Hying aciH»ss the Atlantic, and any ship making 
for Spitzbergen or Davis^ Slrait at that season of the ^oar will be sni'c to be fa'oure^l 
with the ^isits of snow -bunt mg's and other birds, wliieh alight oil the rigging to rei)t 
themselves during their long llight. Butterflies and other insects flit about in consideraljle 
nbuudanec, and alnio«.t every jxxJ is full of bpecimens ol the little or water-beetle, 

which darts about from si(h' to side among the water-weed stems. The wliilt* fov, iio\v in 
its brown summer coat, i« barking its *SVka-ha-ha ** from the rock; the (piirt glens are 
full of liei*ds of reindeer ; while the Polar bear, lord of all the land, has come out of 
his winter hibernation, and is ranging sea and laud alike in soanh of his pre\ . It is 
the heyday of the sliort but brilliant Aretie summer. ^Fhe heal of the sun is inteiisi* — 
beyond what one could sii})[)o<?e fixun the popular idea of an Aretie climate. S> warm 
is it that mosquitiies, those jicst'^J of the Tropics and the North alike, swaim to siuh 
an extent, that the tortured wa}farer wearies for a dull day or a (old wintry blast, 
either of which generally makes them disappear for a time. On one of his summer \i.sits 
to the Arcti<* region, so hot was it on land — the sun’s rays being broken bv no -hade 
of live or other shelter — that the author preferred to tak(' his o\cursir>ns by ni^ht, and 
sleep during the heat of a July sun. lie would stuit off about nine or ten at night, 
and retire at six or seven the next morning. During the whole ol that lime it was 
bright daylight. Tlie sun was touching, but had nt»t descended below, the lion/on at 
midnight. But though to all appe^arunee it tva*^ day, a “Sabbath sihuice^^ in tlu^ .ur 
told that it w'as uight. E\ert thing was still ahd quiet; the Eskimo dogs of the litth- 
Greenland settlement, wbieh was for the time my temporary home, hail c<'a^e<l li-om 
howling. Their ma.sters were at peace among their reindeer skins in the little turf huts 
I passed; and the ^ery birds .seemed to be conscious that this was the (ittiug season of 
repose. The mollemokes had llowm to the cliffs, or sat on floating ]>ieecs of ice, wliih^ 
the Totjes, or little auks, sat in long black line- on the edges of the iloes. 'When, 
in ISGI, in Bjfliii’s Baj', T noticed the same thing; it was onl} when a whale was 
killetl that they re\ived, and <‘ontemleil with the sharks for their share of iilunder. 
Such is summer in the far North. It is summer; hut the rude wintry hkisls that 
often interchange with the sunshiny da^s are apt to remind is that the season of 
darkness, storm, and snow is not far off. lii June I have seen a snow-storm, which 

in a few hours covered the gi'ound to the depth of a foot or more wdt|i a w'hito 

iilanket; and often the cold fogs of the evening wdll render agreeable the furs which the 
midday heat had compelled the traveller to dispense with in favour of shirt-sleeves and 
a straw hat. On sea it is genenilly much more ijiilly, tlie absenee of radiatio4, from the, 
black rocks and the presence of ice-floes and icebergs, low'cring the tomperatare. Even 

then it is not nneommon to see the tar on the side of the ship cxposetl to the sunV 

rays melting, and the water freezing on the other side in the shade. 

^Thc summer, if brilliant, is short ; the autumn comes quickly. By Augdst vegeta- 
tion is on the wane, and before September it has entirely disappeared* A few weeks oi 
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thre continuous daylight serve to flower and boed most plants. In the latter month 
most of the birds of prassage have also taken thoir flight, and the thin bay ice ^ is 
beginning to form in <piiet places almost every night. Frequently tfie ice requires to be 
broken before the morning ablutions can be performed. Stars aj>pear at night, and with 
them the Hyperborean summer is at an end. Day and night resume their accustomed 
alternations of light and dark; sunsliine is replaced by mists; and chilly blasts, on uhieli 
icy snow is borne, wani the navigator cither to seek a harbour for the winter, or to 

sail for more hospitable climates. Xavigalion, never very safe among the ic'c-fields of 

the North, now begins to be iibN(jliitely dangerous. During tin' summer the bergs may 
be avoided by a skilful bteeism.in, and the floating ice by na\igating as far from it as 
possible. lJut in the dark autuiiin iiiglits this is not so easy. 

Fre(pieni aecidents occur at this time, and the whalers do not attempt, in Davis^ Strait 
and Ballings Bay, to risk the dangers of floating icebergs at this season. They generally 
go into some <piiet haven, and there (as will be more fully debcrihcd in a future 
chapter) jiatieiitly await the time when they (*an take their deiiarture for Dundee or 

Peterhead. Their boats aiv sent out in the morning to the mouth of the inlet to 

wateh for whales, and at such seasons storms are not uncommon. Such an oecurienee 
is \ery graphically described by Mr. Lamoiit, of Knoekdow ; and as his words convey 
more appropriately than 1 could do the severities .of sucdi an autumn storm, I may 
be allowed to <piotc the passage from bis volume, even though the cxpcrienct' described 
was observed during the summer and not in autumn: — ‘^The summer gales of No\ai 
Zcmlui may be classified as with or without snow. The former aic jiroductive of the 
most abject slate of despair. Only the crew actually engaged on the deck, and the 
Norseman, who, with his feet in a bag of hay and his beard cmu’usted with snow, 
sits like a ho:iry pairiareli a< the wheel, need face the snow and sleet which etldy 
in the wind, and are dri\cu into every corner of the ship. With scarcely a rag 
of canvas set, we beat iiuea'^ily up and dv.*vii the edge of the ice, or, apprehensive of 
the drift by Icew'ay and unknown currents, start out through the lugubrious mist to 
secure an oiling. Soiiieliines the lifting cloud allows us to ga/(‘ w^earily on the black 
cliffs, whege they run out from the mainland to end in treacherous reefs — on the eternal 
.SHOW'S W'hich cover the dreary uplands and ledges of tlie cKits — on the dark W’aters 
laden with moving masses of ice, or on the fog which lianlly allow^s us to steer 

clear of them. Tin* damp fog and driving sleet, passing over the deck and rigging, 

Ireoze, .and leave a glassy, <5lip])ery covering on c'very e\post'<l i)ari— sails, ropes» and 
fpars looking as if wrought in glass. ’Jwo inches of ice on the deck, in a continuous 

slide from the cook's galley to the cabin, som< times reduces the iiumhor of courses at 

dinner, for the steward is m. skilful skater, and the spilletl soup freezes with the 
. re.st. We make frequent tacks t«) a\oi<l rocks on the one .side, and the grinding stream of 
. eddying icebergs on the other ; and at every tack a crisp shower of icicles, printed wdth the 
'pattern of sails and ropes clattering to the deck, gives the appearance of a recently- 
demolished glsuss shop. The noise of floating and crasliing against the how’s sometimes 
cuImLnates in a terrific shook, which makes the ship quiver from btcin to stern. ^Tho 
imgle at wliich the ship heels over to leeward renders ordinary occujmtions imjKjssihlc^ 
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aiidj rather than encounter the hazard of tumbling and rolling against each other in the 
narrow cabin^ we 4»it in well-janiined positions, and ^pend tlie time in desultory 
reading " * 

These summer gales, of the kind just described, are rao^t prevalent in the Novai 

Zemlaiun Sea early in May and June, and generally last Irom sixty to eighty hours. 

The direction of the wind is commonly from some jwnt between ejvut and west. From 
the former, it veers through north; and tinally, when the gale breaks up, with s utii- 

westerly wind, and cirrus and stratus clouds or actual sunshine. During their continuance 



the excessive cold, and the diffioultie'- of obtaining the po-^ition h\ observation, are 

the most serious inconvenience'-. Jfr. Lament c»»nsidcr'> that the ( ause ot tlicse gales is 
to be sought in the difference m pressun* between two large alniosjiheric districts, 
separated by the mountainous bonndar\ of ?Co%ai Zemlai, nowhere more than bixt\ 

miles wide, which difference is modifunl from time to time b> the shifting eoiiditifUis 

of ice in the two sea*?. The tcmjierature of the sea van(»^ a(c*ording to the amount of 

ice floating in it, or the fredi wat(‘r which may be poured iiit(^ it from the neighbouring 
rivers- It i*? rarely much above freezing, though in the localities wIhto the Gulf 
Stream reaclies — \lz., to the bhores of Spit/bergen, and even to the Kara Sea — the tem- 
perature has frofjiiently a considerable elevation. In more favourable years, Pitifossor 
Nordenskjdld has discovered, the shores of Arctic l^urope will be free frcjrn ice even 

as far as the Jcneis-.i Riter. In April there iire sometimes such violent atorms that 
it is impossible for those overtaken by them to keep their feet. Pakhtusof, the Russian 
explorer, and his comj>auions were, on one occasion, compelled to lie down together wiih 
their beads to the wind to av4d<l being buried, and in this position remained for throe 


• **Tachtii)g in the Arctic Seas** (1870), p 43. 



of thp island, hid fiir The \on di\ the one could se*^ farlliesf the othci 
ctuH nuke no ohsenatioiu 

Ihe efieit of tloitino ice in l<iv\eiini2;* the t Mipciitme, not oiiH ot* tne «!0i but of 
the land, u well shoAui in Iceland. is reillv a niisnomei , loi on the i^le whuh 

the Norse niiate distoveied, and which li ioi ton tcntuiios boon the home of the most 
^polished of the Scandinavian laee, thcie is, with the e\cej>tion of the jjlaciers in the interior, 
t in reality, little, if an>, ice. The haihoni^ are guieiall> ojicn all the >eai loiiiid, and 
tlie climate is milder even than tlie mniiiland of Noiwa}. The teim Iceland'^ ii 
only «apphcab]o to it m so fai that the northern and eastern bhorcs aie now and Hien 
blookod up with drift ice, which the winds have blown fiom Greenland. This takes 
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place, on an average, about once in ten years. In lS7f» this was the case, but, for- 
tunately, the ice soon (lisa])[>eare(l. It is disastrous to the flo<'ks, in so far that while 
foxes and Polar bears arrive hungry on the coast ; ard to the crops, In- reason of the 

fog and chill whicli fill the air, blighting all \egeiution, iiiul rt'ducing the* I'llaiid, for 

the time being, to the lev(‘l of (xreonland. Thougli tju* tenipeniliire of different portions 
of the Arctic regions varies according to locality, anil, of eour^^e,* accord n g to seasons, 
it may be said to reach sometimes to 70*^ in the sun, and to average about in 

the shade. Sometimes, at the height of .*1,000 Lot in Spitzbergen, the heat derived 
from the rays of the midnight sun has caiHcnl streams of water to issue <trom the 

snow, and the temperature, an observed by Scorosby, was 37^ Fahrenheit on the iJ3rd 

of July. Take, for exiimple, Greenland. In the bouthern jun-tioii of the country the 
sea is not frozen over in the w-intor though encumbered with (loaling ice derived from 
the Spitzbergen ice-stream — a curreut which pubses from the vicinity of .Spit/bergen down 
the cast coast of Greenland, and upon the west coast to about llolstensl)i>rg, where it 
exhausts itself. In Smiths Sound the climate sometimes 00'*‘ 1h?1ow /on), and in 
exceptional years e\en more severe. Jakobshavn, at the bottom of Di^.co Ba_\, may l»e 

considered as the mean between those two extromos. Here the moan v\inier is 
Fahrenheit; the spring, the summer, 13*1^; and the autumn, *'11^. The tem- 
perature of the wliolo voar gives the mean of — allogcthor a low tomporatiire, but 

by no means an extmordinarily severe climate. Certainly that of the winter U not 
lower tlian the averagcb ol Upper Canadian winters. The ^umnu^r, however, is not nearly 
bO warm. 

The Aurora Jiorealh — the Northern Lights of the English mariner, the J^f/s of the 
Danes, and the merry dauceis which the Shetland fishermen «;o well Know, a& tlie\ shoot 
across the Northern skies — is one of the mo>t familiar sights of the Antic niglit. Jt is 
been all the winter through, but it is particulafly brilliant in the autumn. It lights the 
whaler on his joyous voyage home, and gladdens the heart of the ex])li)rer in s]>il‘' of 
the prosjiect of the gloomy winter be must face, as he jails his ships in their icy winter 
quarters. It is a peculiar luminous appearance in llie Nortliern sky — at once one of the 
most mysterious and most brilliant of spectacles. Its ever-changing and almost fantastic 
form may be resolved into a dark segment, an an h t)f bt*ht, luminous streamers, and a 
corona or crown. Probably the darkncbs of the daik segment i.s only tlie coutiast with tlio 
luminous arch, though this is a question, uotw-ithstauding the numerous obscr\ations on the 
subject which have been publi^-hed, which is as yet unsettled. The ap])earani*e of an aurora, 
as commonly seen, is sliow-n in our engraving (page 10). The height of the aurora hife 
been variously esjUinati-^d, but there is good ground for believing that at timos it is very 
near the eartli, and even within the region of the clouds; and may ov-eii occur during the 
daylight, though rendered invisible by the sun^s briglituess. During the jawatenee of the. 
aurora, the comiiass-nci^lle is often much disturljcd, showing that magnetism something*- 
to do with it. Very frequently a display of the Aurora Borealis is accomjinnied Ly a noise,* 
like the rustling of silk, or the w^hizzing of a multitude of bullets through the air; though 
ihii^is not invariable. For instance, Sir John Franklin registered 313 disjdnys at Bear 'Lake 
without having once heard any sound attend its motions ; yet, in the course of five displays 
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oWerved witldii a week li October, 1801, the present writer noted the rustling noise twice 
very markedly. At the tiiiK* lie ^as not aware that the same observation had been matb» 
by others^ and on afterwards reading the remarks of Lbnittmanl llootl, of Franklm^s fiivt 
expedition, he immediately recognised their accuracy. Though to the lo\er of nature and 
the fatiideiit of bcienco the Northern Light is one of the most interesting (»f phenomena, 
yet to the xmKI Eskiino, and the superstitious walrus-hunter*' who \\ inter in tin* North, ii 
is an ohjod of awe. The <logs trouch down behind the rocks, uttering weird low liowK, 
w’hile their masters whisper under their breath that the sjdrits are lighting in the an. 
What is Jhe cause of the aurora ha> not been satisfactorily determined. Probably the 
explanation of Faraday may be as (orrcct as any other. That einiiieut physicist dernon- 
strato<l that the electrical currents whieh ciri*ulate in the globe iier c^^arilv t<‘nd from the 
equator to the jioles, and has ‘suggested that t!ie aurora may possihly arise from an upw'ard 
current in the atmospliero flowing baek from the poles to the e([uator. The fact that Sir 
L(*oi)old MeClintock dis<*()\cre4l that the aurora ap})eared to rome, not from the fiekK of ic**, 
but from the surface of open w’at<‘r, favours the idea that it is caused by elcetrual di^^chargis 
between the earth and the air, and that these are interrupted by the fields of non-conducting 
iec. How’i'ver, no explanation, as yet ollered, presents a eomplete explanation ot the varied 
phenoimsia of ihe aurora. 

'I’lic mintije^ so familiar a feature of the hoistern deserts, is even seen in the far North. 
Th(‘ traveller may see ahead of him an enehanting pro‘?i>eet of reindeer feeding in a 
valloN, auil could be iert.un that his sight was corn^et, did not thev gradually tarn 
into file apj>earan< e of white ]>onies standing on fine telegraph poles.'* On aj>proaehing, 
the} fade into thin air ; but no sooner does the traveller leave the than through 

the ha/\ atmosphere they again appear once more feeding in the old idace. Mr, I^inont 
declares tint he has notieed the mirage in Novai Zcmlai more marked even than he 
ever saw^ it on the hot jdains of AlVua. On hot sunny da\s it is remarkaUe ; ‘^vessels 
(p. U) or I.ind, which arc known bo far t'l * of sight, mid, properly speaking, lielow 

the hori/on, are sivn hove up in the air by re.. action. The u regular masses of floating 

ict‘ liec'ome da//liiig cities, wifh domes, mina’’ets, aiul steeples, of a more comiiosite style 
of aix'hiteeturi* than is t<» he si*eu in auv' modem foipital ; while the Iloe edge is made 
to ri'^uvsent magnates of fair\ jialaecs and enehanh*d easfles.’" 

The fr/nfer clnuute of the Arctic regions is se\er<‘, though generally not more so 
than that of I’^jiper Canada and some of tin. Western Slates of Vmeriea. The fem- 

jitTatiire may be low', but if the air bo dry and sfill, the severity of the (diinate is less 

felt tluiu even at a higher temperature; bal wdth moisture in fho air, an Arctic wind 
is almost iiitolerabl » if it blow's ov'er ice-fields, as during the w'infer it almost invariably 
does. A ^^ravv" cold, foggy nignt in England is, by all accounts, more disagreeable 
than a clear frosty one, below zero, in T’pernivik, the most northern Danish 

fcottlemout in GiX‘enland, and the most northern fixed a1>ode of civilised man in the 
^Viirld. The darkness adds to the gloominess of an Arctic winter. No doubt, the 
aurora almost every day gilds the snow, and the moon soars clear through the skies., 
and copstellationi, uTiknowui to us in those latitudes, sparkle in the Northern sky; bflt 
atill it ie a .long night, which only ends after three or four months of darkness. The 
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Danes in Greenland look upon tlie winter season as being not the least enjoyable months 
oi their life in that country. Ihiriiig the summer the sea is often clogged with iee, 
and the bays are full of icebergs, rendering travelling by boat tedious and even dangerous. 
During the winter, on the contrary, the sea is frozen over, and they move about from 
settlement to settlement on the swifb dog-sledge wdiich swims over the ie} surfaces of 
the fjords and bays in which their little posts are built It is ar season of gossip and 
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pleasantly. The shijis have all sailed for Europe, there is little business to do mitil the 
ice breaks up in the spring, and amusement is, theietore, the onler of the dark winter 
day. Sometimes the cold is so severe that hoar-frost will be seen on the pillow in 
the morning, and the rocks will be heard splitting asunder, with loud reports, owing 
to the expansion of the frozen water in their jinks and cnuks. Often, evfcn in the 
North, the ioe only forms partially over the sea, ftnd will break up by the stoims whioll, 
especially in early spring, sweep over the Northern latitudes. Even in the winter, wh^n 
the sea from one side of Davis’ Strait to the other, or from Spitzbergen to Novai Zemlai‘ 
and far south of Jan Meyen Island, is one oontinuons sheet of ice, there are some 
open places left here and there. At these ilrSM holes, or poljfftuti as the Russians 
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call them — though the latter word has been erroneouely applied to the open Polar sea, 
so called — the white whales and narwhals will often collect in hundreds, struggling to get 
their heads to the surface to breathe. In April, 18G0, a Greenlander was travelling 
along the ice in the vicinity of Christianshaab, and discovered one of these open spaces 
in the ice. In this hole hundreds •of narwhals and white whales were protruding their 
heads to breathe, no other place presenting itself for miles around. It was described to 
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me as akin to an '•'Arctic Black Hole of Calcutta,” ia the eagerness of the animals 
to' keep at the place. Numbers of Eskimo and Danes resortt^l thither with their dogs 
and sledges, and while one shoi ^he animal, another hari)ooned it to prevent its being 
pushed aside by the anxious crowd of breakers. Many of the Cetaceans were killed, 
but many more were lost before they were got home, the ice breaking up soon after 
^'p. 49). In the ensuing summer, the natives ibund them washed up in the bays and inlets 
around. > Fabricius, the historian of the Greenland fauna, describes a similar scena In 
the winter nearly all the Arctic birds have fled, the screech of the hawks and Jlie 
owUlAce croak of the raven being about the only signs of life in the ghastly white 
flats and fields. Every valley is, however, full of ptarmigan, which can be easily killed; 

B 
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aud somotiines, in isevere winters^ the rt‘indec*r will come down alniobt to the \\aler’si 
edge. One winter jn Omenak tlie natives bhot Hiein out of tlioir hut-Joory. The while 
fox oceaisionally piitb in an apju'anineo ; and thoni»h the be.ir hihernnte&^ yet bouictlme^ the 
male may bo seen roaming about booking \\hat ho ina\ de\our, ovi'ii in the doj)tli of winter. 
The fox and the hare idiko put on their snowv coal'-, t*o as to be alniosl nndistingnishalde 
from the W'hite surface of the ground. The ptarmigan uIm) altiMs its ])luinage to wliile in 
the winter, as do cjome other bn^^*^ to a greater or k^vSs evtent. The raM'ii, IiMst hypoeritienl 
<»f the feathered inhabitants of the and tender North/’ alone refuses to alter one 

Feather of its blaek coat to suit the altcrtKl circumslauc(*s of th(‘ se.mon. • 

The explorers in these latitudes seek winter (piarters ahout (hdober; and as* s<»on as they 
are se<'ured, dismantle their vessel, and house the <le(k over with wood-work like tlie loof 
of a house, or W'itli canvas, rig np tlu' heating 4i])p.iratus, vadd a (citaiii amount id the 
provisions ashore, in ease of an act ideiit happening to tlie vessel, and il thiy he of a 
scienlitie character, erect an o]>ser\.itory for inagiietieal <»i aMrononii<‘al ohservatioiis. \>ant 
of exeiviso is the hane of Die Arctic winlerer. There i- no sliniiiliis to niov^e ahout, and 
accordingly there is fieqUently little iiKhnation to do so inerely for hi.illirs sake. Scniv} 
soon seize.s them, and its ravag*es liave e\er loiiliihuted to the nuu’tality of Vntie 
exploration. Salt meat is usually iMjint(‘d out as tlie great i.nise of this disease; this is, 
no doubt, true, but salt provision does not alone lauM* it. In Scaitli (iieenl.nid it is 
not unlrequcnt among the Banes. In that seidion ol the laud of disolatioii'^ the soa 
rarely freezes over during the winter. Storms of snow and sleet are, liowever, vmv 
common. Out -door exercise is all Imt im])Os‘,d)le; and the liealtliy winter seal-bunting 

of North Greenland, own ng to the a)>sen<e of sea-iee, (an lie but little [niietised. Seal- 

meat and reindeer are the cmnmon artuhs of food, so that salt (*aiii)ol be Die jiredis- 

posing cause of the disease, which 1 am, then fore, lueliiied to altnhnte to the want 
of exercise, comhined with the dojjresbnig iiiHiieiice of the wiather. In >»orth (in^iudand, 
during the dark winter, suicide is rather <(»nimon amongst the Danes. \\ hatever may 
l)c the pleasure of an Arctic winter, the sojourmu's m JIvper])orea had the ivtnrn <»i 
sun w-ith delight. The Danes in Urecnland will climb through the snow to the highest 
eminence in the vicinity *»f tiuur houses, m llie chain e of getting an early iieej) of it just 
reddening the liori/on, aud for a moment gilding the snow* ^fhe Sdieiiau Samoyedcs 

and Ostiaks are said to glorify the return ol the sun, after the long night of winter, 
by rejoicing and sacrifici ■«. Kagcu'ly they watch for itb a])])earance, as DrNdeii has b^ 
W'ell dt‘s>cTibed in the oft-ejuoted lines : — 

In tijose roW r<*spons, vvh 'h no choei. 

Whore biDmling durknesH covers half tie* >‘*ar. 

To hollow Oftveb the shiverinfj nativoa uo, 

Bears range ahroo/l and hnnt m trucks of snow. 

Bnt when the tedious twilight wears away, 

And stars j^ow paler at the approach of day, 

The longing crowds to fiozen mountains run, 

Happy who first can 8o<» the glimiuerinff sun.*' 


FoqrinontliB of darkness may be a new negative sensation, bnt four months of dayJ.ght 
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is clecidodly a positivo oin», nnd inovi* as^iveaLlo. The milrif^ht sun is even a more pleasing 
objeel tbau the NortluTU Liglils. Hut even al'ltu’ th*‘ >\n\ appears ^summer is afar olT, 
IndctHl, some ol* the most disagreeable ueatlier oi‘ llu‘ Aretie regions is in early spring. 
The soutli-\ve.st winds ]>ring snow, of wliieh eoinparativ(‘]y little falls during the extreme 
cold period of winter. Jn s]>ring, ipy friend the jn’ie^t of Egedosminde (page IJ) is oftt»n 
bl(K*ked into his hous?» bidwcTU sunrise an<l sunset, but he is not so badly off as the 
pastor of a more southern settleiiK^nt, who is fre<|uontly entirely smothered jn snow until 
a gang of men eome and shovel him out of his priistegaard/’ or parstmage. Rain, 
or more •freijuinitly sleet, is also the eoneoniitanl of spring, with wild winds, which 
carry all before them. 

Oft(*n the v(*ry eoldest period of the year is tlu' s]>riiig. Sometimes, when the iec-pack 
splits, dense va])onrs art* seen tt) i<sne from the lissurt*, and fall in the form of sharp prickly 
snow^ 'fhis frost-srnokt* is due to tin* air, not eompletelv saturated, taking up moisture 
from the water. '^The jiroeess abs<»rl)‘^ and renders latent mueh heal, and this heat, 

smldenly taken from tlie surrounding air, lowers its tomiieratun* and caiuse'% preeijntalion.^' 
Of mueh the same mil lire is the* li^trhtn'y as it is (*alled b) the whaling sailors. This 

is tlio moisture, or fogs in the air, deposited in a line gossamer nt'lting of sharp 

V icicles, lhat ])iev(*e and eveoriati* the skin. Ol'ten tht* whtde surliiet* of the sea 
steams like a limekiln witli tin* frost -sm(»ke. The snow which descends is in the form 

of tlie most e\<piisite1y shajied ery'^tals, whieli, owing to the warmer slriitum of air into 
whi<*h Ihex descend, can ne\er in our latitinle be seen in sueb perfection. 

During the coldest season .lie sound of v<nees can be beard much further off 
than during the w'arnit'r wealher. The same pluniornenon is ohs(*rvable during the winter 
in our own climate. Ibit in the xVrelie regions it is inliiiitelv more marked. The 

sound of voice>s,^* wrote J^irry, ‘^whii’h during cold weather eouhl be heard at a much 

greater diitanee than usual, served now an * then to break (he silence 'ivhieh reigned 

around us —a silenei* far different from that ' aeoable composure which eliaraeterises the 
landscape of a cultivated counlrN ; it was Hu* doath-Iike stillness of the most dreary 
desolation, and the total absence of animal existence.^' During the winter at Melville 
Island, people eoiiM be heard conversing a mile off — no doubt owing to tlie density 

of the cold atmo*^j)h(‘re, hut also to the absence of all obslruetion in the ealni air. It 

may be also remarked that hori/onial refraction is increased, owing to the higlil} - 

^pndensed atmosphere, so that the sun becomes \i.sible several days sooner than it ought, 
by a.stronomieal ealioilations, to ])0 <'\])eeie1 in the latilmle in w’liieh tlie explorers are 
wintering. The Dutch notiet‘il this when tliey fevd wdutered in Spitzbovgen in loPil 
The wock*^ or suuh a. ’ hhnnis are aDo anotlu*? common Arctic sight in early 

spring. B}" the meteorologist (lu'y are l»e(ter knowui as parftefia and para^eft^ntp, aee(»rding 

:fs it i.s the sun or moon which is the subject of the optical delusion. They are 

<?onne(*tcd wdth the halos or eiri'les of prismatic colours around the sun or moon 
They are formed from the rofraetion and "refleetion of the rays of light by the 
minute snow r. ^stals of tlie cirrus cloud, while coronas arise from the iuterfereneo 
, the rays passing on each side of the globules of va])our/' The ]varliolia and pnrascicnee 
are the images of the sun or moon, which generally appear at the points of intersection 
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of the circle*? of the halo, owing to the light concentrated at these points. These images 
also exhibit the prispiatic colours of the halo. 

Clones of Ltyhi^ or atifhehay are also seen in the Arctic regions in gieat perfection. 
They aie sometimes seen when the shadow of an observer is lost in fog, and the 
shadow of his head is surrounded with prismatic »cncles (Buchan). Scores!)), on one 
occasion, saw four loncentric circles around his vhaclow. The 'phenomenon is always 
seen in the Polar regions when sunshine and fog occur at the sanu* time. 



A WINTER ^lEliV ot IGI-UF^MINUI s MLMuu\ , NOlUll ollEfcNL\M) in Onjinal Hkitih by Hr A P. Je^ner) 

When the darkness di'^appear^* the snow and ilc l^egin h» molt lapidly But thiough 
the whole summer, piecoss both of sea and glacial ue are floating in tlie sea The l.itter 
is, of course, continually being discharge<l from the I in<l, and tlu ‘slimmer has no effect 
on its production. On the contrary, the locbeigt, ^hoot out with icncwed \igoui duivig 
the summer mouths The soil ih always fiozen to a consideiable depth until late in the 
summer; in some places it ne\er thaws ncyond a few feet in depth At Jakutsk, in 
Siberia, frozen soil was found, on digging a well, at the depth of 3S‘2 feet below the 
surface. In January, Sir Edward Bek her oxpeiienccHl at his winter quarters \n 

Wellington Channel a temperature a.s low as 60® below zero vf Fahrenheit.* 

^ • In a popular ’^ork cf thw kind it would Iw more wtanno-M ti> th<» rcidfr to ffo fliboiitoly lOto th< question 
of recorded temperatures Those, howr^er who arc intfreeted in it will find much information oa tho euhjort in 
the Admiialt/s ** Manual and InainictiouH for the An-tio Expedition r f 1875,** and in tbo works there quoted. 
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contrary view has been long hel<l by theorists, and by a few explorers like Kane and 
llayes. Though analogy inilitatos agaiiioC the likelihood of this idea, yet again and 
again the captivating tale is told that, in tlie la»\ far North, the waters around the 
Pole are comparatively free fron. ice, and that yet a ship may sail in that '^open 
Polar sea^^ refulgent in Northern sunshine. In this favoured Eden of the Polar sea, 
^cindly dreamers have pcrsuadiHl themselves that no longer will the explorer^s path be 
barred by those 

“ Mountains of i<*e that stoi) the imagined way 
noyond rctaoin eastorly, to the rich 
Cuthaiau coast.” 
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Aji^nin and a^aiii have those opini jdaoes boon reported ; hut ropoatally have they proved 
to 1)0 only local and ot* liiiiiio<l o\li*ut. However, ;ib the doetiine, until it has been ahso- 
lutidy disproved, will be af*:tiin and a^ain broached, we may brielly snimnarise the arguments 
which have been adduced in support of this \iew\ At the same tinn*, they illustrate the 
arguments brought against it with more soundness. , It is poinliMl out, for ins1anci», that 
the enormous majority of the bergs drift south, white, if tliere' were a warm eurrent 
running north, the eontrary w'ould be the ease. It is deemed b} those not in i.i\our of 
the theor\ of an open Polar sea, that the laet of birds seen Hying northw^anl a proof 

of a milder climate around llic Pole. Ptarmigan are eoiitinnallj killed during Iho wdntev 

in high Northern lalitiulcvS ; dovekies (r^in and other w^ater-fowl, stay all the winter 

in the open leads among the iee. The knot {'L'nnyu canutufi) goes to tlu* Aretic regions 

to bretnl, but hitherto its nest has never been found, 'riiose and other birds scon flying 

northw’ards at this season of the year— the siiring — are migratory birds, w'hich leave warnuT 
countries io rear their }oung' in the Ari'iic regions, and thendbn* cannot properly he said 
to be flying north U) seek a iinldtM’ elimate. Jlorton, Dr. Kane^s steward, ivjiorted having 
•^ecn '^seals’ sporting and w^ati‘r-fowl breeding in the ^ open sea’ he saw from Cape 
Ji‘ffer.^on ; ” Init the same might be s<'eii iii any pail of the Vindie Sea where there was 
open winter. Dr. Kink has, moreover, conelusivel\ prov(*d that tlie famous “ ojmui Polar 
sea” of ilorton w’jls merely a thannel <‘ut by the strong eurrent during’ the w%'irm da\s 
of midsummer, and the subwpient evplorations of Hall have proved that it was only a 
^‘biglit” in the '«ound stretching still further towards lht» Pole. The gieat number c>f s^als 
and sea-fowl seen b} Morton, so far from In'ing conclusive ]>r<)of’ (»f an open Polar sea, 
IS viewed bv the oininent anthonty <pK»te<l as merely a sign f>f a single optMilng in the 
sea, the rest of whieh was eov^ered In iee — sea-birds and otlier animals alvv^js lloeking 
together in sin-h p).ices. Dr. Hayes^ open sea comm uiidin’ evaelly tin* same category. 
I]aye> wa.s, however, able to su]»|Knt his party on reindeer in the wry dislnct where Kane, 
with the absistaine of cxpindeiiced hunters, all but starved. Indeed, bad it not been for 
the Jitah Eskimo, he must liav'C inevitably suc*eumbed, with all bis party. It is, therefore, 
untrue that, as Maury asserts, he was able to subsist his party ‘^on the shores of 
ail ice-bound sea.” Ev*^n the natives — iron men tliongh tbej^ l)c — had in the month of 
March been compelhsl to eat twenty-six: out of thirty of tlieir dogs; and ])oor I Ians 
lleindrick, who, all for the love of Shanghu^s pretiv danglitiT, had deserted Kane, and 
jireferred to remain beliind, had been fon-iHl to eat the sealskin whidi (*ovcred Ihi* frame 
of his layak. It is abo a curious fa»‘t that the <*ol(Icst mean (emporaturo for the summer 
months vver** thoso of Kane and Keh’hcr (p. II), tin* two u(‘arest winti'r queirters to tfie 
suppcised opr*u sea. 

Wrangell, s]»eaking of tlie supposed open sea north of Siberia, mentions that the 
north-west winds brought willi tln*m a thick, moist fog, so that ilothes an(| tents were 
wet through. The contrary was true as rcganled Smith’s Sound. The wiiwls from ih(> 
•••u])po«ed open sea were always the coldest, while the south-east winds were moist. The 
t'Caaonft at which the open sea dcscrilMil })y Penny and Morton was seen, only shows 
that local causes produced an earlier disruption of the ice than elsewhere; and finally, 
the opponents of the open Polar sea ” theory argue that the drifts of the Aflrauce, 
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liesolute, and Fox, weiv owing* to causes uu<*oiitMn*no(l wiili any inov<*iiK»iits ot nx* in 
tlie Polar basin. La^t “f all, it is not vn»y L*liari(abl> coucliidod by* cnrt.iin iiaMgalor^^ 
whose ojiinion may bi* lakc^n for what it is worth, dial llir “ojien I'olar ^e.i ’ of Kane 
and liases in Smitli’s Sound was “discovered” there merely a*^ someihing* “to ^\ork 

expeditions to,” and <o^ cover the /eftture ol* the main objects of the evpedition — ju'^t as 
the English had formerly put a “polynia” up AVellingtun (’hannel, in older to work 
an expedition tln‘re ! 

The idea of open water around the Pole is, liowever, a sullieiently ancient one, and 
was talked of as a ^eientille problem ^ long before the expeditions mentioned U(n*e lirst 
proposed. Thu'^ the illu-itrious Sir T)avid Brewster pointed out, as far back as 

(hat distance from the l^’quatur w'as not to be taken as an a(‘curate inea-urc of luvit 
and cold, and that, in all jirobabdity, the thermometer would be found to range ten 
degrees higher at the Pole than in some other parts f>f the Arctic regions. Siorc^by 
aNu showed that, owung to the I(»ng-<‘on tinned sunlight of six nionllw, wiihh must 
j)i*evail at the Pole, theoretically, at the summer solstice, the inllueiKe of the sun on 

the surfa<*o ol‘ the earth is greatiT .'if the Poh' tlian at the ha{nator, by nearly oiie- 

half. That in reality, however, this is erroneous, is showm by tin' fael that in Jatifude 

7^'^ N., on the same basis of (.ileidation, the inlluenee of the sun is only less 

than lit the Pole, and also inueli greater than at the Eiiuator. Now in latitude 7^' X. 
the mean lemjieralure of the year is 17^ Eahivnheit, and iee is formed during nine months 
111 the Spit/bergen seas, neither calm weather nor proxiinit\ to land l>eing e‘^vential 

to Us formation.'^ 

Seoresliy, however, though tlieoreti«'al1y holding the opinions lie did, wa-^, like most 
other whalers, one of the strongi'st opponents of the ule.i of an “open Polar sea.” A 
laler advocacy of the “ oi»eii Polar sea” lias been foiind(‘d on the suppo-.ed fad that 
no iccl>ergs or ice, cneunil)ere<l with <*.irth or stones, have iieen '?een llo.iting* south 

from the supjiosed site of tlial ixgioii inlo 1 . oailv explored p. allels. But this idea 

has been at oiiee exploded by the faet that .he Swedish Expi‘dition, which in iMiS 
atU'mpted this northward route, met with stones and earth on the no which was 

drifting south, sliow'iiig that ihej had been atlaelied li» '-orne lann betwem Sj)it/bergt*n 
and the Pole, and that this area was fr(»/eii. Parry aNo found sand on tlu» ie(» m 

latitude 82° N. We may therefoio justly eiuielude, in tin* words of Piofi'ssor Xor leiiskjold, 
that the idea of an open Polar sea “is evidently a nure hv jiotlie^is, destitute id' all 
foujidation in tin* exiicrience whiih has alreiuly, by a eon^'iderable saerifiee, bewi gained; 
and the only way to approach the Polo which can l)e atleiniited, with any probability 

of succeeding, is that proposed by the most eelel/ialed Andie aatliorilics of Pngland, 
vi/., that of — after having passed t lie winter at Hie S«weu Islands, or at Smith’s SiUiiul — 
continuing the journey tow’ard'^ Hie North on sledges in the i5pring.”t 

Markbam: " Proceedinf^s of ilio Ko}.il (4eoj;'iaphuMl Society,” vol. ix., p. 138 (18G5); aKo Uickbon, 
'bid., p. 137; and Hamilton, %hUl , vol. xiii.,]». 234« (ISGli), 

t ** Journal of liao Boyal (ieo^rapliical Society,” vol x.vix , )* MU (lst>n) 
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CHAPTER III. 

Sea Ice, Glaciers, and Ifc’iBERGs. 

The ice wo sec Hoatiiiiy al>oul in the Arctic Sea diirinp: the summer is of two kinds 
— the product of the freezing of the bca, and that derived from the glaciers, and, Ihereforo, 
fresh water and of the land. 'Flic lii*&t is g^cnerally in the form of cakes of all sizes, 
from pieces a few inches in tliainoler to many miles in area. These field h of ice — a 

name applied to a continued sheet of ice, so large that its boundaries cannot be seen 

fiH)m the mast-head — arc the remains of the brokeii-up Jiues of the winter, leads 

us to speak of the various terms applied to Arclit* ic(', as ihe-e phra«-es eonlinually occur 
on a voyage, often Avith hut a vague meaning attached to them.* Some of the large 

ice-fields are frequently more than a hundred miles in lenglh, and more than half of tliat 
in breadth, each coiisUtiiig (»f a single sheet of i<(», haMiig its surface raised generally 
about four or six feet al>ovo the level (»f the water, and its base depressed to the de))th 
of nearly Iwenly feet beneath. \ei the thidvcst and stnmgest of these i(*e-lields eannot 
resist the |M»wer of a heavy swell. Indtunl, the thickest fields arc more aj>1 to be broken 
up by the force of the iiressure and the currents than tin' thinner ami more ])Iia1>le ii'C. 
When such a field is driven to tlie southward, and becoims ca posed to the effects *>f 

a grown or ground swell, it jire&eiitly breaks into a gn»al many piece's, ftwv of them 
exceeding forty or fifty }ards in diameter. When these pieces get tt^gether, navigufoiN 
speak of them as the i)acked ice, or the pack. This jiack is the ice into which ships 

are frequently embedded, and is often so large that it evtt'nds on every side so far 

that tlie eye can only detect the water, in the form of (nnes or intersi‘etiug it. 

To navigate these (eaih is the duty of the captain, w'ho sits in the cask or crow's- 

nest at the mast-head. All around is the white snow-eov end pa(*k, relieved only by the 
black water. It seems as if we were threading roads running through a snow -covered 
plain ([). 52). When the pack is so cireii inscribed that it can be seen across, it is 

known as a jmirh ; and is ealled a str(‘ani when its shajie is more of an oblong, no 

matter how narrow it may be, provided the continuity of the jiieces is preserv^ed.'^ 
A floe is usually the term ajqJied to pieces smaller than fields ; and hrii^h ice to the 
pieces which break off, and are separated from the longer masses by the effect of 
attrition. These pieces arc often collected into streams and patches. Dri/'f ice, or 
loo^e or open ire, is ice so open that snips can sail through it. Preciucntly, even in 

the depth of winter, the fields of ice, after being sfpieezed on one another, arc set 
on edge, and in that position cemented by the frosl. Such eminences in the midst 

of an ice-field are calhd ftttmmockn ; and ice in which they are of freqnelit oceurrereo 
hammock ice. 

^ Hummocks arc .also eau^ed by pieces of ice mutually crushing each other, the wTcek being 

« 

* Seoresby, on the ** Greenland or PuUr Ice'* in ** Memoirs of the Wernerian Society," 1815, p. 261; also 
Arctic Regions,** Ac. 
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hi THE rOUNTBIES OF THE WOKLT) 

iaevitably moot. Even a ship is momeiitauiy subject to the risk of being 

destroyed. The stoutest ship^s ribs can no more withstand the shock of luo of these ice- 
fields, e\en a couple of feet m thickncsq, than a sheet ot paper <oiiId \\ithsiand the blow 
of a pistol-ball. The cause of the motion of the ice ina> be due to cuiicnts, the wind, 
or the piessiire of othei ice ngainst them. 



(rT\fIlRS ^ 

In f)ur latitudes, and at low cdiwalions, all the snow whnli falls duiini»' the winter 
melts oft diiiiiiff the heat of the en>.umg sumiiui As we as.tiid hiirlui and hi«lui, thi!i 
winter’s bnowr takes a loiiifei peiiod to disappe.ii, until, .it a CLilain chiation, a portion always 
remains oiei to be iiiiud to the aaount ot iu\t wintei’s f.ill. 'Jhi' line ahoie which the 
winters snowr i«! not melted off h) the si miner’s heit is known as the “ -oiow -lino " 
Tlie height of this snow-hne laiies m.oKling to the se.,son, the side of the mountain, and 
the distaiiee of the inotinl im f.om the poles. Foi instaiue, if the ntotiiil.iin <)e not far 
from the equator, the snow-hne will he at a gre.it elevation; if it he neai the iiorQi or south' • 

.•In the following anount thi J.wnption of Anti. gla<iMa ih, to som<> .vt.nt, ilttidgid fit.m a p.wi Jmjin up 
hymcsattlw n-qoeat of the Ifoval (nogriphuil S,„„u,for thi um of tho Axtlii litijoditioii of IS?'. “Anlio 
Papmof the Hoyal Geoipaphtcol Society, pp 1—74. 
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Polesj it will be almost at the sea-level. In the Himalayas it is at a height of 14,000 or 
16,000 feet; in Spitzbergen and Greenland, as we shall presently see, thcfe are perpetual snow 
and ice at a very few feet aljove the shore. If this acenmulution of snow eontinnal to gather 
and gather above the snow-line, the rcsidt would be that the toj) of the mountain would get 
like a white umbrella, or like a monster snow-covered mushroom. Of course this would he 
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word, wliioh moans literally the ice-maker, thouj]|^h it is now 1 liorou<^lily nalnrdised in Iiln<r1ish. 
The w'lacier coiumences just at that point where thi^ snow is alternately melting during 
the day ami freezing during the night. This is at the term mat lou of the line of per]M*tual 
snow — at the suo\e-line in faet. All aho\e this point is known as the //nr, a Swiss 
proMueial word, which has also got incorporateil into our vocabulary. Bv this alternative 
melting and freezing, and h\ the pressure of tlio snow-masses bn each, the snow g<»ts 
eonvi‘rtt»d into a dull white, semi-j)orous ice. This ice begins to move downward — to seek 
tlu' lowest elevation. Tt is the commencement of tin* glacn»r. The glacier is now con- 
tiiiiLilly on the move, im|>elled hy what force is not vet clearly made out.* Numerous 
t luxuries have been suggested, though in many cases the cause which impels the glacier to 
move, and the method by which an icy river-like mass moves, have been mixed uj> togetlier. 

Saussure, Charpeiitier, Agassi/^ b\>rbes, Aloshw, and Tyndall iiiav be eitinl as among the 

authors of the theories of glacier motion. Amid th«‘ir war of wonU it vmII be sudlciently 
safe for us to take refuge in tlie old theory advanced liy the lirst climber of Moul lllanc — 
De Saus^iire — that a ghieier iiiovcn down the mounlain-^ide ‘'iniplv Iuviium* it cannot do 
anv thing cIm*, owing to tlie pressure of the lee and snow in its i(‘ar. CVrtain it is that 

it inovc’^ slowly but sureh, until il tills the valley, be it l»roiul or narrow; and, still 

moving onward, unites with other tributary glaciers, just a^ a river unite- with tributary 
stieanis, to swell into one br‘»jul eiirrenl of ice. The late at wlnMi it move's vanes ae'cording 
to the seiison of the vear, the ]>arl of the world, ami the position of Ihi' ghu ler, wliK'h is 
taken into <*onsideration. Jn the Al])s the average rate is irom (JJ to r.>l imdies daily. 
The hides move more slo\\l> tliaii the eentr«', wlieic the mavimum late is to inches 
per dicMii. Again, the bottom of the glacier, being retarded by the ground (»ver which it 
passes, moves more slowly than the top. The motion of the glacier is, in reality, to all intents 
.Uid ]>iirpo-r»s, subject to the same laws as the motion of a riv^cr. Tin' Arctic glaciers, of 
which we shall pri'scntlv sj/eak, move much imji'O sh)wly. from four and a half to eight 
inches per day is the rate at wdiieli the Gri'enlainl giai'iers liave been oljscrvcd niovi*. 

The appearance of a glacier after it has travelled several miles ainl acquired its normal 
Ibri'C i- that of a ridged expanse of snow -eo\ civil surface. The whole is hrokiai up by deep 
cracks or grext rents down which the streams formed l>y tlu' melting ol tlie snow 

tumble with a hollow^ Muiml ; (jliicl* f tafjhn, formed by tin* melting of the glacier all around 
the ic*e, j>rotc*cted by Hat stones which have fallen on it, until they arc supporic'd by icy 
pillar-; ice cone-, form<*d in mueh the same way whc'iv sand has fallen; unnflinH^ or hollow 
funncl-like places worn by' the streams which leap into them with a noise lift' tlmmler; 
and ittotHihicH. Of these the moraines are most remarkable. They are simjily the stones, 
earth, and ofht'r (UhrU dish«lgc(l from the ddes of glaciers, and whiidi accordingly lie on 
them in long lines on each si<le. These arc the (alfiral woraiuf^s. If the glacior unite wdfh 
a second, the contiguous lab^ral moraines will foriji a single mt'dhd one down llj|e middle of 
the common glacier, while the lateral ones remain us before, and so on. In tiiis way tjlj 
ever-moving glacier will carry rocks from the high Alps fur down into the jduiins below — 
miles and miles, it may be, from their original home, from under the glacier ili water ever 
Howing — sometimes a tiny stream, at other times a considerable river. The Rhone and other 
nvers take their rise in these sub-glocicr streams. These streaais are formed hy the melting 
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of the mider surface ot tlie glacier, whifh ib at a higher temporatiirc than the upper 

surface, and by the hurf.ice rivulets, which 2 >our down I1 m» and inonliiis (< r 

mills The glju'ier in moving along imbeds in ils iindcr-.surfacc sloiich, earth, and 

other ilcbrh which it passes over. It thus acts like a huge mo\ab]e tile on the rocks with 
which it eomiN in coniael. The result is that the sub-glacier river is laden with a white 
imiial^iable mud, and that the roclcs over which a glac*i(*r has gone an* rounded and 

grooved, and the whole country shaven as if hy a rough jilaiK* and file eonihiued. The 
Swiss shejihc'rds know this well, an<l style such roinided n»eks /vWo from 
their likeness to the hacks oi' black sheep Ising in the long '^I’he gku it*r is all 

llie time moving from the frosty summit of the lofty peak do\vn into the lijNsland \alle\. 
If the season be a javourahlo one among the vineyards and eorn-lields, it stops there; and 
the lieal of the sun being more powerful than the 2 >ropelling motion (if the o lacier, 
causes tin* end to melt awa\, and tlie ])rogn‘ss of the great u e-river is tluis terminated. 
Standing in front of one of these glaei(*r ends, a sloping ina^^s of ice fac(^s the olKer\er. 
Water is Htreamiiig over the (*dge, and the white muddy glacier riv(*r is ixmiing out 
from beneath. 0\ei‘ the (nlge of the glacier something is always tnuililmg — at one 
time a thimhlerul of sand, at amdlier a cartload of rock and earth. If tin* glatier 
has it*lreat(‘d, as sometimes it will during hot summer, this rubbish will (‘Mend ncrosN 
the gh*u jiarallel w'itli the end of th(‘ glacier, like a eonfus(*d laniiiart. under the name 
of the fenifiHu/ moraine. These moraines, along with the vo(k-M*rat( lungs and rut/hs 
are the certain signs t)f glaciers having ]>nssed o\(‘r any ]»art of the count rv, 
and, as w'c shall se(» jiresimtly, an* addii(*ed as jiroof that tln‘ bcottisli glens W(‘i(* onct* 
the heJs of glaciers, like those of tin* Aljis, or of Greenland, in an (‘arlier stage of tlie 
world's history. 

Sometimes a gla(‘ier v\ill mov(» much fnrtlier than w’as c\}K‘ct(xl, and advan(*e far 
into the region of cullivat(‘d laud, killing the en» 2 )s and carrying away roltagos and olh(‘i* 
ohsta(*l(‘s in its way a^ c^asily and much inoi(‘ * rtainly tliaii the carpenter’s ^^hine carries 
the a.ha\ings of the jdaiik bidbre it. This is, 'lowever, rarely met with. Long after it 
has letreated it leaves behind it tin* marks of its visits — such as angular blocks of Mono 
which it has carried on its snrfaci*, often belonging to lock not found in that \ieniit', 
moraines, serai chcil and jiohshed stones, rochea and Umlders rounded by btung 

rolled under tlio glacier into the under surface, wdiere th(‘y bave go1 embedded. Tlu'^e 
Ibnndlings,^^ as they are called in Switzerland (])age 5(>), are found plentilull> scattered 
over every Al^niK' valley, in places where no glaciers Live (‘ver bet'n bince the inemor\ 
of man. 


8neh is a brief sketch of bome of the more (•minon phenomena of glacier^. The\ 
are the same whether in the Alps of Norway or of New Zealand, in Sw it/(‘rland, or iji 
tlio Himalayas, Ililliei’to we have avoid(*d the dis 2 mti‘d question of the cause of glacier 
^lotion. To OKjdain this many theories have been advanced, some of which are almost 
entirely abandoned; others are still sub jmUc(*, Among these must lie taken the thcorv 


||of Forbes, who looks n 2 >on a glacii'r as an ‘^inq>erfect iluid or viscous body which is 
Kpged down shqies of a ec'rtaiu inclination by the mutual jire-^sure of its j>aTts.” Acvording 
this eminent Alpine observer, a glacier is not a erysUilline solid, likt‘ ice, frozen in 
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a muiild, but jn^ssesscd of peculiar fissured aud laminated structure, througb which 

water enteml into, its intrinsic composition, giving it a viscid consistence similar to that 
possessed by treacle, honey, or tar, but differing in degrec.^^ TyndalPs theory is in reality 
very little different from that of Forbes, only he denies that glacier ice is viscid, but 
that its motion is due to the alternate fracture and re-freezing (or re-gelaiion, as ho calls 
it) of the broken fragments. A hot war has been the result of this gla(‘ier discussion, 
in which the rival combatants have used terms and thrown out insinuations against each 



other of a nature, no doubt, characteristic enough of scientific conix’ovcrsy, but which are 
decidedly unworthy of the dispute and the disputants. 


Aectic Glaciatton. 

In the Polar regions there are also glaciers identical with those of Alpine countries, 
but on a grander scale, and in some respects different from those of inland countiScs, owing 
to their proximity to the sea. In the Arctic? regions the snow-line is close to tae water'si®^ 
edge — at most only a few hundred feet aliovc it. The glaciers thus, sooner or liter, reach 
the sea, which they can never do in the Alps, though in Norway some of them do. When 
they reach the .sea they break off in the form of icebergs, so familiar to the voyager in 
the Arctic Ocean* In Spitzbergen and in Greenland they are seen in perfection; but it 
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is only in the latter country that Arctic jflaciation can he seen on a great scale. Hence we 
may take Greenland as typical of the rest of the Arctic regions. 

Greenland is in all likelihood a large wedgc-sshaped island, or series of islands, surrounded 
by the icy Polar basin on its northern shore.s, and with Smith’s Sound, Baffin’s Bay, Davis’ 
Strait, and the Spitzbergen or Greenland Sea of the Dutch — the old “Greenland Sea” of 
the English whalers — dompleting ils insularity on its western and eastern sides. The whole 
of the real de facto land of this great island consists, then, of a circlet of islets, of greater 
or less extent, circling round the coast, and acting as the shores of a great interior vier 
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de gla-ce — a huge inland sea of fresh-water ice, or glacier, which eovei's the wh de extent 
of the country to an unknown depth, Boneatli this icy covering must lie the original 
bare ice-covcrcd country, at a much lower elevation tlmn the surroimding circlet of islands. 
These islands are hare, bleak, and more or less mountainous, i-eaching to about 2,000 feet ; 
the snow clears off, leaving room for vegetation to burst out during the short Arctic 
summer. Tlie breadth of this outsKirting land varies, .is do the spaces between the different 
idands. These inlets between the islands constitute the fiords of Greenland, and are the 
^annels through which the overflow of the interior ice discharges itself. It is on those 
■stands, or outskirting land, that the population of Greenland lives and the Danish trading- 

f ts are built — all the njst of the country, with the exception of this island circlet, being 
Inndless, sea*like waste of glacier, which can bo seen here and there peeping out in 
distance. On some of the large and more mountainous islands, as might be expected 
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in swell a climate, there are small independent sylneiers, in many eases oominp^ down to the 
sCii, and there di'-eha'^i'^i? ieeherj^s ; but lhe«e glaciers are of little importaiwe, and have 
no eonik‘<<ion with the ^reat internal ieo-eoverin^ of the countri. I have eallinl the land 
eindingf this interior iee-desert series of islands/^ because tlnnj^h numhors of them are 
joined loj^etluT by i>*la('iers, and onl) a few are wholly insnlal(Hl by wat(*r, many of them 
(uukvd, the nujoiiti) are bonndetl on their eastern sale by tin’s inicrnal inland lee; yet. 
whelher boundetl 1>\ water or by lee, the boundar} is ]»eri>etnal, and wbateAer be the 

insul.itin*^ medium, tliey are to all inttuits and purposes i\ht)uh. This is w'oll known to the 

Danes m (rreonland )>\ the name of the “ inlandsiis,’* and thoiiirh a familiar nibject of 
talk airmn^&t them from the earliest times, it ib only .i vt‘r\ few of the eolonibts who 
have ever reached it. The natues every wdiere have a tj^reat horror of penetrating into tlie 
interior, not only on a(»coiint of the dangers <»f ice-travel, hut from a superstitious notion 

that the interior is inhabited b\ c‘vil spi‘*its in the shape of all sorts of monsters. 

Crossing* over the eomparatively narrow <trip of land, the traveller comes to this 
i^reat inland ie«^. If tin* termination of if Ik' at the sea, its fate looks like a ijfreat leo-w'fill : 
indeed, the Kskmit) i.dled U tin' Ser//^//?* mu/i\ whith means tins e\actly. The liei 4 ^ht of this 
uy face \aries adurdin*^ to the depth of the valley ti tjord wliidi it fills. If the \all(*y 
be shallow, the height is low; if. on the tonirary, it he a deep ^den, tlum the sea-faee of 
the iflaeier lu the fjord is lofty. From l,tUUt to o, 0(1(1 f.^t is not iimoTrimon, In such 
sitnalioiih the face i-* aKvays deep, because berfi^s are continnall}^ bre.ikino’ off from it; and 
then it is not only extremely danjjcrous to approach it, on aetount of tlu' ice falling*, or the 
wave taused bv the displacement of the water, but freun tlu' gri'at sloojmoss; of Hie face 
it is rarely pobsihle to get on to it at all. lu siu'h pl.*u*cs Dr. Uink lias generalU found 
that it rises by a gradual slope to the gcneial level plateau 1>evoml. However, where it 
doc'^ not reach tlie soa, it is often possible to climb on it from tlu* kind by a gentle slopo, 
or oven in some cases to ,ste]) up on it as it shelves nj). Once fairly on the inlana ice, 
a dreary scene meets the view\ As far as the eve can reach, to the north and to the south, is 
tliis same great iee-tield, the only thing to relieve the eye being the winding black circuit 
of the coa.st-linc land or islands before described, here infringing in little peninsulas on the 
ice, tluTC tile ice do\cfaiIing in the form of a glacii'r on the land, and now and then 
the waters of a deep fjord penetrating into the ice-fmld, its c ircuit marked by the black 
line of eoa.bt surrounding it on eiflicr side, the esastern goncually being the ic'c-wall of the 
glacier, the western being the sc'a. Travelling a short distance on this interior iee, it soc'ms 
as if we were travcdling on the sca. The land begins to fade away behind us like the shore 
rcjcding as wo sail out to sea; while far away to tlie eastward nought can he seen Lnt a difti, 
clear outline like* the hori/on hounding our view. The loe rises by a gentle .slope, the gnuliont 
being steeper at first, but gradually getting almost imperccjitilile, though real. In the winter 
and .spring this ice-ficM must he covered with a deep blanket of snow, and the .surface must 
then be smooth as a snow-cove rtxl frozen lake; but in the summer, by the melting of the snow 
it is covered with pools andcour'^ing streams of icy-coM water, which either find their way over' 
the edge, or tumble with a holUuv sound through the deep crevasses in the ice. How deep 
these crevasses are it i.s impossible to say, as wc could not see tx) the bottom of thoAi, nor 
lid the sounding-cord reach down except a short way. Tee depth of the ice-covering will. 
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of course, vary; when it lies over a valley it will be deeper, over a rnoniilaiii-foji less. All we 
know is, that jtist now it is almost level throug-lioiit, hill and dalti inakinu;- no differenet*. 
However, with such a huge hui)erineuni])ent mass ol* iee, the averaged height, of the coast- 
lying islands is greater than that of the inland ice, and it is onl} after ('limbing eunsiderable 
heights that it can be seen.^ Therefore, sui)}K)sing this covering to be removed, 1 think the 
country would look like a huge shajhnv oblong vessel with high walls around it. The suifaee 
of the ice is ridged and furrowed after the manner of glacners gem^rally ; and lliis furrowing 
does not decrease as wa go furtluu’ inland, hut, as far as our limited means of ob-t,ervatioii go, it 
seems to increase* ; so that were it possible to cross this vast i(*v desert on dog-si edges when 
the snow is on the ground, 1 do not think it would be possible to return, and it> exjdoration 
would re(piire tlie aid of a ship on the other side. On its surface there ajipears not a trace of 
any living thing except a minute alga (a simi>le, almost miero.scojnc ])lantj ; and after heaving 
the little outpouring otfshoot of a glacier from it, the dn*ari7iess ol tin* s(‘(‘iu! is not relieved b\ 
even the sight of a patch of earth, a stone, or aught belonging to tlm world ^\e seem to }ia\e l(‘fl 
behind. Once, and only once, during our altemiit to ex])lore tliis waste did I see a faint ivtl 
streak, whicb showed tin* existence of the red siiow-plaiit ; but ev(Mi this uas l)ei'ore tlie land 
had l)(*en fairly left. A few traces ol other algie were seen by Jh’ofessor Xordeu.sk jd)d and J)r, 
'vlio afterwards made a similar but more successful attempt. Animal life s(‘ems to 
Im* l'*ft tbc \ieinity; and tlie eliilliiies^ of the afternoon breeze, which regularly blew with 
piercing bitteriiosb over the ice-wuhtes, even caused the liskimo dogs to crouch under the Icc of 
the sledge, and made us, their masters, draw the fur hoods of our coats higher about our ears.t 
\A hclher this ice-lield be eoutinuons from north to boiitli it is not ]K)S‘>il>Ic in the present state 
of our k non ledge to di*eid(*, but m likely it is so. Whether Us longitudinal range be uon- 
tiiuious is mon* ditileuli b) decide, lliough the exphjrers who have attempted to penetrate it, saw 
nothing tf) the eastward to break their view; so that, as 1 shall imnicdlalely di'vcuss, there 
si‘ems every prohabilily that in (iivenlaiid tlmro is one continuous unbroken level field <»f ico, 
swaddling uj) in its snowy winding-sheet hill .:nd valley, without a single break for upw^ards 
of milesJ of latitude, and an avcrag'c of . 0 miles of longitude, (»r fivm (ape Farewx‘ll 

to the upper extremity of Smith’s Sound, and liom the w'esi coast of Cireenland to the east 
coiist ol the same eountry, a stretch of iee-c )vered country infinitely greater than ever was 
demanded h\}K)lhetu'ally by Agassiz ’w supiiort of bis glacier-theory.* 

Are th(‘re any ranges of* nionnlaiiis fr<‘ni the sloj)es of whieli this great interior ic(‘ 
descends? As 1 have said, we are imt in a position to ahsolutely <leeidc; but the probabilities 
l^re in favour of the negative. There axe no iceberg streams on the east coast of 
Greenland, and bergs are rare off that coast. If there were inaiiv ieehergs, tlie Held of ll(»e 

« in Uink’H “ (IrAnland,** ii , p. 2, iv two < h.ii.it ti riUie \kws uf the ,»piu .iranco of the inkiior hi sem from 
Biirh (-levations. 

• f JA>r drsrripiion of tlio offec*ts uf thi* ieo in liinitins; anim.il aiul veqi'l.ihlc life, iifit iho aullK)r‘j' “ 

Fauna of GroenUnd,” *‘Proi. Zool. Sot. Lend., ISOS/’ p, 337; Adniirjdty’.*> *•’ Manual of t)ie N.ilnril ULjtory of 
*Gri)culajul,’’ 187*5, p. 7 ; and ‘‘Klorula DiHcotinii,” “Trans. Hot. Sor. Kdiii.,” vol. ix,, p. 140. 

J Rink wiys KOO niilt's; l)ut throiurhout his ^.llual>l^• works he only spt'aka td’ Panibh porli» u of Gnonland, 
of whirh it i)rofea«.'8 ntdely to lai a dew ription. Jamichon and other w'ritirs senn to think Ih-it it is onl) Ntirtb 
Greouland that is . . ^‘ered. All tlu* oiniutry. north and south, is t^pia.11) sw.ithed in ico. 
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and paek-iee which skirts that coasts and which has prevented exploration except in very open 
seasons, s(»on be broken up by the force with which tlie ber^s, breakings oft from the 

land, would &inash througfh the icefield, and, actingr as sails, hel]>, by the aid of the winds, as 
elsewhere, to sweep it away. I am therefi»re of o]»inion that the ^reat ice-field slopes from 
the cast to the west coast of Greenland, and that any ber^s which may be seen on that coast 
are from local glaeiei*s,, or from some uuim2)ortai\t dethient of the gfeat interior ice. Nor 
do I think a range of mountains at all necessary for the formation of this huge wer de glace ; 
for this is an idea wholly derived from the Alj)inc aial other m<»iinfain ranges, where the 
glacier system is a petty affair conijxircKl with that of Greenland. I look mion Greenland 
and its interior ice-field in the light of a broad-lipped, shallow vessel, but with chinks in the 
lijis hero and there, and the ghicitT like the vi.scous matter in it. As more is ]X)ured in the 
viscous matter will run over the edges, naturally taking the line of the chinks as its line of 
uutflo^v. The broad lips of the ves>ol, m my homelv simile, arc the outlying islands, or 
^‘outskirts; the viscous matter in the vessel the inland ice, the additional matter continually 
being poured in in the form of the enormous, .snow covering which, wdnier after w'intor, 
for seven or eight months in the your, falls almost continu(»usl\ on it; the (*hinks are the 
[jorIs or valleys down which the glaciers, representing the ontllowu’iig vis(*ous matter, emjdy 
the surplus of the vessel. Jii other W(»rds, the ict‘ flows out in glaciers, overflow’s the laud, 
in fa<*t, down the valUys and fjords of Greenland, by force of the superincumbent w^'ight 
()f the snow, just as does the grain oii the floor of a barn (as admirably destTibed by 
Jamieson) when another sackful is cinjitied on the top of the mound already on the ll(»or. 
''The floor is flat, and therefore does not conduct the grain in any direction; fhe outward 
motion is due to the pressure of tin* particles of grain on one anrdher; and, given a floor of 
infinite exten.si(»n, and a jiile of suflicient aiinnint, the mass would move outward to any 
distance, and w’ith a very slight j)it(*h or slope it would slide forward along the incline.'^ 
To this let me a<ld that if the floor on the margin of the lieaj^ of grain was undulating, 
the .stream of grain woul<l take the courst* of such uiidiilatioiis. I’he w\ant, therefore, of much 
slope ill a country, and the absence of any great mountain-range, are of ^ cry little moment 
to the movement of land-ice, pforided xre have snow enough,^' 

As the ice reaches the cou'^t it naturally takes the lowest level. Accordingly, it there 
forks out into glaciers or ice-rivcrs, by \vlii<*li means the overflow of this great ice-lake is sent 
off to the sea. The length and breadth of thi^^e glaciers vary acconling^ to the breadth or length 
of the interspace botw’eeii the islands down which it flows.* If fbc land project a considerable 
way into the great icc-lake, then the glacier is a lung one ; if the contrary be the case, then it 
is hardly distinguished from the great interior ice-field, and, as in the case of the great glacier 
of Humboldt in Smith's Sound, the interior ice may be said to discharge itself almofet wnthout 
a glacier. The face of Humboldt’s gla(*ier is in breadth about sixt}'' miles. This, therefore, I 
take to be the intersjmce between the nearest elevated skirting land on either side^ It thua 
appears that, between the inland ice and the glacier, the difference is one solely of degree, not 
of kind, though, for the sake of clearness of description, a nominal distinction has been drawn^ 

* Properly speakin;^, acronliog to the ordinary nomenclature, the v'l\plo of the ico, from ilie downwards, 
Bhoiild be called ffUcier ; but as we have not yet pcn<>trate(l sufRcieuUy far into the interior to observe whore the 
fmi ends and the glacier begins, 1 have, for the sake of distinctness, adopted the above arbitrary uomonclature. 
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The glacier, as 1 have said, will usually flow to the lowest elevation. Accordingly it may f^ike 
a valley, and g'radually advance until it reaches the sea. In the course of a^i's this valley will 
be grooved down mftil it deejx'ns to the sea-level. The sea will then enter it, and the glacier- 
hed of former times will become one of those fjords whicli indent the coast of (irreenlaiul and 
other northern countries, often for many miles; or these may he much more speiulily produced 
by depression of the laj^d, such as I shall show is at preswit ^oiny* o;i. By force of the sea tlie * 
glacier proi)or will then he limited to the land, and its old binl become a deep inlet of the sea, 
hollowed out and grooved by the icebergs vvhieli pass outwards, until, in the course of time, by 
the action of a force wliich I shall presently dobCrilx^, the fjords get lilled uj) and clh)ked again 
with icebergs, in all probability again to become the Ixh^I of some future glacier stream. In 
alpine ivgu)ns, far away from the coast, the gla<‘ier, as it pushes its way down into warmer 
regions, either advances or retreats, acc(»vding to (he heal ol* llj(‘ siimniiu*; but in cither ease it 
gives off no great mussses of ice from its inferior extremity. Hie sanu' is triu* ol the Arctic 
glacier when it protrudes into some mossy valley without n’acliing tlic sea; but when it 
reaches the sea another Force comes into operation. We have seen (I) the inland iei'-fndd 
emptied by (;’) ilit' gla<‘ier ; W'c now sec the glacier relieving itself by nn'aiis of (;!) tin* icelierg, 
or ‘‘ ice immiitain,^’ as the wonl means. 

When the glacier reaches the sea it grooves its way along tlie bottom niidiT tlu‘ water for 
a considerable distance; indeed, it miirht do so fora iongNvay did lu^t the buo\nnl ait ion of the 
sea stop it. For instance, in one locality in South (Irocnland, in about '^'1' N. lat., 
between Frodnkshaab and Fi>keruics«5, or a little north ol the l^skimo ilhliing station of 
Avigait, ard vnith of another Milage called Tekkisok, is a remarkable instance of this. Here 
the ** iisblink,^^ or the ice-glaiiee of the Danes (<>., the jn-ojecting glacier, though English 
seamen use the word '‘iceblink ** in a totally different sense, nu^auing theridiy tin* loom of ice 
at a distance), projects bodily out to sea for more than a mile. The bottom ajii^ears to bi* so 
shallow that the sea lia& no effect in raising it up; and the breiulth of the glacier itself is so 
considerable as to form a stout brcakw'ater to the fori’C ol the \\a\e.'*. It w'as long snpjioscd 
that the iceberg broke off from the glacier by the mere force ol' gra\ify : this is luit so. It is 
forced off from the jiarent glacier by the buoyant action of the sea from biMicalh. Tlie ice 
groans and creaks; then there is a crashing, then a roar like the discharge of a park of 
artillery, and wdlh a niofistroub ngurgitatioii of waves, felt far from the scene id' disturbance, 
the iceberg is launclied into life. The breeze which ]»lows out I’rom the land, gtmcrally for 
several hours every day, seems, acci^rding to my observation, to have the elfeid of Idowdng the 
bergs out to R(»a; and then they rn.ay be seen sailing majestically along in long lines out of flic 
ice-fjords. Often, however, is^jlated bergs, or groups of bergs, will lloat aw'ay soiitli or nouth. 
Occasionally a vessel will bo driven on to a grounded berg. Such an a(;cidcnt haj)i)ened to the 
steam-tender one of Sir H. Austin's squadron, in the Franklin Search Efpeditiou of 

1850-51. She, liow^ever, escaped uninjured, though enclosed in a cradle on the side of a befg 
formed by the broken floe, &c., as showm in the sketch made at the time by ( omminuhn’ IVIay, 
R.N. (See Plate L) • V 

Bergs from the icc-.streams of Baffin's Bay w’ill be found in the southern reaches of 
Davis' Stniii; while others, bearing debris which eoulil oidy have been aceuimilated ii» South 
Greenland, will be found frozen in the floes of Melville Bay or Lancaster Sound. It is a 
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coinnioti mistake, but one wliieh a moment’s rcfleelion would surely dissipate, that ber^s found 
in the south must all liavc come from the north, and tliat those farther north must have come 
from the regions still farther iiorlhward. The winds and the currents waft them hither and 
thither, until, by tlie force of the waves, they break into fragments and become undis- 
tinguishablc from llie oozy fragments of (Iocs around them. Often, however, they will ground 
either in Ihe fjord or outsid** of ii, and in this position remain for months, and even years, only 
to b(‘ removed by pie(‘es calving or breaking oil! from them, and thus light(*ning ih(‘m, or foreed 
off the bank where they have touched the bottom by tin* foree of the dispbiced wave eaused by 
the breakinif off of a fresh berg. Ice much exposed to the sea bn^aks off in small ice-calves, but 
not in bergs. This calving will sometimes set the sea in motion as much as sivtecn miles off. 
The colour of the berg is, of course, that of the glaci(»r; but by the continuous beating of the 
waves on it the surfa(*e gets glistening. Tlio (olour of the mas.^ is a dead white, like hard- 
pressed snow, whi(*li in reality it is, while scattered through it are lines of blue. These lines 
are also seen in the gla(‘ier on looking down into the erevas«es, or at the glacier-face, and are, 
in all probability, caused 1)\ the aiiiuial melting and freezing of the surface-water of the glacier. 
Idum another fall of snow comes in the wuiiter; then the suns of summer melt the surface to 
some slight <*\t(‘nt ; fixwc*", forming an ie(» different in colour from tlie compre^‘»pd snow- 

iec of .tin* gl.ieier, nud so on. I am aware, howcwiu*, that tliis is a subject of controversy; and 
this \ie\'’of mint* Is only bmught foiavard as a probabh* explanntitm, suggested to me as far 
back as lS(ll,>vhen I Jirst saw glaciers in the nj)per rear lies of Ballings Bay and on the western 
sht>res of Davis^ Strait, ami Itmg before I was aware that this streaked or veined character of 
glacier-ice had been a subject of dispute.* 

lyndall considtU’s that the veined <ir ribboned structure of alpine glacier is owing to 
the presenee of sj)aces from which the air-bubbles in the ice have bemi wholly expelled, trans- 
bueney being thus converted into transparency. Thest* blue veins are ai)pareJitly caiiseil 
by pres'iure. 'flic pressure is excited in three directions, producing veins which aiv oom- 
plemcntary to the three kinds of crevasse — trail" i n\se, longitudinal, and marginal. 

The greater {Hirtion of the bergs form long -treanis opposite tlioir ice-fjords,” those 
streams being constantly reinforced by fresh additions iKuired out from the fjord, lienee 
certain localities in (Ireenland are distingui"hed by their ^Mee-st reams ; ” these localities 
being invariably opposite the mouths of ice-fjords, or fjords with great glaciers at their 
landwxird end pouring out icebergs. AVherever these glaciers terminate the glacier stream 
wiy be found. 

What is under the i(*e no man can say. No doubt the rountry is undulating, but 
it niust now be well w'orn dowm by the ieniiviise mass of ice which has been for ages 
moving over it. The amount of mud pouring out in*o the fjords is very great. In some 
cases it is shoaling up the fjords, .aid in a few eases has effectually blocked them. The 
tnftd is line, and soon gets laminaltHl. The Aixrtie sh(*lltisli burrow' into it, and wdieu the 

# llicsu blue Btiipos uw acvoral fott in dimmaion, and in thorn are t^cnorally found the diit-l>ands " of foreign 
matter (stonon, gravel, clay, ), tlio romuina of tho moi.dno. Dr. Rink thinks tli.it tlu^ blue '.tiipes aio fonned by a 
filling up of tho flse.irea in tho ieo >\ith watci—" i)Ciha]>a mixeil with snow, gravel, and sioneb; and am h a 

rofrigeratiun of the water in tho fiaaunm may ho aupposed to be on important agency in setting in motion those grout 
mountains of ico.'* 
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petty tides of the far North are at ehb, they are exiwscd in long dreary flats, over 
which the icy winds from the interior blow wth hitter force. When the glacier reaches 
the sea, tlie stream flows out under the water, and, owing to the smaller s])eciflc gravity 
of the fresh water, rises to the surface, as Dr. Rink descrilxfs, “like springs "—though 
he does not consider (as some have supposed him to do) tlmt that water was in reality 
spring-water, or of the nature of springs. Here arc" generally swarms of Entomostraca 
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(or water-fleas) and other marine animals. These attract flights of gulls, which arc ever 
noisily fighting for their food in the vicinity of such places. 

We lived for the greater i^ortion of a whole summer at Jakohshavn, a litUe Danish 
post, in latitude 69‘' 13' N., close to which is the great Jakohshavn ice-fjord, which annually 
pours an immense quantity of icebergs into Disco Ray. In early times this inlet was quite 
open for boats ; and Nunatak (a word meaning a " land surrounded by ice ") vwas once 
an Eskimo settlement. There was in 1867 an old man (hfanjus) living at Jikobshavn 
whose grandfather was born there. The Tessiusak,' sm inlet of Jakohshavn ice-fj>nl, could 
at that time be entered by boats. Now-a-days, Jakohshavn ice-fjonl is so chok^l up liy'" 
bergs th^ it is impossible to go up in Iwats, and such a mode of entering it is never 
thought of. The .lessiusak must be reached by a laborious journey over land ; anti Nunatah 
is now only a distant island surrounded by the inland ice— a place where no man lives, or 
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has, in iho moinoi}^ ol an> one now liMii", loathed^ 13* I h its shore and ih.it 

ot the main fioid aie numoious leinains ol dwclhni^s lonq nnnihabji.ihle, owing* to it 
bein" nnj>o''Siblo to gain aucss to them !>} sia The ml ind ice is now eiicio.a* lung on 
the Iind, though at oin time it appeals lo hue to\<ied many poitioiib ot the country 
at ])iesent baio Tins ad\ nne ind ictieit of the inlmd ice in ly be diu to chinge ol 
climate, to the lajnd ild\aiue| ol the ire horn the intiiioi, oi lo the use ind fall oi 
the liiicl (p ()7) 

There au tiaditions that a guat iiiht onto stutdud auo>s (iKdiliiul not lar 




fj^nn this plau as lepUMiiiid on some of 1h obi mips, but ihil it his iKt* now i»ot 
chokid uj) with ( oiibolid itcd biigs In ioinui tinus the niti\(s iwul to spi ik oi jikcis 
of tinibei diittiiig out of thu inkl, ind tell <»! p(0]»le (oming and st<UKs 

)ol hiigci ammig tluin of the loimei (xuiiitncc * sudi pioots ol the openm--^ oL the 
inlet All that we know is, that siu li i ti nis <ontinent il jussage, it e\oi it did ixi'^t, is 
now shut up. The gluni and tin n t sticim hue not dunged Ihui (oiuse, though, if 


* * AU loiks ts '^uiiound I l\ tin ml ml i ii ill I Nunitil'' 1\ Ih Co nl m 1 r 

f 1 loin obsi 1 \ itioiis muU in llu suinm i tf IS"! it Iikd hi\n li il 11 Uuul \ ^im -,i 1 ri"*, 

ouiiinAtod thifi At 47 fc«t pu ditm in Min ni i 1 nl(‘*s thtif snm f*u it <n i in th m cWi \ ilini'* this i\tii 
ordinary rate of motion is from twintj to tbiil) tmi s giciUi than .,lui is hoi Inn ols r\«d to moit m 
tim].)cratQ ronos 
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foot of ice, and the cntiro mass must have wei'ohod not less than S/IOO^OOO^OOO tons, 
llink has ral<*ii1ated that about onc-scventli of the l)ulk (»f an iceberg is above tli<» water, 
and siv-sevonllis lielow il. 

Tlie fom‘ of the uiiter dis])la(*(‘d by the shooting ou< i-. ^reat. xVetually the f*al>le of a 
bri^ of 200 tons was broken by tlie (auM*d by the slioolini^ out <»f the K*ei)ergs in 

•lakohshavu Fjoul. If "in the little liarbour of .lakol)sIiavii the w.iter roM* and fell with a force 
sutfieiont to aceom])Iisli this, on other parts of the coast it iiiu^t havi* been oven greater. 

Professor Xorileiiskjold (onsideis tlial h<‘ saw no true moiMines in (iireenlaiid. It is 

perfectly ^irreet Ih.it the gla(*i(uv, which are tlie outli‘ts for the lee pouiing seaward from 
the interior, are, in some cases, so short that before they reach the *- 0.1 tlu*y arc unable to 
accumulate muc‘h moraine^ ; but that thev do m many ease's, the lo.uU earned on th(' surface 
of the ieebeigs — to go no further for an illustratu»n — abundantly testify. Whether or not 
there are mountains in the iiitcador, w'e do not as \et know’. The ahstmee of moraine on the 
ico, so far as ohsiu'wcl, goc‘s, howe\er, far to n'lider this \ery doulitful. 

Sometimes fragments luiak off the* lung: this i-, ealled ^^ealving.^' Tlie^e fragmcMits 
w’ill oeeasionally (all «m boats, 01 mi the <le<*ks of passing ships, and are one of tlu‘ great 
clangiM’s ein (Uintc'red in Antic na\ igatimi. The beigs lh(*msel\('s are not often the cause 
of i dents, tboiigli I have seen one, carrii'd swiftlv befon' the wind, oh^iui the side <•£ a 

ship ol i(s hoais iH*f<»re llu* Indnisman uuikl sl<er ont of its wa\. The winders frecpicntly 

anchor to them wIkmi tliey are agrmind, and owing to the aKimmlation of fre-^h water in 
Ihi'ir hollows, tluw arc in tin* habit uf watering the ship b\ nuMiis c«f a hose lc‘t into the 
water-tanks in the ship'^a hold. 

Kisl \M) Fvlt or run Arpik Lwds. 

If tin* reader he a geologist — and geology is only a ]»art of gt*(*graj)liv — ^lie need not bo 
(old that the earlli lias undc'rgon'^ many cduiUi* . It will be among the most familiar of 
truths to him, that though the ])oets have rhyn d of the stable land and the unstable sea, 
exactly the converse is true. It is the sea wbieli is stable, and the laud wdiieb is ever 
oscillating -slowly .ind impei'M'pliblv' m most case^, but ri-ing* mid falling nevmthcdess. 
Seandinavi.i is oin* example*. On tin* eoa*'! of Swi*d('n, a few' years ago, wms f.niinl baric*<l 
boiu'atb b(^<ls uf sea-sand or gra\cl, while digging* a c inal, a lisbernian’s but, of a very 
pfc»-bistorie t> pc indeed. Now, the rude s.u igi whose hmne this Imt had b(»i*n might not 
have been of a \ery linlliaiit intell(*et ; but at least be w'i> ^am* and Iminan, and, there- 
fore, W’oiild not hj\o bnilt bis bo\(‘l at tl.t I-ottcnn of the sca. lie built it on land, but 
as it was discovered under a layer of H*a-*-and, tin sea miwt liave gradually covered it; 
and as il wms, w'^heu found, high .no\e tlie mm-IcvcI, it must also liave bctm elovatt*d above 
the wMves. 'Hus is only one of m.iuy such iii'-laiu*os. Sometimes the coast at one i>laee 
^ay be falling, and at another, a fi*w miles north, simullaiiooiisly rbiiig. 

There is reason to bc*1ieve that in the time of the Homans the Scandinavian peninsula was 
an island. Indeed, Ptolemy speaks of the Seandinaviau Islands. This state of rise and fall, 
and more espeeiully rise, Ls true of the w'hole eiivumpolar regions east and we^t of Greenland, 
wherever observations have been made. 1 may recMpiliilato some facds wdiieh 1 ascert-ained 
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during my visits to Greenland and other portions of the Arctic regions. Raised beaches 
are found all around^ the Greenland coasts^ in which shells^ &c., of the same species as those 
now to be seen in the neighbouring seas, are found, and on the siiiroundiiig iec-sha\eri hills are 
found angular “pel died blocks"^ ot rock, which could onl> have been dropped there b^ icebcigs 
which had floated over the subniciged coimtij. These laised beaches the American evploieis of 
Smithes Sound found also theie, and deduced the conclusion that the <\liolc coast noith ol the 
Danish po&*5ebsions was using, because within the Danish possessions facts lia<l been observed 
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showing that then* it was falling In leilitv, though I am not piepaied to sav that the 
cc#ast Is not Using m Smitli's Smmd as in inin> oilier ol the* < ii< iinij)»)lai u»gions, as 

the same raised bcMclies or tcnaces arc’ ilso lound in South (jiccnluid, lln piobalulities are that 
SinithV Souncl does not diilci from tin* lest ol (iiecmiand In othei words, th<‘ (<»ast /i/« iiscui, 
il IS now again falling On the coast ol South Gicc iilaiid houses iic not onl) seen beneath the 
water, sho\\iii^ tliat it had lallcn, but also (iiithcr above tin* s(*a-li \cd, wluie no Greenlander 
would now build them. The lads, proving that the coast has liecii long sinking, aie wdl 
known to geogiaphcis Between 1770 and 1770 Aictandei noticed that, in Igalliko Fjord, 
a small lockj" ifiLind, “about a gunshot fiom the shore, was entirely submerged nt spiiifg- 
tidesj yet on it were the walls of a house (dating fiom the pc nod of the old Icelandic 
coionistsj fifty-two f<c*t in length, tlnitj m breadth, five m thickiii*ss, and six in height. 
Fdtj jears later the whole of it was so submerged that oidy the iuin<i rose above the water 
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The settlement of Julitniohaab was founded iii 177<> in the same* fjord; hul the foundations 
of the old store-house, built on an island ealUnl “ The Castle, are now dry only at very low 
water. A;[^ain, the i\‘mains of native houses are seen undiu* water near the eolony of 
Fredoriksliaab. Near the ^reat glacier which projtH't^ into (he st‘a between Krederikshaab and 
Fiskernirs, there is a <yroup of islands called Fiillnarlalik, on the shovi's of wliidi are the 
ruins of dwelling's over which the tide now (lows. Ind75s, the I\^>ra^ian I Frtifntm 

founded the mission establishment of Jnehtc‘nrel<, about two miles from Fisk(‘rna‘s, but 
in thirty or fortv years they were oblisfed onet% ‘^perliaps twice/* to remove the frames or 
j>osts on w hi<*h they rested (heir larg'C or ‘Svorneii’s (sealskin) boats. Tlie posts 

may ^et be seen beneath the WMter. 

To the north-east of (iodtiinah, on a point called Vildmaudsmea (Savaj^e l\)inl) ]>y Hans 
E^cde, se\eral (iroenland faniilii's lived in 17:il— ‘50. Those dwi'lliiiirs ai*e now de«olat(‘, bein^ 
co\ered with w'ater at hii;h tide. At Nappersoak, fort\-fi\e miles north of Sukkertoppen, the 
mins of old (Ireenlaml houses are aUo to l»e *^0011 at low' whaler. 

In l)i.seo Jkiy T had another dinous in'^tam^e brought undt»r m} i.otlee. The ])liil»b(*r- 
hoiliiii** house of that |>ost was originalh hiiilt on a little r')(‘k\ Nlet, al»oiit one-eii»hth of 
a mile from tin* sh4)re, < ailed hv the l)anes Spek-lIuse-Oe/^ and I>\ (lie Eskimo “ Kiowi*- 
lenwak,^^ which mean** just the same tliiiiir — \ 1 /., “ J>Iul)l)ei-hoTi»(‘ Island^* For many, V4‘ar-. 
the ifelaivl has been slowly ^^nk^ni^, until in the }t‘ar of our Msi(^ the* snjx-nnti'mh'ut 

of the settlement had been under the iiecesMtv of removiuL** tlie hou'^e fioio it, as flu* island 
had been u^radiially subsiding until the floor of the dwelling was HoihIcmI at high 1id«*, though, 
it is needless to say, it w'as sullieiently far abo\e high-water mark when oiigm dlv^ built. On 
another island in its \icinity the whole of theClausluun natives used to en(*amt> the sumnuT, 
for the tr4‘ble piirpne of drying sealsMIesh fiU* winter us(», of being fris* from disturlxime b\ 
the dogs, and of getting somcwliat relieved from the plague of mosquitoes.; but now the 
island is so eireu inscribed that the natives do not encamj) Hhtc, the s 2 )ace abovi' wnt«»r not 
allowing of room for more tlian throe or four skin tent<. J'\a» tly similar fails ha\e Ix'en 
obseiwed at Frederikshaab and otlier lo<*alities in South (ineiiland. 

J have made an attempt to estimate tin* rate <>f fall ; and tliough we hav<' no certain 
data, \ belie\e that it does not o\eced iive feet in a eenlury, if so much: so that none of us 
will live to see Greenland o\er''pread by the •'ca. Such at lea^^t uro tlie ^iews f h.ivi^ avri\ ijd 
at from a careful studv of this question, and little doubt nmiaiiis in rny mind i\^ to their goiuTul 
correctness. The only serious reason for hesitating to a^.k tlie reader to airept this t'lucidation 
of the subject is^ that it would ap]M*ar that for s»)ine imh'tiiiite pcni»d there has lieen a gradual 
elevation of most of the circinniM)lar n^gioii going on. Tlie facts in regard to (his hav(' l)cen 
carefully collated by Mr. H. llowortli, th ugh it must be ar knowlixlgcd with a])parimtly 
a foregone i‘onelusion, or at leas>t a strong bias to the doctiinc he has espoused. One fact 
I may here mention, as it has not been noticed by Mr. lloworth. A few years ago fiie 
Norw'egian walms hunters discovered a group of small isltds north of Novai Zemlai. 
They w'cre merely sandy patches scattercfl wdth boulders dropped from icebergs which hail 
at one time floated over them, and raised but a few' feet aliove the sea — 

** - hlan/^H iijlt nnl lore, 

The hfiiuit of wruls and orca aud 
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On somo of tho islets — noialjly on llellwalcVh and Brownes — were found Wosf Indian 
fruits washed np hy the (lulf Stream: htmee they \\ ere luuiied The G^ill* Stream Islands/^ 
Yet only about two <*enfuri(s the Dutch took sonndini^s on flu* very spot where these 
islands have sineo been gradually raised above the s(»a. It is also s.-nd that the whale 
[Jhif/ma wjjstl^*f‘lns) has leit the S]»it/l>ergeii Sea, f)wu’ng to the w’aters having got too 
shallow for it, on accoulii of the* gradual rise of the bottom. Mr. Lamoiit found bones in 
hollows in Spit/J)orgen, wdiirh lie wa-. inclined to hclnwc w^en* the remains of wdiales kill(*d 
by man, that had liecMi towa*d into thes(‘ lueahtie-^ when tiny were shallow hay*^, thou<*h now 
diy laiul, iit ordtT to be Hea'>ed.^^ On Fran/ JosoplFs Land there are also raided beaches. 

The ‘Mjoi-ds,^’ (»r inlets wliK'h are found in the northern and southern hemispheres, have in 
all likelihood lieen the beds of am lent glaeieiN when the coast was hii»ht‘r than now; and the 
‘Moclis^^ of the AVe',! of Scotland are of the same nature. While speaking on this subject, it 
ma\ l)c mentioned in passing, tliat ge(»logists are now^ almost at one in Ldieving tliat Scotland 
and a great j>t)r1ion of the* north of Kuro])e, America, and probably aLo Ana, were, (hiring what 
is (‘ailed the Cil.icial l\‘riod/^ sn.t1h(»d in ice much tlm same as rrre(‘nland now is. In o\eiy 
(jnnd Siottish glen W(' tiiul traci's that at one time these wa^re the IhhIs of ancient glaciers. 
Tlicre ai(‘ the rounded boulders whuli the p(‘asant will tell us w'ere brought liitlier ly witches, 
tlum^i ill ivalitv a moie wonderful agcMil than any ^^Avise w^iinan was tli (3 carrier that 
coiiv(}e(’ t'lvin, tliv scratched io(ks, (lu* rurht h iuoufunnu^^y and tlie rougli ^MwaikUr (.lav,^^ such 
a^ nio-»i likely underlie^ modern ghnieiN, and tin* liii(‘ly laminal(Hl clav, such as is now waslunl 
out from under tlu^ gl.uMoiN, and d('po>itcd in the (ireenland fjords. To enter, liowever, upon 
t]ies(‘fa(ts ’.oiild tak(‘ up too much sjMce, besides Ixung ratluT bc^-ule our subject. Th(‘\ are 
found rccoidcd, with inon* or ac(ura(\, in \arious works, the authors ol which, no matter 
how widely they may ditfer, agree in the main facts upon which we ha\e touched. 


CHVPTER I\. 

Liin IX PoiAii Lwns, 

• 

Moui: than two liundivd \ears ago Edward Pellhani, first of J‘]nglish mariners who had 
the courage to winter in Spit/hergdi — u Licvnland, as he calk'd il — and the good 
fortune to come back and ti'll the tale, wrote thtse words (rretmland is a country vi'iy 

farre northwaird . . . the land wt, Icrfull mountainous, tlm inouutaiiK's all the year long 
full of jxc and snow, the plaiin^s in part hare in summer time . . . wdieia' g-rowes mother 
tree nor hearbe . . . except seurvvgrass and sorrc'll . . . the sea ... as barren as 
t^io* land, affording no fish lint A\hal('s, soa-hoi*ses, seals, and another small fish . . . and 
hither is a ycarely ileet of English seni.’^ T'hc devout old seaman’s dictum wa-, no doubt, 
fair Thime of the popular knowledge of his period, and is at the pivseiit day not an 
apt reflection of the common ideas n'gai'ding the baiTenness of life in the Arctic regions. 
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In reality, the Polar lands are not devoid of life, except in the cxiiorno north The species^ 
of plants and anmufls may not bo many, but the uuhvidualb of thobc v^huli live in these 
oxtrcnutiob of the earth aie far fiom few (See also pp. 10, ?!, 27, -‘$2, &.o) 

PiAMS Arc 

JKmeiing’ planls, in all likilihood, exUnd lo the Poleitsdl In l^ianz-Jo^^ePs Lind — 
that dicai^ lej^um, disco\oud in ls73 b> the xViistnan IXpeditum, luulei Lieutenants Pajei 



rH^ vs if f t i ff f / ) 


and W ej 2»ii < hi baiu nin^N') scini', to Iiim j« h hid it-> u nif It ecjuals Spit/btigeii in 

extent, and < onsists ot scveial lut^e inisse^ of land — \\ih/(k Lind iii the eist, Zuhy Land m 
the VA(st — wlinh aie inbisefUd l>\ imriKious fjouL, and skiitid b\ a In^e nuiribei of islaiuL 
A wide sinind (\nstiii boiiiiil) sepiiatts tliesc nasses of land It txt( ihK noilh Iforn C.ijie 
Ilansa to about latitueh* ^2^ noith, wluie Riwliiison Sound folks off to the iioith-(ast 
Trap, or whinstone, of the vanity lalhd doleiite, h the pi(\.uhn;j kind of io(k, and small 
beds of brown ioal wcie disioveied The mountain^ reach a lui^^hf ol fiom 1,000 to 3,i)(ii) 
feet, and on the south-west even att.iin, in llKhthofm Peak, an altitude of 5,000 feet. 
There are also gigantic glaciers, and the nen is much mou* elevated aliove the sea than in 
(Iteeiiland or Spitzbergen All the low islands in Austria Pound are coveied with an lee-cap 
The vegetation is, howevar, far poorei than that of Gicenland, Spitzbeigen, oi Novai Zemlai; 
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aiwl, excepting in the Antarctic regions, '\\o li.ivo the assumiuo of Lieut. Payer th.it no countiy 
cw'rsth oil the face of th<» earth whi<*h is jiooier m that iesp<M*t. Tin* geneial jihjsiogiiomy of 
the flora, but not the species, resembles th.it im*t with in the \lps .it an cIe\atiou of to 

] 0,000 feet. The season duiing whitli the disc oveieis ol the (ountiv \isited it was certainly 
that in which vegetable life Hist puts foitU its .ippeaiauee, and most of the slopes weic still 



A rumr of i''IIM'> 


coveied with snow', but e\en the most f.uouied spots oeai the siM-le\(l, whah weie no loiit»iM* 
eoverod with snow, Av<ue unable to ’ iliue them to am\e at a different toinlusion “On ]»\el 
spots w’’e sc,ar<*elv' mol w itb ai\> thing but }»o »r and M»litai\ Imiuhes of gias^, a few spunsof 
saxifrage and iV/Ze/ze T)(*nse (.irpots of mosses and luhens weie moio abundant, but 

,nnpst plenteous of all was a lielien — the wiuti\ Cmhihumn ocficn, Diiftwood, mostly ol an 
old date, wa9 met with on many oeeasions, but oul\ lu small ipiantifies. We once saw 1>ing, only 
a trifle higher than the water-line, the trunb of a l.mh, alx)\e a foot thiek, and some feet in 
^ngth. The driftwood, like our vessel, luul pixilwhl^ been drifted to these latitudes by the winds 
all likelihood from Siberia — and not by currents The country, as might have been supposed, 
10 
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has no hutnaii iiiluihilanls ; aiul *m '.onthern portions scareoly any animals, except l>earff, are 
met with. Many portions of this new l\ -discovered country are execodin^'ly beantiliil, thony;h 
it )>ears throughout the impress of Arctic rigklity.^^* 

It may In* added that the hears in Franz dose]>h s L;uid wTre much less fierce tlian in Fast 
(ireiuiland, where they m*t only sometimes attaelvinl tlie Irernian explorers in tin* vicinity of 
Franz-Joseph Fjord ([>. (iJ), Imt even carried oil* one ol* the cri*w out of the shi]>. Bears 
^verc frequently nu‘t during the winter, hut always male'', so that this almost sscttles the 
di'^puted questiiui of the hihernation of the females. On liudolph Ijaiul an inerea-e of 
temperature w\is noticed. The (»\ploreis liad ])revit)usly noti(*ed the flight of hinlb from the 
north; here they found the rocks covcri'd W'ith thousands of auks und divers. Tluy rose 
up iu immense swarms, and filled the air with the noise of their \chcmcnt whirring, for 
breeding-time had arrivinl. Traces of hears, hares, and foxes wen* met with evt»ryw'ljcre. 

and .seals eapeivd shiggi&hly ui>on the i'*e. When Auk C ape w'as roundt»d it re.semhle<l a 
gigantic aviary. Walrus were seen only twice. In Spitzhergeii there i^, [>rolKi]>l}, a richer 
lliu’a than in Xovai Zemlai, though fhi^ latter islaml cvuitains the lemming and the ermiio' 
among it& uiammah, whieh arc not fouiul in the former. Spitzhergtm j)usse‘'.se-' over lit) 
species t>f llowcnng jilanls, but among its ins>eets hceth- are not numherctl, lloui^li above 
twenty species have heen found in \A est (Irrecnlaud ; yet Spitz])crgcu has tl»irt(*en <if the 

bee order wliile only three have been notieed in Wt‘si (rreenlaml. In 

(rreenlaud, again, butterflies and moths are common — twenty-six dillereut kinds luive he«‘n 
captured ; ]>ut as yt*! only one specimen has been noticed in Spit/hergen. 'fwo-winged 
insects are almost twice as ploiitiful in Spitzhergeii as in (treenland (fort^-nine to lweiit\ -six). 
The \ egetation of Ka&t (rreenland, as explored l>y the Germans, agrees in all important points 
with that of West Greenland, though the species are fewer. Nine spe(*ies of plant'- hav<', 
however, been found in Fast Gretuiland which are unknown in the West. The geiu*ral 

character of the liora of West Giwnland I havci already noted. It comprises over 

species of flowering jdants and ferns, while but eighty-nine luive yet been reeoj*di*d from 
Fast Greenland. Plants have Ijceii found as far north as man has }el gone in Smith’s 
Sound. In this r«\gion life h^eins. The sea abounds in w'alrus, seal, narwhal, and white 
whale; the land in fo^es, reindeer, eider-ducks, wild geese, sni])e, and various gulk and 
other sea-hirds. Whales, seals, walrus^ and bears find their principal haunts in the sea. 
Tn Thank-God Bay, HalFs party found ibe plain free from snow, a en»ej)ing herbage 
covering thr* ground, on w'liich many niusk-fjxen were pasturing, while bares and h'miniijgs 
abounded, 'fhe wild llowers wer»» l;right in cohmr, and Hocks of ]>irds of jiassage eamc 
north; indeed, so abundant is life nearly evcrywdierc within the Ar<*tie (''irele, that there 
are few localities wdiere well-arranged partie-* of skilful hunters could not live by the 
produce of their guns or traps. There has as yet been discovered no limit to the mirth- 
ward range of animal life. The Fskimo is not a vegetable feeder, for the simple reason 
that he has no vegetables to feed on ; yet when he can he uses a few food-pl<inis. In 
Kamskatka the natives arc only U) a very limited eiteni vegetable feeders, but 6ven fhe 
wildest denizens of the far North try and obtain some plants to vary their flesh diet. 

Among the scanty vegetable products whieh the Arctic regions yield must classed 
• Payer: “ Proc. Roy. Goog. Soc.,” Vol. XIX., jip. 17, Acc. 
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the various oiliblo The cranheny, the whortle])orr\ , the o()\v])orry, and flie CTowheriy 

are tlie chief. The erow’l)erry [Ktuprtfum nit/ntw) and the wliortleljerry are lh(* only oik's 
which the (Jreen landers nse^ and even now the 3 ' use tliem iniuhless than tiny did formerly'. 
At one time enonnons (jnantities were ^athmvd, and, afltM* Ixmii”* mixed with train oil, were 
ea^l?erly devoured as a ])nme Kskimo hixuiy. In .some places the j)lanfs l)ear pli'iitifully 
tliiit they look like hmvhes of g‘ni 4 )es, and almost M.icken the turf (*orn]»osed of 11n» dwarf 
hirel), and the gay alpine rose {RluHlndcndron Ijupponiruni), 1'he Jr< fdtitf/rliru 
or ^^quan^' (p. 7ji), is anotluT of tin' favourite Greenland <*dd)le In'rhs. ft ha*' he<'n lonor 
used in Norway (the reiuler may rememlier that King Olaff, in the Saga of Heimskringla, 
gave angeliea-btiilks as a ])ivsent to the haughtv" Qui'en 1’hvra\, and it is ])rol)ahle that 
the Gre<‘nlan<le]s hist ate it in imitation of the Scandinavi.in-.. It is onl\ to he seen on tin* 
island of Diseo, and in one s])ot, nii a fjord, in hl^ noith latitude. lienee the Greenlanders 

.say that Disi'o uas to\\(*d fioru the latter loealit) to its present position, in north 
latitude. A speeies of hons<‘]eek {^(diuji Ilhod hdj)^ Vf d mdarls ttir^tffu, Kjji/tduum 
inll/ahiini, two \ari('ti(*s of surnd and the seurv\giM‘-s {('nr flnr/n) may he alsi> men- 
tioned among the other edihh* plants of the Aretie regions. Seaweeds are aKo eaten, 
and, ind(‘(*d, ha\<‘ on many occasions in times <)f s(‘ar(*it 3 .sa\efl people fn*ni staivation. 
In (^reeiiland attempt'' have heen nnuh' to raise some of the common plants of European 
gaihiis* the Danish station of Godthaah (latitude hl^), clos«> to the open sea, turnips, 
radislics, lettueo'', and paishw are almost the onl\ plants that can he (ultivatt'd with anv 
bn<'(vs.-,. Hie tuini]), imh'ed, r<*<|inres a fa\ourahlc summer to ]>rodu< e an\ thing like iolevahle 
spi'einiens. The caldiages are scareeU worth} of the name; hut at two inland stations up 
the fjord, aiK>ni tinrt\ miles north of Godthaah, the eliinati' is stnkingh diJlerent. Her.', 
Dr. Hink informs Us. tnrnijis alwa}s come to jieifeetioii; carrots ]»ros[u‘r well, ami attain 
a fair si/e ; and ^ahhagis, though unahle to develop tlnek stalks, jet jiroduei' toh lahh large 
lea\es, wliu h the ])VOMdent Danes stow'' away for wunter use. Atteinjits ha\o heen made 
to eultivale jiotatoes, hut the tuhers ne\er ati,< o a si/e larger than marhle'., and are only 
grown and eaten as curiosities, ruder the nios, ra\ourahle ciivnni'slaiiees, given i>t*as onh 
produce shells, in whieh the peas are handy rei'ognisahle. This within the Aretie C'nvh*, 
or at h*ast on its immediate borders. In South (iiveiilaiid- the of fJie ohi ^Soiveimm's 
settlements hortienltiire is piaetised under more favoiirahle eireunistanee'^. At some of the 
j-Kists, in about the same latilmh' as (’lirisliaiiia, good carrots lune Uvn pvodueiHl, and in a 
forcing-frame straw lierrios have grown well, aiv^ } added friiil f«u* se\eial \oars, hut tlie\ 
afterwards died, owing prohahly to the soverit} of the elimate. At Jnhanehaah iurni]»s 
often attain a weight of more than half n p* ‘ud, and are fit for table in the imJdle of Julj . 
Rfidibhcs are lit to he eaten in the middle of June. Klniliarh grows pretty Mgoruusly, and 
can he raised from seeds. Green c . >hago attains a good si/.e, hut ne\er the iituunal taste 
aftd pungenev of the vegetable. At Jakidishavn, in Jo, our good frii'iid Dr. Pfaff 

used to raise a few radishes, and the locality ludiig sheltered, the tiny ]\‘iteh of earth on 
ihh roeks, whieh in that remoti* place passed for a gardt'ii, jirodneed onqis almost as 
luxuriant as Godthaah in the south, 'While out-door cultivation is next to a lorlorn hope 
in horticulture, Greenland is exceedingly well adapted — probably owing to the continual 
summer daylight — for the in-door cultivation of Europc.an plants. Geraniums, fiiehsias, and 
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other of our common flowers flourish abundantly in the house of every tasteful Greenland 
CJolonibcsly rer/' or su|)erinteiuloiit of a settlemeid, and wlierevc’r the Danish ladies go, 
the} eari} with them the welI-bflo\ed flowers of then ihiti\e land, .is mementoes of home, 
to console them in then \uluntar} exile. 

Dr. Hooker h.is so thoioii«hl\ in\estiir4ited the niitiiie of the Arctic flora and its 
distribution, that it would be a wa‘>te of spaee to attempt to {L*i\e*a j)0])nlar leeapitulation 
of liN views within tlie limits we have assigned to this portion ut the subjeet. His memoir 
is aitessible to those inteiested in this latber teihim.il (juestion.* It is enouoh for us to 
say that he divides it into the idaut*^ of Arctie Emope, Autn Asia, Au fie Went Anienea, 
Arctic East Anieina, aiiil (iieenlaiul The lloia oi (ireenlaiid is jx'cuhar m this respect: 
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that thou!»h GuenlanJ is «hisi> 1« \nuu<a, and fii (li,lan( lioin laii ijm', <hc> planis ai<- 
c>S!>entially thiisi* of N<nwa\, ami not of tlu« noirci Viiiuk hi slioio 'I ho <aus(* of this is 
not clifriciilt to sock It iMiints to Iho proliahilitj of Hiffin’s and |)a\is’ hliait liaxui}? 
b(‘pn long milfs mtinoning liotwu-n Gictnland and tlio ojijiosito mainland of Aniorna, 
jimenting the two floi.is inteimiMiio On th* olhei hand, the sinulant^ — wo inij*ht sav 
identit) — of the Noithorn European ..nd Oioonland lloias icndois if hiohl\ jaohahle fhat at 
one tune Europe and (Jreenl.ind were united, indei^l, bolli fhe lloia and fauna- plants and 
animals — of East (iieenland ami Siandinavia aie moie alike th.m those of West Gieenland. 
In the not ^ery remote past, either a conlinnoiis (ontinent — siuh as oiologists Ijclieve to 
have at one time joined Enroiie and Anienea— or a diaiii of islands loiered over whai 
is now a sea. leohind, even Spit/dieigon, Jan Mayen, and iKissihly the Faroe Islands, 
Shetland, and Orkney, are only the remnants of this land over which the |Iiiroix>an 

• ‘Tmn«w<tions of fh« Lmman fwidj,” Vol XXIII (IHOl^, jip »,\ Ils arnl the Admiialt j ’s “Aliniul of 
the NituTJil History of Grcfnland” (p 19;, which is also au cnc}(lopidi\ of all olhci braiithisof Antic Natuial 
History 
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plant-s travelled to Greenland. JJirds of passage from Europe may convey seeds on 
their feathers, &c., but these must be very few; and, moreover, iliere are binl.s of passage 
also arriving every summer in Greenland from America; so that favourite method 

of accounting for the transport of plants operates both ways. 

Animals. 

The Arctic seas swarm with life. The dredge brings up hosts of shcll-lish, Crustacea 
(ihe crab and shrimp order), sea-urcliins, and starfishes; and often the calm surface of the 
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ocean is swarming with the vantnl forms ol jelly-fishes — smne ^real, others suftlciently 
large to aid in giving that sjdeiulid ])hospliorescent appearance to the Arctic Ocean which 
is so markiHl, especially during the ilark autumn nights which succeed the long summer 
day. Sponges, and even corals of a tiny descriplimi, are found in some ])orlions af the 
Arctic Ocean, while the minute, almost microscopic, Jom m i tt i/trtt are numerous. 

The land fauna is neither so varied n'»' ‘O exuberant. It is the sea animals which 
pre-eminently s=^upply the chief attractions for man —savage and civilised — in these far 
northern regions; and among all hesc the seals and whales are the principal animals 
Imnted. 

Seal-hunting is one of the great arts of the Arctic region — I might almost say 
the greatest of- all the occupations which attract Europeans to those inhospitable zones — 
and the most im|K)rtant occupation of the natives themselves. It is pursued in two ways: 
first, on a large ale, during a few weeks in the year, by the Eui*opoaii ships which leave 
Scotland and the northern ports of the Continent for that piirpose ; and thwughout the year 
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by the natives themselves. The Chvoiilander may be taken as tlio type of the Aretie seal- 
hunter. To him the seal is all in all. Jt allonls him food, liicht, and ololhiiit^, and even its 
bones and intestines supply mab'rial for huntiiiij;’ im|>l('nieu(s and articles of donieMtie 
economy. There are, exclusive of ihe walrus, li\e species (d‘ seals on the Crreenland coast. 
None of these are stationary all the year round, but some of eaeh kind are alw^ays to be 
found in greater or less abiindauee. A (in'enlander is# trained from (‘arly youtli in all the 
art and mystery of paddliii”’ a kii>ak, <*r skin eauoe, and ()f hiintiiiij^ tlu* dilferent spt*eies 
of seals. Without having: learnt, and beiii^ thoroughly aetjuaiuled with this art, he could 
not live in the frozen North. The general j)rineiple adopted is that (Mnplojv’ed by the 
f]urop(‘ans in killin<^ \\liah»s, viz., strikiiiLC the seal with the luirpoon, tlie line of whieh i.s 
attaehed to the iiillated droicue/' or liladder, and then, after it has tin‘d itself out di\in»y 
and ri^in^* to the surfaee to Invathe, to kdl it with the lance. \\ hen tlu* seal <ml> a 
small one the bladder-arrow is used. This so-c.illed bladder-arrow is a small harpoon 
without a line, and with only a small bladder to huo\ uji llu* \\ea])on s]u»uld it miss its 
mark. This weapon is also employed in the “halloo hunt,*’ wliieh eousisls in a innnher of 
Greenlanders drivini*' a ll<»(k of seals into a narrow inlid or hay, anil slaui'litcriiii;' tlu'm in 
this confined place. Firearms have been iiitiodiieed by Luropeans, mid h:ue uoyv, in a ti[‘re:it 
extimt, repla(‘ed the native wenjunis. In seal-hunt int,»*, ho\\e\er, the rifle ean, oyvinu* to the 
seal siiikini,»- so rajaillv, he only us*ed y\lieu the hunter i-. slalkmti the deepini;* seal »»n the 
lee-ficlds diirini;* the w’inter and early sjirinic. St>iiu»linu‘s a doi>' is isnployed to jinint tlu* seals, 
hein^ covered ovi r y\ith siu»w', and only to l>e deti‘eteii in day lii^ht hv tlu* ste.im whuh 
rises into the frosty air. The wild nskuno of the we^lern suh* of l>M\i•^' Strait list* (]iis 
method of hunt ini'* niueh durimj^ the winter season. \\ lien the seal is found the liunter 
plants his s]>esir in its body, and holiU on by the liiu* until it ri'-i*s ai*.iin, if lu* does not 
bueci'od in killing it i?inn(*diatclv ([». 7 7). A little wliite sere(*n r.n’sed on a tiny '^leil is aKo 
employed to stalk tlu* sleejiino- seal. The barrel jof the miiNki*! rested on the i ros^-havs 
between the sujipru’t'' of the sr*reen, the barrel merely j»roi rudiiii^^ tliroiinh a hole in it. This 
the liunter piislie'^ gently before him. To tlu* «jiiii k-earei| '^e.il it Iofik’>. simply like a ]ui*ce 
of ice, and is disngarded after the fiiNt alarm, ’flu* ^talkei .ipproai lu“- until lu* is witliiii 
shot, and may think himself fortunate if tlu* s.eal, in tlu* lirsi a<ronies (,f the yvound, do 
not roll over, and ili^appear down the hreathin^-hole in the ire, iu*ar whieh it alyvav'.s 
lies ready to disappear at the first «:iirn ot dangrr. f liayi* ^rem the wild l>kinu) of tin* 
western shores of Davis" Strait adopt inueh tlu* same method of stalking* tlu* seal, only 
in this case they dispensed with the screen, and depended on getting* within sluxding 
distance by rolling over and over, tossing* a litth* s]u>w in the air. and fri'^king*, aft<*r 
the manner of their jirey, yvhicli tlieir dress? of sealskin g*ay'e them every ad vantage in 
doing. 1.0 protect their arms anil hands Iroin abrasion 1>\'^ tlu* ire they' used to wear 
gauntlets ol hoar-skin, a pair of whieh tlu* u'ritcr still yiossos^es. A yvhite ^hirt wifs 
also eagerly coy'^eterl liy tlu»in, in order that, by yaitting this over their ordiimry dress, 
they might bo better enabled to simulate the eolonr of tlu* i(‘e and snoy\' aniolig w'hieli 
they were sliding along. Seals are also eaptun»d yvith nets, either sing*lv or in dnwes ; 
indeed, the difForeni methods of capturing seals by tlu* Khkinio form one of the most 
interesting of the chapters which Dr. Ilink, the quondam Governor of Greenland, has written 
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upon Iluj northern land wln’oh ho so lonj^ ruled. I'he inhalnlants of the ^Vrctic regions also 
Kdl tlio differont s]»ot*ieb oi whale^ thoiigli their moda^ ifpfrundi docs^nofc greatly differ, 
ill ii< giMKTiil prineiploh, from that adoplcMl l>y the Kiiroj)eans, to be ])reseiilly do'^cribed. 

In all lliere are live seals within the Aretn* regions: tin* -»a(ldle-ba<‘k, or harp seal, so 
called fKMii the shape of the dark mark on the l>a<*k of the inah* {Phnni (J rnf'rtltnidirn) ] 
the lloe-rat {P/tuca fu'lida)\ (he blifthltT nose — di‘ri\ing its nariK* from the inllatod hood, 
or ‘^caiil/^ as the ohl navigat(»rs eall it, on its forehead (([f/dop/wnt rristata) ; the 
fresh-water seal [Phora vfiuhna, ]> 7f)), whieh, tlu)ut»li tlie rno^l eoinmon seal on our 
shores, Is t4io rarest in Polar lands, and (he ground or s 4 ro\\n iPfiftra hurbula). 

The lirst tuo, with a fi‘W of the ground ^‘als, are tln^e ehiidly kilh^l by tlie Kuropeau 
sealers. All of them are “hair^^ seals, their ludes being onlv ummI for lt‘ather, or bv the 
Eskimo for clothing and (he otlier \arie(l um‘s (o whith (hey jm! everv ]>art of this animal* 
^riu* dilTerent spe<*i(‘s of fur seal are eonlined to the Xorth and South P.u'ili<'_, and in the 

former locality ijcnctratc uitlmi the \.r(ti<* (hreh^ ; Imf the ^Misherv^’ of flic fur seal (an be 

l>est chs< ribed ulien v\e ai(* eiig.u^ed, farther on, in considering the fur comitruN pro]>er, 
(heir ])roduet*^ and their iiuluslru“'. Though the (freeiilaiiders and other Eskimo tribes kill 
iiiaiiv thoiisaiuU e\er> uar, \et tin* \as( majority of the seals brouglil to this country, to 
tle‘ ( ynlinent, and to AmencM. are oldainul by the slaughter of the (locks of th(‘m ulueh 
(ongiegal' ill the «j)ring <*n the lloe-ice ofl* tin* coast of Tsew found land,-- Labrador, and in 

the \ieinity of the island of Jan M.i^on, between TeiLind and Spit/berg«m. 

Tlu» slops engaged ni the Is ewfomidtaiid and Labrador sealing are verv often ‘^country 
\cssels” — /.e , b(*loiiguig to tbo pt^rl of St. JidinV, but those which fre([uent the Jaii Mayen, 
or “ (iveeiiland sealing/' as it is erronemislv ealhnl, are ehiclly from vScotland, Holland, 
(ii'vmany, and Norway, and g'enerally those which aftcrwaids go to the whaling (Cha])(er A'.). 
They lea\e home alxmt the Iasi days of February or the 1st of ifan'li, and af(cr (‘ailing in at 
Lewd<*k, in Shetland, “extra hands, arrive at the tnlge of tlie Arctic ice in ten days or a 
Ibrtnighl at the outside after leaving ' Hinm Thai' The\ coast along its “ bight," or edge, 
looking for the ilocks of yaing seals, nr jienetrai the l(*ads or openings in the ice-lield 
(p. .'3*2) in search of their ])rey. ^Flie old M^als arc not so easily killed as the young ones; 
ace(#rdingly, the sealers w’ail until tlie seaL whelp, or pn])," in ordt*r kl^at they may slaughter 
the whiti*-eoated young. It is not for a week tliat the pups can take to the w'atev; 

accordingly, during that time they fall an eas\ prey to the sealers, who land in groups, armed 
with spiked clubs, and ])ro\idi*d with “ rueiuddies,” . r ropes atUiched by broad belts over their 
shoulders. A blow oxer die nose bx the club or heavy Inud i'^ generally sudicient to kill, or 
at least to stun, the y(»uug seals. Vs these llevks xvill sometimes iiiiinber many thousands 
stretching far and near, the slaughter is immense. N- sooner are they killed tlian another 
man whips out his knife and, by a fe^» adroit cuts, turns the earease out of the jacket — 
thft hide and Idublier eombincHl. The hides are then collected in pile's, and dragged by the 
^^rueruddics'^ to a convenient jdaee for lu*ing‘ taken ofF by tlu* lioats, xvhich are coutimially jdying 
l)etwcen the ship and the ice; or, if the ship be frozen in, tlu'y are dragged to its side; then 

* For x\hi<li I Uh\ hv .illow.d toni«r iho k uIm to iin on the S( ds nf Spit/lwiinu ami Unvahind in 

' “ Proco(din^^H of Iho Zoological Sodi'ty " or the Admirult>'ii “Manual of Iho Xalural lli'jtor) of Green- 

^Wd,” &o. (167«). 
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they aiv dn>j>|)ed iido the hold, and at a “ slaek are taken up again, the blubber 

slieud off, and the skins salted, for better i>reser\ation, until the vessel arrives lioine. The 
number kdlod is sometimes enormous: \csstds have arriv(»d in Thmdcv with as many as 
2'2,000 seals, the produet of only a few weeks^ slaughter. Of lale years an attejnpt has 
been made to get the different Kun>pean governments engaged in the business to agree to 
a “close time/^ As yet this has been unsneeoshfiil, and it is more than doubtful, looking at 
the question pureh from a eommeivial view, whether this would bt* pt)ssil>h». Tho greater 
number <»f the seals killed are }jning ones, and the immense slaughter solely depends on the 
fact that the pups, or “ white-<*oats/^ aire unable to take to the water, and so fall ameasy prey to 
their murderer^. The old ones will remain as long as possible guarding their >oung, and even 
after they ba\e h‘ft the ice will sometim(‘s raise themselves iij>, and severely bite the unwary 
“ hunter.” 

Sometimes the sealers penetrate at far north as between 70^ and N. latitude, and 
there continue sailing about until tiuy find the seals, which they generally ilo about the first 
week ill A])ril. If tliey do not g4‘t access to them, tlu^y remain until early in ilay, when, if 
they intend pursuing tlio winding in tin* Spit/bergcn sea that siiinrn<‘r, they go north <o 
about 7 N. latitude*, to the “old M*aliiig,” or fuilher still — even to N — to the 

whaling. Most of them, howwer, if not siu eessful by tin* middle or tliird v\<‘ek of Ai»ril, 
leave for home, to complete tlunr supplies, in order to be off by the 1st of May t^i the Davis 
Strait w'hale fishery. During the month of March aiul the earlv i>art r>f April tin* sealers are 
sribjeet to all viiussitueles eif weather, (*alm and storm sueldeiily' alti^rnating, while the ther- 
mometer will stand for weeks al zero, or even many' degrees helow il. Many risks are run 
hy men being turneil adrift on pie(*es of i<*e, owing to storm*- arising, and aieideiits fnuii this 
and other cau-cs are fre<pu»nf. 

In Xewfouiidland the seal-fi'-heiy is an important ilemeiit in the prosperitv of (hat ancient, 
if frigid, colony. It is carried on hy sailing \'esv.els and steamers, tlie crew’> of wliidi niimher 
from '^0 to :ir)l) mni, llu' .sailinir vessels hegin woik not eailicr tluin the olh of Mareh, and 
the latter imt earlier than tin* JOtli of tin* s.inn* inontli, a “ dose tinn*” to this extent having 
heen enfonvd hv the colonial Ijegi'-latiire. Tin* “take” of tin* Lahr.nlor sealers is (*ven more 
enormous than that ot the (neenlaiid ones. For in-^taine, in the spring of IS7:i the steamer 
/' (i/tnifothtrf brought into port -jJ,*]! I -eals, weighing fir).") Urns, and \aliie<l at i*2d,rdl lbs. Pd. 
Yet Ihi.s ve.ssel was only' tons, and as sin* sailed int4» the port was so di*4*p tliat one side of 
tin* deck w'as a<*lnally' under water. Her crew' ninnheri‘d *200, and as the crew-^ 4)f .s<*alers and 
whalers work jiartially on tin* ('o-operative prineiph* -that is, tln*v aiu* paiil according to the 
value of the cargo — each 4>f tlie ordinary bcamiui ree<*ive(l ujiwarils 4>f b.*50. Tin* Dundee seamen 
receive t*2 10s. per month, wdlh 2 h. Od. per t4)n oil inoii(*y,” so that, su]>j)4>sin^ the vessel 
gets enough to make l()t) tons, (*aeh man woukl rec4*ive for liis trip the sum of JfclO. The 
European S4*alers do not generallv <-ariy su<*li large* crews, and the return |i(fr man is 
Usually less. In the previous year (l'^7l) the Newroiiiullaiid sealers to4jk about 23t,0l)0 seals, 
making an average ui 21,000 each, the larg<*sl for many seasons. Most of them made 
two trips. In ISfio tlic four Dundee vos.sel.s captured 0**1,000 s(*als. In 1800 seircu vessels 
took 5S,000. In 1807 eleven vessels took 50,000. In ISOS twelve vessels toede 16,700, 
In IsOD eleven vessels had 75,000. In 1870 the numner of vessels engaged was nine, 
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tmi thidy Imiighti fo the port 90^450 ; and so these figures give a fair average* 1a 1871j^ 

on the 11th of Aprils one Dimdee veseel, the AreiiCf bad 15^000 on boards and the E$gumm» 
14^830^ though the* season had not then finished. On the other hand, cases are by no means 
unfrequent in which vessels will cruise around — penetrating this lead " and that bight/^ 
coasting here and there, suffering all the hardships of an Arctic spring — and yet not capture 
a single seal. The scaling, like the whaling, docs nqt now occqpy the same number of 
men it formerly did. This is greatly owing to steamers being more employed than before. 
Fifteen years ago, 15,000 men were employed in sailing vessels; now little more than 
half that number are so occupied. On the other hand, the '' hands on board steamers 
in the Newfoundland seal trade — it is of these we speak — ^number about 8,000. It is 
calculated that on the extinction of the sailing lleet, only about 5,000 men will get berths. 
The value of seals varies with their species, size, and general condition. The young saddle* 
bock will weigh from forty-five to sixty pounds, while the old female of the same species 
will weigh from seventy to ninety pounds, and the male from ninety to 130 pounds. Ihe 
ground seal, or '' square fipper,^^ as the Newfoundland sealers call it, will sometimes weigh 
as much as 050 pounds. This includes skin and fat alone, for the carcase is of no use, 
and is always allowed to lie on the icc, to be the prey of the bears or white foxes, and 
finally to go to the bottom. The bed of the sealing grounds ** must be perfectly paved with 
phocine skeletons. The price the seals bring varies also according to the demand for oil 
and skins: 35s. per cwt. is a good sum for young saddlebacks, while the others rank at 
about 2s. per cwt. less. When the seals have arrived at the maximum fatness, eighty 
generally yield a ton of oil; otherwise the general average is about 100 to the ton — 
(/.c., 252 gallons wine measure; weighing, at a temperature of 60** Fahr., 1,933 lbs. 12 oz. 
14 dr. avoirdupois). A few years i^o good oil nas selling at £33 per ton; add to this 
the value of 100 skins at 5s. each, and the whole value of 100 seals would then amount 
to £38 sterling. Ttiat is the calculation received firom Dundee, the first mentioned being 
the one made in Newfoundland. The average catch of seals in Newfoundland for the last 
twenty years has been about 350,000 annually. In 1873, 463,531 seal-skins were exported. 
The number obtained by the vessels in the European fishery is usually much less; perhaps 
among them all an avenge of 200,000 per annum uould be thought rather over than under 
the mark. This does not, of course, include the number killed by tlic wild Eskimo— which 
cannot be ascertained — or by the civilised Greenlanders — ^the latter killing, according to 
Dr. Rink, about 89,000 seals, and 700 white whales and narwhals every year. Seal- 
hunting is of great antiquity. It is said that some of the old Icelandic sagas, or tomantic 
histories, were written on seal jiarchment. The German warriors who confronted the Roman 
legionaries were clothed in seal-skins, and the Roman military tents were at one 
constructed of the same material. It was believed to be so sure a talisman against 
that Augustus always wore a piece upon his person to act as a safeguard 
he so dreaded. In the North, cables were made of seals' and walinis' hides, and 
and Lapps paid their tribute in them. The old Icelandic colonists in Greenland 
Peteria penoa in the aame material; and a receipt is still in existence showing 
contributions to the Crusades were paid at Bergen in 1327 m sea*horse tusks, 
some of the species is excellent. The Eskimo live almost entirely upon it, as^do also 
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the Danes in Oreeulaiid. The writer^ during his residence in that country^ also ate it 
repeatedly^ and^ like most other people^ learned to like it. 

The hunting of the morse, walrus, or sea-horse {Tfichechan roismarHH, p. 81), if not so 
important commercially, is even a more exciting pui-smt than that of the seaL The 
walrus is widely distributed over tlie entire Arctic regions, round the whole circuit of 
the Polar basin, and cxti^nds at ^east to th(‘ southern extremity of Behring Strait. It 
is essentially a coast animal, and one found in bhallow waters. It is never to be seen 
out on the high seas or more than a short distance from land. Little is l^nuwn of its 
habits during the winter, but it is the belief of Mr. Lamont — who, of all Englishmen, is 
probably best acquainted with the habits of this great seal, for such it is, and to whose 
observation the following pages owe almost everything of value — that they congregate 
in vast numbers at that season about the south-west edges of the great ice-packs of Novai 
Zemlai aud Spitzbergen. A walrus is now and then found floating in the open sea, on a 
fragment of an ice-field; and it is to this accidental migration from its usual haunts that we 
owe its occasional presence in the north of Norway, and even in Shetland, Orkney, and the 
west of Scotland, to which the few killed in these localities have apparently swam, as the 
nearest land, after their ice-rafts had broken up. It is even believed that as late as the 
iifteenth century it was a regular visitant to our shores, and that the ivory ornaments of the 
anciVnl iBritons^ hor^ie-trappings and weapons were carved from the sea-horses^ tusks. As the 
ice breaks up in the spring the walrus move with it, and congregate together in trooj^s, and 
Anally go ashore in some rocky bay, where they may be sometimes found in thousands. Here, 
towards the end of Augu&t, they remain in a semi-torpid condition, neither moving nor 
feeding. 

When found away from the coast it is necessary for the walrus to frequent shoals in order 
to obtain the shell-iish which constitute the principal part of its food. Its general appearance 
may be learned from our figures (pp. 81). The must salient features in its portraiture are its 
gnarled hide, its wdiiskers the thickness of erow-quills. and its two great ivory tusks, or canine 
teeth, in the upper jaw. Its broad grinders ena*' » it to crush the shells of the mollusks on 
which it feeds, and it is difficult to say what use it makes of its tusks, unless to stir up the 
mud in which its food is found, or to enable it to raise itself uix>ii the ice. It is, however, 
these tusks and its coarse hide which render it valuable in tonunerce. Its flesh is eaten by the 
Norwegian and Siberian hunters, and by the Eskimo, but in the ejes of traders is of no 
value, and is not brought to EurojK*. On the floes over soundings and shoals the walrus often 
accumulate in immense number*?, and lie huddled upon the ice. !More frequently in Davis* 
Strait and Baffin*s Bay they are found floatinsi about on pieces of drift icc, in small family 
parties of six or seven ; and in my voyages in those parts I have not uufrequontly met a 
solitary hermit lying asleep on the i • all by himself. W hether in large or small parties, one 
i% always on the watch, as was noticed long ago by the sagacious Cook. The watch on the 
approach of danger will rouse those next to it, and, the alarm being spread, presently the whole 
herd will be on the alert. When attacked, unlike other seals — unless it be the bladder-nose 
*^it will not retreat, but boldly meet its enemies. I was one of a party in a boat which 
harpooned a solitary walrus asleep on a piece of ice. It immediately dived, but presently 
arose, andj notwithstanding all our exertions with lance, axe, and rifle, stove in the bows of 
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^ boat by tearing the planks asunder with its powerful tusks. Indeed, we were only too 
glad to cut the line adrift, and save ourselves, by taking to the ice which the walrus bad 
left, until assistance could reach us. Luckily for us, tlie enraged morse was magnanimous 
enough not to attack its chop-fallen enemies, hut mode off, grunting indignantly, with a gun 
harpoon and a new whjle-line dangling from its hlocdiug flanks. Its allnk, or breathing-hole, 
is cleanly finished, and not unlike that of the seals, but m mueli thicker ice. It will devour. 
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also, the carcases of floating whales, for the stomach of one killed by us close to where a 
whale had been " flensed was found craninicd with the “kraiig” of the dcjKirUil I'ctacean. 
In its stomach and around its af/ni are generally found stones — a fact which is also true of 
the digestive apjtaiatus of the ground seal and f’c white whale. Next to man its tbief enemy 
is the Polar bear. It is easily domesticated, but has only been once or twice bi^ught to 
England. One which I saw on board a whaler \yuuld follow its favourites aboi|t like*a 
d<^. It was, however, easily incensed. Its food was chiefly pea soup, and anything else 
which it could get. It survived for nearly three months, but not long enough to allow 
its " Awoob 1 awook f " cry to be heard in the London Zoological Gardens. It is to this ciy 
of “ awook ! ** that the Eskimo name for it (avooi) is due. 

Prom the earliest period it has been determinedly hunted. Old Othere, the first sailer 
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b^ond the North Cape, hunted the walrus and the seal’' in the White Sea. From that 
date, and probably long^ autcriorly, the war of extermination has been goiu^ on in Spits- 
bergen and Novai Zemlai, until now the Nor^vegian walrus hunters l&ve to direct their 
vessels far into the Kara Sea in search of their prey. Few, if any of them, now winter 
either in Novai Zemlai or Spitzbcrg^en with a view to more easily hunt their piey . they 
dc]>eud upon the success ,ot their suipmcr work. Year b^ year their hercc (j^uairy is escaping 
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to more and more inaciecsibk* localities; and mosl jirobably this mthlcss persccntion 
which the walrus have undergone ” is .ilterotl its halnts greatly It is r.ire no\\-a-dav«, 
e|{en with the aid of steamers, to hc.ir of such a windfall as the slaughter of a whole 
herd. If they be killed in great numbers in one place, it is almost ecrt.iin that they 
will not be found there in the following season. They will have made a prudent 
_^retreat to less easily reached haunts, where possibly, in future times, the speci(.> will be 
^preserved, when it is no longer possible to derive either sport or profit from its slaughter. 
||n the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — ^though it had then been hunted by Dutch, 
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English^ Norwegians^ and Russians-^-they were described oa lying like hogges upon heaps ^^on 
Bear Island^ south of Spitzbergen. CapUiin Thomas Edge^ in 1(116, killed in East Spitzbergca 
no less than a thousand. In other parts of the world they were equally numerous. For 
instance, in Lord Shuldham^s day they assembled on the Magdalen Islands, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, to the number of 7,000 or 8,000, and sometimes as many os 1,600 were killed 
at one onset by the hunters who pursued them. When Marten visited Spitzbergen, it » 
was possible for a ship^s crew to kill 000 in seven hours on Cherry Inland. 

The walrus is generally harpooned like the whale, and then killed by lances while 
swimming. Sometimes they are enticed within shot bj having a junker — or young oao~ 
on board, or by using an instrument which, like the deer-call, bimulates the cries of the 
young in distress, and so attracts the mother until she is near enough to be attacked. 
^‘Many men I have conversed with,'^ writes Mr. Lament, '^have averred that there is no more 
successful trick in the trade than to ^ecure a * leetle-boy walrus,' and, by prodding him 
up with the butt-end of a lance, elicit the plaintive barks which cannot fail to appeal to 
the clannish instincts of any walrus within hearing. I remember on one occasion, some 
years ago, falling in with a herd of w'alruses in the water. The mode of attack was to 
endeavour to harpoon them, by dint of hard rowing alter the herd, as they alternately dived 
and sivam on the surface to gain breath. If there are calves in the herd, they cannot go much 
faster than the boat, if so fust; and the calves having to come up to breathe nfueh more 
frequently than the old ones, the whole herd generally accommodate their pace to that 
of the old cows with young ones. In all my sporting experience, I never saw anything to 
equal the wild excitement of such a hunt. Five pairs of oars pulled with utmost strength 
make the boat seem to fly through the water, while, perhaps, a hundred walruses, roaring, 
bellowing, blowing, snorting, and splashing, make an acre of the sea all in a foam before and 
around her. The harpooner stands \vith one foot on the thwart, and the other on the Jront 
locker, with the line coded in his right hand, and the long weapon in both hands ready 
Ixilanced for a dart, while he shouts to the civw which direction to take (as he, from standing 
upright in the boat, has a belter opjKJi-tuuity of seeing the walruses under A\atcr). The herd 
generally keep close together, and the way in which they (li\c and rcsippcar again simul- 
taneously is remarkable, one moment you sec a hundred grisly heads and long gleaming 
white tusks above the ivave& ; they give one spout from their blow-holes [nostrils], take one 
breath of fresh air, and the next moment you sec a hundred brown hemispherical backs, the next 
a hundred pairs of flippers [jmws] flourishing, ainl then they are all down. On goes the boat, 
as hard as ever we can pull the oars, up come the &ea-horscs again, pretty close this time, and 
before they can draw breath the boat nishcs into the midst of them ; whish ! goes tlicharjioon ; 
birr ! goes the line over the gunwale, and a luckless junger, on whom the harpooner has fixed 
his eye, is fast ; his bereaved mother, snorting with rage, charges the boat with flaishing eyes ; 
she quickly receives a harpoon in the back and a bullet in the brain, and hangs lii^less ou the 
line ; now the junger begins to utter his plaintive grunting bark, and fifty furiq|is walrusof* 
close round the boat in a few seconds, rearing up breast high in the water, aud snorting and 
blowing as if they would tear us all to pieces. Two of these auxiliaries are speedily harpooned 
in their turn, and the rest bang back a little, when, as bad luck would have it, the jnnger givci 
up the ghost, owing to the severity of bis harpooning, and the others, no longer attracted by 
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his cries, retire to a more prudent distance. But for this untoward and premature decease 
of the jungcr, the men told me we shmild have had more walruses on our hands than 
we could manage. This curious clannish i)raetice of coming to assist* a aalf in distress 
arises from their being in the habit of combining to resist the Polar bear, which is said 
often to succeed in killing the walrus ; if, however, Bruin, pressed by hunger and a tempting 
opportunity, is so ill-advised as to^ snatch a calf, the whole herd come upon him, drag 
him under the w^ater, and tear him to pieces with their long sharp tusks." A hunter 
told Mr. J^amont of such a case. The bear was pulled under the water, and nothing of 
him came up again, but small scraps of skin wdth white hair on them." 

A still more remarkable case was related to him — namely, of the skipper of a ship, who 
had been seized by a bereaved cow walrus, and by her dragged twice to the bottom of the 
sea, without sustaining any other injury beyond being nearly drowned, and rsceiving two 
deep scars on his temple from her tusks. He thought the walrus did not wiv.h to hurt 
him, but mistook him for her calf, as he floundered in the water — an excuse highly creditable 
to the captain’s confidence in the kindliness of the walrus, but not altogether eomplimentary 
either to his own appearance or to the animal’s iiitelligenee ! 

No animal displays more maternal affection than the walrus. Cases are not uncommon 
in whjch a cow-walrus will hold her young one under one of her flippers, and interpose 
her own body between the harpooner and her offspring. They are also combative, and 
mil use their tusks against one another, in the same way that game-cocks use their 
beaks. Contrary to what might be expected, from their uuwieldiness, the walrus can 
not only strike downwards, but turn their necks with great facility and quickness, and 
strike either upward, downward, or sideways, with e([ual dexterity. Mr. Lamout lias 
frequently seen them Hghtiiig with great ferocity on the ice ; and the skius of the old 
bulls, which are ligbt-coloureil and nearly devoid of hair, are often tovered with scars 
and wounds rec<‘ived in th<‘se encounteix. Their tusks are firmly cmliedded for six or 
seven inches in tlic skull, which is iUelf so th' that an ordinary musket -bullet will 
flatten on it, A go(Kl ]);ur of bnlTs tusks may b* estimated at two feet in length, and 
four pounds apiece in weight. ♦Sonnet inies, though rarely, they will measure thirty-one 
inches in length, and w’cigh as much as eight jxiunds each. Cq\vs’ tusks will average 
fully as much as bulls’, but, from their liability to be broken, they are seldom more 
than twenty inches long, and three pounds each in weight. It is a common belief 
among the hunters that those w’alrus w’hich have wide-set tusks are the most savage 
and dangerous, and more particularly if the tusks diverge from one another lu ctfrveny 
as is occasionally the case. The ivory of ihese tusks is extremely hard, dcii'^e, and 
white. Their small size, however, renders them inapplieaMo for many of the ivory-tumer’s 
purposes, and accordingly they do noi command so high a price as elophaul’s ivory; 
btft they are in good repute for the manufacture of falsi* teeth, and for making chess- 
men, umbrella handli»s, whistles, and other small articles. Tlie hides arc use*! to make 
maohine bands, and are employed in various other arts, for which a strong quality of leather 
required. The walrus yields an enormous quantity of fat — sometimes between seven 
||||ttndred and eight hundred pounds. The flesh is very welcome to hungry men, and the 
|[|^gae particularly so; indeed, among some of the Baffin’s Bay and Behring Straits whalers, 
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iMllt walrus fouguo is a favourite dish. The Eskimo hunt the walrus by harpooning^ but the 
South Greenlanders hesitate to attaek it m their kayaks. Awook is their hon, and they 
always speak of ^im with the most profound respect. The wild denizens of Smithes 
Souiuh however, though — owing to the want of kayaks, or luuts — ^unable to attack the 
walrus m the water, boldly harpoon him as he lies on the u e-floes, and so supply to 
their families the food, warmth, and light which n\.ikc tolerable the long Arctic night. 
The walrus is, indeed, the most foi muiable-looking animal in the Polar lands. From nine 
feet to sixteen feet in length, weighing aliout twenty hundredweight, encased in a coat 
of mail, in the shaj>c of a skin two or throe iiuhiN in thickness, Ins head 4^rowned with 
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ugly large eyes, and, formidable tusks, surroiindcKl at the base by coarse bristles, he is 
sufficiently demoinacal in appeaiance to sugg»*st m the sii|Hnstitious mind of the dweller 
in high latitudes a wholesome dread of him Aoioiding to them, he is under the pro- 
tection of a walrus-dcit} , whose roars, far from beyond the lands winch come under their 
ken, thej affect to hear m tenor, sounding through the aiiiora-lit winter night. The 
whales of the Aictic region> are many, and though all of thcau are more or less hunted 
by the Eskimo, there is only one — vi/, the right whale, oi inysticcte {lialrena 
— ^which IS of great economic value The narwhal, or sea-unicorn {Munodon ^onoceroa), 
about sixteen feel long, and aimed with u long, straight horn-like spiral iv^ry touih, 
sometimes ten feet in length, is one of the most remarkable of the Aretu cetaceans, as well 
as one of the most beautiful. ITire horn is, in reality, one of the canine, or Icye-tAeth, 
of the wliale developed straight out, just as those of the walrus are bent downwards. 
However, while the teeth of the walrus are invariably developed in pairs, the hdm of the 
narwhal is usually single, though in some cases l)oth are pretruded. Those horns are greatly 
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valued for the puriwses of the ivory-tumor. At one time tliey were used in mwlicine, 
and cups made of them were believed to possess the jK.wer of detecting and nentraU 
ising any poison contained in them. To this day the Chinese csteedi these horns for 
their medicinal properties. In old times it was supposed (o lx- Ilut horn of the fabled 
unicorn, and sold at enormous priee.s. In the Palace of llosenborg, in Copenhagen, is 
•a throne of the kings of Denmark, maniifac-tiiroil ont of the ivory; and the father of 
Dr. Scoresby had a bedstead mside out of them. In ISOl llu! jirieo of narwhal's ivory 
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was Is. ()<1. per pound, but of late years it lias prodigiously in value, owing to its 

being in request for the repair of the (.hinose palaei^'^, but it is again falling. The oil 
is highly esteemed, and the flesh i.s very palat. though, indeed, the learned Wormius 
warns us that it is a deadly ix)i!<on. The skin of ;he narwhal, boiled to a jelly, is 
looked upon, and justly st), as one of he prime dainties of a (ireenlaiuler. Tlie lios[»itablo 
Danish ladies resident in (Ireenland always make a ptiint of presenting a ilish of maUak 
to their foreign visitors, who are, lunvever, sullieicntly rare not to mala* great demaials 
oil their culinary skill, and in most eases, of tastes cosmopolitan enough to appreciate 
outlandish luxuries sot before them. 

The white whah {Jielttga (tll/irans) is probably of even more importance to the Eskimo 
^an the narwhal. It is equally common, and its habits and migration are much the same 
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as those of the latter, whieh a^ain fi)llows the right whale in its migrations. It gtxis as 
tar north as 7S^ at least. It wanders, however, I'lirther south th.in the narwlial, being 
tunnd as a n^giiiar denizen in the St. I^wreneo River. Tlie (in’cnlamlers, (hiring the 
summer, kill great numbers of them, f>reserve their oil, and drv their flesh for winter 
use. Of this animal and the narwhal about 500 arc yearh caught in (ireenland by 
means of strong nets, or are harpooned, but the nuyoriiy of them are white whales. It 
is about sixteen feet in length, and denies if‘> cominou name troiri its ereamy-white 
colour. It is a r.ire oecurreuce for tlie whaleiN to kill oiu», its swittiu'^s and activity giving 
them more trouble than the oil is worth. They are s(imelimes culled “sea-pigs,*^ from 
their hearing some resemblance to that animal when tumbling al»oul iii great droves on 
the water. 

The porpoise, dolphins of various species, and seieral speci(^s of tin whale, makt' uj) the 
other Aretie cetacea. The tin wliah’s- so called from baling a tin on tlieir hacks -are 
the largest kuoivii cetacea, oftiui exceeding lUO feet iu length, while the right whale rarely 
exceeds '«ixty; they are killed by the Kskimo, hut not by the whalers. Tlieir swiftness 
and tieroeness render tbeur pursuit ditficult, while their thin, hard (‘artilagimuis bluliber — not 
unlike soft glue — lields little oil, and the vihaleb4»ne in their moutJis is short and all but 
worthless. They mostly belong to the* genus JhiliCnopterff, and ari* knowui to the wlialeis 
as ^^finners^^ or rorquals.’^ They are almost eiju.illy eominon on our coasts (iunng the 
herring-fishing season. They also Impient the cod hanks, iheir large tliroats, unlike (bo 
right whale, permitting them to swallow’ grout gulps of fishes at one uauithlul. 

The right ivhale {Bahena has been long pursiunl for tin* sake* of its blubber 

and whalelnme. The whales killtxl in the Mnhlh' Ages by the Ibisque wii.ihTs in the 
Bay of Biscay are, however, believtHl to baie been a difTeivut bp<*ci«*s. As the range and 
migration of the present species wall be more fully narrated in tin* su(‘cee(ling cbapt(*r, 
w’e may be brief in our description of tliis^ the most imjiortaut of the Vretie “ sea 
mon.sters.^' Its throat is m> narrow that it cannot liie on fish(*s, Imt on (Yfo a 

small mollusk found in abundance throughout the l^olar regions, and on the little shrimp- 
like CetochihfH r/reZ/Vz/v, and its relatives. TIicm* animals ag.iin liio on tlu* minute 
microscopic plant called the diatom, vvliich di-cndours, f»f a grt'cn line, gmit portions of the 
frozen s(‘as. The elios and eutomostvaca, therefore, an* chiefly found in these place.s. 
The whale frequents the localities where its food is most abundant, and the whaler sails 
with all haste from one feeding-ground to another in M-arch of it. It is, tlierefore, 
no exaggeration to affirm, as I did i^ome jears ago, in another place, 'Mhal in all the 
annals of bi(dogy I know nothing stranger than tlie eiirious tale 1 luive unfolded: the 
diatom, staining the lu’oad frozen .sea, supporting myriads of living b(*ings which er«»ivd 
there to feed on it, and these, again, supporting the huge whale; so eompkding tlic 
wonderful eyele of life. Thus it is no streteh of the imagination to say lliftt onp of 
the greate.st animals in creation^ — whose pursuit gives ernj)l()yment to many thousand tons 
of shipping and thousands of seamen, and the importance of wdiich is (*(>mmercial!y so 

* NilH&on, in his ^SSkandinaiisk Fuun»," \ol i., p. GUI, (htiiiutos the fulUgiown Ji, at lOO tons 

or 220,000 lbs., or equal to eighty-eigbt elephants or 4^0 whito boars. 
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gpmit that its failuro for oik? season was cstimatcdi for one Seoltisli port alone (Dundee, in 
1807), at a loss of £100,(0)0 sterlin^^ — depends for its existence on a bein*^ so minute 
that it takes thousands to be massed to<f<‘ther befrire they are visible to the naked eye, 
and, thoii^i;*h thousands of ships for hundreds of years saile<l the Arctic, unknown to the 
men who wore most interested in its existence; illustrating, in a remarkable degree, how 
Nature is, in all her king'doins, de|AUident on, and bow great are, little things ! 

The gun harpoon (a harpoon tired out of a liugc horse-pistol-like weapon, mounted on 
swivels in the bow of the boat) has now almost entirely su]M'r.seded the old hand harpoon. 
It is, however, still believed that the latttM*, if more ditlieult to use, is a more efficient weapon. 
z\fter the whale is '' struck,^* it generally dives or makes for the nearest ice, among the 
frozen fields of whieh it i'- bomotimes lost. The boat which is ^^fast^^ hoists a flag, when 
the other boats come to its assistance. If the whaler is 'Spaying out" much line, they 
unite their lines to the first one. When it comes up to hn'uthe, the other boats either 
harpoon it afresh, or, if it is weakened, lance it ; for the harpoon acts merely as a hook, 
the nhal(» being kilhsl by the long bteel lances. When killed, the boats tow it alongside 
the vessel, whi»re, by a eoiitrivaiKc of cr)rds aiul pullej^s, if is secured, and turned gradually 
vt)uu<l 1o permit the blubber lacing taken oil* it, and (be whalebone strips cut out of its 
upper •j ivv. The blubber is then put into iron tanks with screw tops, or if these fail, into 
casks, uliich are taken out in staves, nr '‘shaken," and put up by the cooper as occasion 
re(pn‘res. 'fhe oil is frie<l out alter the slu}) conn*'' home. The \\a\s of life of a whaler 
we may have oe(*avion to dc'^cribe wlien, in a future chapter, man in the far North is 
sketclied. lli(‘ wliahs an* being gradually drivtm further and further to the north w’ard ; 
but the \arving fortune of the whaling tradt* ib as much owing to the ill luck of the 
wdialerb in coming acro.ss their hannib as to the W'ant of whali*s. T am not at all sure that 
they lire decreasing .so g-rcatl\ in numbers as is the general belief. Every noW' and again 
cargoes equal to an\ thing that was obtained in the best davs of the trade are procured. 
In iSCll I came home to EnoIain.i, sliipma! (as the jilira^o goes) with no le.ss 

than thirty right whales, in addition to a misccilaneons menagerie of Arctic animals, 
dead and alive, and a motley human crow —a "onqiany so outre, that I question if ever 
naturalist, or evem w'liaK*r, sailed with the like l)c»fori‘. No duiibk, many of the W'liales 
WXM’C only half grown, or even vounger; but still, tlie cargo was a monster one. The 
whales of the Sea of Okotsk and lleh ring’s Strait are ^aid to be ditferent in >pe<*ies from 
those of the North Atlantic. They are, hc»\ve\er, a-; yet very impcrfectlv ilcscribed, and 
it is known that wliales harpooned in Batfiirs Bay have been afterwards killed in Ih*' 
North PaA'ifle*, having aei'omplishcd the Noilh-west Passage," The common i)or|)oise is 
also common to both .seas. 

Tlie white bear (Tavz/.v fihfrit huffs) i.s erne of the best known of the Arctic land animals. 
It* ranges laitli sea and Lind in search of its prev , hut its favourite food i.s seals, 
for ^ which it ingeniously lies in wait and attempts to circumvent. It is sHll eommon 
in most parts of tlie Arctic rt'gion.s, luit of late vears has been almost externiinatiHl 
in Middle Greenland. It will often be found far from land; and during the sealing season 
^it is a constant attendant on the sealer, for the sake of the eareases, in pursuit of 
rhieh it is more free than welcome. It is u powerliil animal, often weighing from ten 
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to tuvlve hnnili’Kl pounds. It will also in the summer vary its diet by ii feast of 

It will oven eat .seawotnis in the Isist extremity of that hun^^er to which it is often 

driven. The smell of burnt fat w'ill attract it for miles, and thou^i,^h, as a rule, it will 

mu before man, yet it is In no means an enemy to be despisecl. 

The Arctie fox (7 hitjoiiv<) is another widely-spread Aretie animal. lake the boar, 
it also leaves the laiul to sear<'h for its food, though 'it confines Uself to the iee-tield, and 
df>es not take to the water. It will often be s(smi hundreds of miles from land during the 
S(':iliiig '^ea'?on. When in pur^uit of tlie w'andering lemming if sometimes loses its way 

home, and has betm fakcMi in plaeo'^ far from its natural haunts. 'Hiere are Avo varieties, 

llie bine and the whilt'. 'riie former is inueb more valued for its fur than the latter, a 
single skin oflim fetrliing lo in the Kiin^pean markets. Hoth east their eoats during the 
summer, and beeome brown. At that ])er»<»d it is ran‘ly kilKni, its fur beir.g of little value. 
It is then found in tin* mountains, preying on the young ptarmigan ; in w'inter if eoines 
down to prey on shell-fisli and other niaritu' prodnec*, at tin* open ])laees m»ar the slion* 

when the tide bre.aks lln^ iee. About this tinn* if ean 4d‘(en lu* seen lurking its ak ! 

hak-a ! ” most iinpndiaitly af the solifarv hunter. Jf is not a ndiring animal by any iii(*ans. 
AMien tile hunter ndurns from his da\ *s lahonr it is of tln^ first unaunonneed \isitors 
which eom<' either to share tlie pl^Hlueo of the chase or to y>lnnder his prov\,sioii bag. 
It a<‘eom panics him — at a nspeetful distamr — (ui Jus sledging or other i^xpeditioiis, and 
rewards itself for this unasked attention hy purloining w'hatever it can obtain. If lired 
at, it will simi»ly, if unhurt, bark at its assailant, and retreat ri^luetantly. 

The SHOW} -white liaro f/htr'htf!\) is one of tlio most beautiful of \retie animals, 

and though it dilTer- from the Kun‘peau Idiie hare in very few' eliaraeters, is in habits 
wndcly different. Tin* timid liare/* is wdtb us a proverb; but in tlu‘ l^)lal regions, 
its cousin is, on the contrary, fearless of man; it w'ill sit ^^as if nailed in its r<»cky 
refiige,^^ however near the hunter may pass it. The (lermaii Kxpedition to liast (irc'cnland 
doserihed eertaiu places in that eountrv on mountain shapes as being dotted wdth wdiite 
spots, which, on examination, prove<l to be bans. Often afti'r mi.ssing a hare, the hunter 
has been enabled — so eartdess is it — to take out hi^ nr>tc-l)ook ainl sk«*teh it in various 
altitudes, W'hilt* it waS; ipiietly nibbling the moss, and then at his leisure shoot it. Its 
liair is sometimes ii.sed hy the J^skinio to w'eave threa*!. out of w’hich they make children's 
cajis. Its fh*>h i'. very insif>id. 

The w'olf — not the grey beast of Pyrom^an snow,’' but a species peculiar to high 
latitudes ((uith vur. ///i//v) — is unkuow^ii in Arctic Kurope or in East Greenland. 

It has, however, once been killed in West Greenland, having crossed over the iee from 
the ojiposite shore, wdna'o it is common. It .s very like tlie Eskimo dog, wdiich is, in all 
likelihood, only a long-tamed wolf. This dog and its use in <lragging the shnlge we have 
alrea^ly spoken of.* It is now rapidly being deeimatcnl by disease both in Greetilund and 

a 

• of Mnnkinfl," Vol I, p. 11. In tint T inuilNMtt^nllv ihsfrilwtl n triiin of Kiskiiio Joprs as 

being ratable of dragging a skslg^* 100 w'iUh a day. I onfirhf to hav<» said that they will fn^ciueiitly trav^d 
tf'tt bourfi It day, and on hinooth i«<‘ go at a spivd of sixtet^n inib«i an hour. Tliis, how'i vor, thty rtliinot keep 
up, though in many cfisci a team has }»hii knoivn tu trav.d i-ighty mi'ts for wvtunl days togKher. 

If the ic*e >>f» rough, or the sledge delayed hy olistatlen, an avemge of four or five inih^s is nearer the mark. 
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ill Kamskatka. This disease is akin to hydrophobia, bnt diiTers from that complaint in 
many particulars. Stamping out is the tmly cure (tf/e) ^et siit^fjiestcHl for it. 

The Arctic lemming* is a variety of th<» La])Um<l and Norwegian species. In East 
Greenland it is common in the M<-iuity of Seores1)y's Sound ami the winter tpiarters ol’ 
the German Expedition (75' North lat.). Sonthwarrl it secans unknown, and does not appear 
again in West (ireenland, until wo reaeh (he iijjpcr jwrU of Sinitli's^Sonml. 'Hiis curious dis- 
trilmtion shows that most iikel\ there is a route by whieli animals can tra\el around the 
northern end of Greenland to the t*ast or that, far to the north, the great interior 

inland iee i*« intornipted. We will soe presently that the mu-.k-ov has a similar distribution 
as well as the ermine, which, unknown in South Greenland, either on the east or west, is 
found on the far rau-thern jiavt of oitlier c'oast. It is unknown in Spit/bergen, but exists in 
Novai Zemlai, ami, like the lemiiiing, is abundant m Iludson^s Bay and almost every other 
part of the Arctic region. The llmls4)n’s Bay lemming v (in'iinnf \ar. U tnhouiits) 

is, however, a different varu't \ . 

The nmsk-o\, (*r properh, tlio musk-slieep is another of the Arctic 

animals, hut i*' altogether conlined to Arctic America and to a \cr\ loi al range in (iici'nland. 
It is rather smaller than the average European ox i^fig., p. Its threatening a)>pearance 

(juite Wlies its harmless character. It is bla<*k in lolonr, with hmg hair tailing in rough 
manes, though on its bade n tine wo(»l. As its name im 5 >lies, its (lesU and f.it are musky 
in odour; but on the vvlioh* tliev greatly resemble tln»sc (d* the d4>inestn*at4‘<l o\, and when 

young its moat dnes not differ irreatly from the best l>(‘el'. liike the leimleer, it is 

usually met with m herds — rarely exceeding IVorii MH) to :I(MI in umnh»'r. AA hen lirsl the 
musk-o\ sights the stiangiT it remains as if rooted to tlu spot, “staling at lh*» stninge 
unknown enemy, and arrives very slov\ly at a rcsnlutitui Its head is its iiiv ul^erahlc 
part: a bullet will tlatteii on it. ‘^If a family, or ln*rd wdth >oung one^-/' writes the 
historian of the (lerinaii Expedition, “are surprised, tln-y either form a scpun^ (the vonng 
being in the contn* and the old outside, vv ith tin ir licails d<»vvn), or else the hull, ])kn‘e<J as 
a sentinel, takes to (light, and the others folh«w closely, the phuing of tlicir outposts being 
astonishing. They are abo excellent tliinlxu-*. A retieating herd <hmhed a bn<»vv path, 
at an imline of not le*^ than 15^, (»n a high mountain near mir winter liarhour, and, to our 
great astonidunent, we saw one l(>f)king down on us from hclweim the craggv^ vv.ills <(i 
Gajie Iliimhurg.'^ On the top of Ga]>e Franklin, at a height of l,S7.5 feet above the sci- 
levcl, and on the l):uk of tlie llasenhcrg, at l,li5(), traces t.f this strange slieep-o\ were 
ohserved. At one lime it was l*elieved to he entirely unknowui in (freculand. It was, 

hi»wever, found in ahundance near the (Jerman winter rpiartcrs, in about 7 5“ north 

latitude, and by Hall at a few di'gn^es further in the north in Smiths Sound. South 
of these limits it is unknown in Greenland, tliongli, euriouslv, the llskuno in that ^rnintry 
still call the domestieatixl ox by the name of tlie musk-ox, vi/.,, rtnufluf/Htak, * • 

The reindeer {littytof/er A/y'/A//7//v) i-. one of the most characteristic* of Xorthern animals. 
(Figs., p. 00.^ It is found ov'er tin* v\ hole ramre of the vKrctic regions, stretching furthento*the 
south (hail most other Polar animals; and though there are varieties, v<*t tin* distitictious 
lictweon thiNc varieties in America, (ireenland, Lapland, and Spit/hcigim arc so trilling, that 
we may look u|wn them as all one ejM'cios. In no portion oi‘ Greenland or America is it 
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tamoil as in Lapland, llio norlli of llussia, and Siberia. In Iceland, though not a native 
of tlial island, it i*, found in abundance, having been jinported into the country from 
Norway by (Jovernor Thodal, in ]770. It i's not, however, tamed, bift runs \yild in the 
interior in great herds. In Lajdand it is a domestic aiiiinal. ^Fhe Lapps breed it, 

and pasture it in gr(*at flocks ; it is their sole wealth — their dreary, mossy wilds or 

lichen -clothed forests yielding little food. To th(‘m it is, at once, the cow which jiidds 
milk, butter, and cheese, and tlie b(‘ast of burden whicli drags their slctlgos — their ox, 
their ass, their everything.^' It^- skin supplies the Lapps with clothing, and wdien old or 
infirm its U(*sli is valued as food. Moreover, it to the dusky traveller in the north of 
liluro])i‘ not only a faitliful servint, but even an uncomplaining companion. It feeils on 

lichens, mosses, willows, biicklieaii, and utliiT dwarf Aivtie vegetation, and in the winter 

will dig under the snow' for the scanty herbage ; this, during the winter in Norway, 
coii.sists almost entirely of fhe reindeer-moss (iladftnm ntufjft'f ritia). These animals are 
found ill immense numhevs in Spit/berg(‘ii, and Mr. Ijamont considers that at s>ome time 
tliey must have passed ov(‘r the lee and intermediate frozen lands to Spit/hergeii from 
a point of the <*ouliiU‘rit of Asia almost exa<-tly oj)])osite. Some of tliom w'crc killed, 
with ear-mark.s, sueli as the reindeer licrd'^men sometimes put on iluMn. Often in Eu'^tern 

Silierla herds of tairu' reindeer stray awa}, and are said to go over the ice and be never 

bciMi a£*aln. 

In (ireenland they an* aUo found in V'ast numbers, and are \ery reeklesbly slaughtered by 
the Kskimo, I’heir skni'^ are worth in C'openha^en from fis. Od. to los,. Ud. each, according 
to the (pialiiy, though the natives onlv get Is. <»d. for them. Tin* u*aily number killed iNcd 
to be, ill the suninuT, from 10,000 to *20,000, but it i*^ now* on the deercast*. During 

Ibo early suniinm* the reiiuh'i'r in Norway dc-eend From the sub- Vlpine j>astuies for the 
purpose of feeding on the sweet voiing grass springing up ; but in the hut w'eather, 
like deer generally, they r(‘liirn to tin* higher retrious, to av*<»id ];er^ecution by a species ot 
ln*eeze-tly (F/AZ/v/v iuiatnli], w^liuh i.»\^ its eggs *overed with an adhcsiv'c suh&tauce, on 
the back of the deer’s neck, 'fhe} larv.e, vvlien matched, bnrrow’ thcii way beneath the 

skin, and form a eoiibnlerabli* swelling. The Vmeiiean eanlM'ni/’ or reindeer, frequents 
denselv-W'»>oded distrhls, as well as exteiiMve pine barrens'' aiid^opim i)laeO'', while the 
Scandinavian reindeer more alb'cts mountain regi'Ui^ Formerly, gnMt numbers of wiki 
rcundeer were ea]>turcd in Ntirw*!} b> means of pltlall'- — usu.illy constructed in sonic *au'row 
rocky place thiougb which the deer wen' e()in]v]led to pass. Tlie^e pits were called 
l{f Harare (reindeer L’*raves), l)ul by tlu* Norwegian gauii' laws they are now compelleil to be 
filled up. They were covered wdth stick*-, ovci wiucli a thick laver of moss wa*- spread; of 
course, as soon as the deer trod on tlie treacherous gr ’'ud ii was engulfed, and from the 
narrowness and depth of the pit, louud it useless to struggle to escape.* Sir John 
Hichardson describes an ingenious plan of capturing the American caribou, as practised 
in Chesterfield Inlet. The sides of the tra]> arc coin])osed of blocks of snow ; an inclined 
plifin of snow' leads to the t'litraiue of the pit, which is aljout tiv'e feet deep, and of 
sufficient dimensions to contain three fulbgrovvii deer. The pit is coveieil with a lai:ge 


• Aiuten, in Ijiiitet and ("hnsty’s “ Aquitaiucii*,*’ p. 217. 
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thin slab of snow, which tho animal is enticed to trcjul upon by a (luanlity of the lichens 
on which it feeds being placed conspicuously on an eminence Iwyond the opening. The 
exterior of the tiij) is backed up with snow, so as to resemble a natural hillock, and 
care is taken to render it so steep, on all sides but one, that the deer must pass over 
tlie mouth of the ti*ap before it can n*.ach tho bait, ^fhe slab is sufficiently strong to 
In'ar the weight of a deer until it has passed the niitldle, when ^t revolves on two stout 
axles of wood, prt'cipitates the deer into the trap, and returns to its place again, in 
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consequence of the lower end being heavier than the other. The Eskimo likewise kill 
them by spearing them from their kayaks as the deer are crossing lakes or inlets on 
their annual migration southward. ^Ir. Austen also describes another ingenious d(wice 
suloptod in Russian Finland and sonu; parts of Lai)land to capture the reindeer. It is 
called the ^'Vild Ren Hage.^’ A kind of t.mcc, about two miles long, is colistructcd 
of small trees, matted and interlaced with brushwoo<l ; openings are left at intervals, 
al>out three feet in width, and stout pf>sts arc driven into the ground at e^li sidj. 
^^To one of these is attached a strong noose, msule of thick rope, whi(;h is rditainod in 
a circular form by means of very slender twigs, whi<;h give way at the slighte^ touch; 
and to prevent the fawns from leaping through without entangling thom.selves, twb threads 
are placed diagonally across it. It is said that when the deer meet . with these hedges 
(which are usually made at the time of their partial migrations to the lower grounds^ in 



Oprt o£ our subject within due bounds^ we must say but little of the Arctic birds and 
fishes. Some of the former we have already spoken of ; and as most of them^ if not alb are 
also feathered friends of lower latitudes, we may have occasion to meet them elsewhere. 

• The Groat Auk {AUa mpennia)^ one© a common bird in Northern Europe and America, is now bolioTed to be 
entirely extinct. At ono time it was plentiful in Newfoundland, Iceland, Greenland, Ac., but being unable tO 
escape by flight, it seems to have been exterminated by man, 

18 
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Takin^^ Greeiilaml as the type of the Arctic world as regards birds, wc have, according* 
to Xc^^toll, among the regular feathered inhabitants five species belonging to the Old World, 
eleven to the New' World, and forty-five si^ecics eom/nou both to the Old and New Worlds. 
Among the ^(nlgglers, inuetocn arc Old World denizens, thirty-four New World, and eight 
C'ommoii to both Old and New Worlds. In each cati'gorv — iiihiibitants and stragglers- — ^thcrc 
are, respectively, one and tuo doubtful merniHn’s. The iisliCsS are not numerous : in Greenland 
alone, only seventy -eight being at present known in the fresh waters and the surrounding 
rea, and it is not ver\ likely that the number will be much increased. The only ones of 
eccnomie iinjK>rtance are the little Colins 'iCorptuSy or “ kaniok,’' wliich the old Greenlanders 
fish from rocks, tlio Norwegian Sea pu-ch von-rf/iers), tlie lump fish 

the halibut /-///yz/m), the ddl'erent sptM'ios of cod {Umlns aijil'n and 

0 fik), the salmon {Sialtito the capeling, on which the dog^- are sometimes fed {Mai /of us 

VilloHin), and the (ireenkind slurk {Sant mirnu^t^jtltaius), the e\c of uhich is usually 

luft^sted by a parasite, ^\hich renders the fish blind. It a constant attendant on the 
Housing of whales, but is very harmless. It is eaptured for the sak(‘ of the oil in its liver, 
out of which, it is said, a great deal of the cod -liver oil'^ of commerce is made. 


The Axciext FonusTs or Poiak Lvxbs. 

As there were strong men before Agamemnon,^^ there were plant's and animals 
in the world before the pnsent ones wliich are on its surface ami in iN waters, ^'lie e\tin(‘t 
ones are found embcd<led in its rocks. In the Arc*ti(» regions, as elsewhere, w^e lind these 
in abundam*e. Most of the geological formatit)Us arc found witliin the Polar regions. Thus 
in Smithes Sound wc have Silurian rocks, and in Greenland, Spit/bergen, and Mack(‘nzie’s 
River mioeene and creta<vous rocks also. Tn Bear Island and Melville* Island — wide 
apart as they are — th(‘re are carlmniforous plants,* identical with those found in the same 
formation in Britain. Meteorites are found scattered over the country with masses of iron, 
which there i» every belief of meteoric origin, though the fac*t has been doubted. 
Luu>$ic rocks, wdth ammonites, and the bones of that great lizard, the Irhfluiomvrmy are 
found alx)ut the Parry’ I|Uinds and ebewhere. The bones of the mammoth, or w<K)lly elcjihiiiit, 
are scattero<l abundantly along the northijrn shores of Siberia. Mines are rare. (\ml is 
generally found along with the mi«K*em* and cretaceous rocks, and though of poor cpiality, is 
combustible. Plumbago is common ; traces of tin, silver, and eojiper have been found in 
(Greenland, and the meteoric iron was at one time used by the Eskimo. But the most 
valuable mineral in the Arctic regions is the cryolite, found at Arksut Fjord, in South Green- 
land. It ib a wdiite mineral, out of wdiich ^ da and aluminium arc extracted. The refuse 
is extensively employed in making ihe fine Danish porcelain, and in manufacturinj^ excellent 
plate glass. The examination of the Arctic flora and fimna show that the now frozen regions 
were once covered with luxuriant vegetation; and that while dwarf bushes anfl creeping 
villows now cover the frozen soil, tropical and semi-tropical vegetation formerly t flourished* 
The mioceno beds of Disco, Spitzbergen, and, indeed, the whole circuit of the Polar basin^ 
show this in a remarkable manner ; and though much of the material from whicti Professor 
Jleer, of Zurich, described the remarkable plants — from the study of which he drew his 
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<5onclusion3 — was also colIect(‘tl by the writer aiid his c*ompunIon«?^ yet, as no more 
words than those in wliieh the famous Swiss pala;*(>ntuloi»i'!.l summed up the result of his 
researches can be found, this too brief and yet too long cliapter maj be conCluded with them. 

Speaking generally of the later dcjiosits of the An tie, he remarks that; — ^‘At t!io 
period when the saudstoiies wliieli compose the smiling lulls of Zurn-li were dpjiosittHl, 
A considerable extent of terra fuma must ha\c existed in the extreme north. To this 
period the name of miocene has be^ given, or more generally tliat of the Tertiary rerioil. 
Our countries had then almost a tiopical diameter. Amoii<» the forests ot* launds and 
the tufts oj palm trees lived numerous animals, belonging lo types which nowadays 
occur only in the warm and even torrid /ones. Towards the north, indeed, the ground 
was clotjied in a different xesture Nevertheless, Greenland, even at 70*^ N. latitude, 
presents a Horn which, by its climatic characters, may be eompareil with that of Northern 
Italy. This Hora tca(*hes ns that in the neighbouihood of the Island of Disco and the 
Noumoak Peninsula there W'as once a lake of fresh water, inv)U the marshy edges of which 
great beds of peat were formed. These subsefjueiitly gave (►ngin lo the deposits of coal 
which appear along the coast. In our marshes it is not rare to «;ee ferruginous water, 
wdiich covers the soil wiUi a ivddish-hrow'ii crust. The same tuik plai'C in the ancient 
marshes of Greenland: the non deposited it&elf upon the plants whidi fell into the 
watt*, a,^d these .a tlu'ir turn contributed to the pmipitatioii and lixation of the iion. 
By this means has been gradually formed that ferruginous rock, in the bosom of wdiuh 
numerous plants are Impiisoued. Those fossils show that the marshes w^erc covered wnth 
sedges and reeds; but the marsh cypress, the water iiines, the birth, the alder, and the 
poplar flourished there : for numerous fragments of those plant's are covered by a ferru- 
ginous deposit. The water trefoil {Mt n^aath*'^ Hr) no doubt grew in the 

marshes, in the same way that liie existing species (1/ tnfollnfo) adorns our moist 
meadows with its < harming llow'ors; and the burr reed {Sjumjaninn Stf/r/nnii, Hr), the 
fruit of which has been olitained frmi the rotk also formerly raised its bristling head 
above the waves. The rivulets also brought in le, vcs from other lo^alitle'^; they convex ed 
them from the primitive forests; and it is thu's tliat \\q find their traces in the ferru- 
ginous rocks. If w^e enter into these forests, we shall si*e a marvellous jwofusiou of 
triHis and shrubs, among which w’c can distinguish fortv-iive different species. A tree 
W’ilh aeieiilar leaves {Set] no} a LtuifjsthtrJtfy lirogn ) stiikes us at oine by its i‘Pormous 
proportions. It has left leafy branches in such i ..nibers lh.it there is seanvly a fragment 
of stone which does not contain its remains; and the remains wdiieh the hammer has 
cxtrar*tcd from the rook enable us to reeuii''* mt tlie entire tree. It is aeeompanitHl by 
two allied speides (S. Coufthupy Ilr, and 5. lontfifuhit. Hr.), cuie of which (^. Vovitn<c)y 
by the configuration of its branches . al leaver, vividly reminds us of the Setjnoiit gigantt^i 
{Jj/^eWngionia^ of California. A Thnja had a different aspect, as also the gingko {Salmhurea 
^diaufoideny Ung.), of which the leaves resemble the fronds of tenis, and differ so widely 
from those of other Conifeixe. The leafy trees are especially w'cll i-epresentod : while our 
existing forests only present two species of oak, North Greenland posse^sses nine, four 
j^of which are evergreen, like the Italian oak. Two beeches {Fogn^ DeitcalioniSy T'ng., 
^nd F% sp. — — — a chestnut {Castanea Vngeriy Hr.), two planes {PlaianM aceroides, Geep.^ 
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and P* GnilMma, Ocpp.)^ Rnd a walnut {Juglana acuminata), from this^ forest^ resemble 
the types of the same name known to everybody. Besides these> American species, such 
as the magnolias, sassafrasses, and liquidambars were represented there; and the characters 
of the ebony tree {Diospyrns) are to be distinguished in two of the species. The hazel, 
the sumach {Rhus), the biiekthom, and the holly, the guelder rose and the white hawthorn 
{Cratagus), probably formed the thickets at the borders of the woods; while the vine, the 
ivy, and the sarsaparilla climl)ed over the trees of the virgin forest, and adorned them 
with garlands. In the shadow of the wood grew a profusion of ferns, which covered the 
soil with their elegant fronds. The insects which gave animation to these solitudes are 
not all lost. The impressions of these which have reached us show that little Chryso- 
mefas and Cisiilitlir enjoyed themselves in the sun, and largt* Trogntw pierced the bark 
of the trees*, while charming CicaJel/rF leaped about among the licibagc. This picture is 
not a dream of the imagination. Plants and animals ha\e all passed under my eyes.^^ 


CIIAPTEK V. 

Whaling and Whalers of the Noktu. 

" Ik a pour of sleet and snow,” wo read m the newspapers, tluit the whalerM Campenhirn, 
Narwhal, OT Anti El izaheth, '^sailed for the Greenland whale fi&hory.” Such notices as (liis 
begin to appear about 3Iarch, and disappear after the first days of May, all of the whalers ha\ mg 
then left for their summer haunts. Now if many, indeed most people, wore asked where they go, 
Uiey would readily reply, Oh ! somewhere up in Greenland,” a vague, and, as we shall have 
occasion to show, not altogether a very correct answer. When anything is said about w hule« 
and whaling, Scoresby and his " Arctic Regions ” are abundantly quoted, for who is there 
who has not, in some form or another, seen the frontispiece afiixed to that really valuable 
book of the whale tossing the boat, with its crew, high into the air, the boat being, however, 
rather larger than the \Jhale, and the feat being one which it would be hardly possible for 
any created being— living or extinct — to accomplish ! The artist has not, however, hesitated 
at trifles, and editors of boys' books are not likely to willingly let the celebrated illustration 
die for want of reproduction. It is now, however, many a long year hince the Arctic 
Regions” was puhhshed. Since then Captain Scoresby, the whaler — subsequently the rcveiend 
doctor — has slept with his fathers, and his book has almost disappeared from the catalogues. 
Wlialing has also undergone many changes. No longer do any South Sea whalers sail from 
England, and the North Sea fishery” is now reduced from the once large licet to o^Iy a few 
vessels, starting entirely from Scottish ports. The vessels have changed too. No hmgqr are tlie;^ 
great, jolly, bluff-bowed snuff-boxes,” in which it was bard for the uninitiatcil to diltinguish 
the stem from the stem. Smart vessels — novelties undreamt of in Seoresby's dd^ — fitted 
up with all the appliances of modern science, have taken their place. The character of the 
crews, the capta»n<^, and of the very boats used has all changed. Even the locale of the fishery 
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has shifted. Instead of, as formerly, Old Greenland '' or the Spitzbergcn Sea being the 
scene of the whaleman’s triumph and hardships, Biiflin^s Bay, the western shore of Davis^ 
Strait, and the Meta Incognita of old Martin Frobisher, are his haants — familiar enough 
to many now, though all unknown land in these old 2)re-lli)&ssian days. 

Dundee, Peterhead, and Aberdeen have now the monopoly of the British whaling 
business, though year by year it is concentniting more and more in Dundee, and it is even * 
doubtful whether the two latter ports will in future send out vessels. With one or two 
exceptions, the whalers arc now screw steamers, built esi^oeially for this tmde, aiwl the few 
remaining sailing-vessels ai'c every year decreasing in numb£»r, being cither sold oi;cut down in 
Older to put engines into them, the advantages of steam being so apiiarcnt. Nearly all of 
them leave port about the end of February, and proceed north to the seal fisliery, off the 
island of Jan Mayen, in the Spitzhergen Sea, describid in the pnveding chapter, calling at 
Lerwick, in Shetland, for extra men, and returning home again about the end of April if they 
projiose proceeding to the Davis^ Strait tishcry. The one or two who remain in the old 
Greenland whaling cruise about the Gi-eenlaud Scu until al>out August, when they return, 
the ico forming sooner in the high northern latitudes which they freejuent than in tlie region 
of Davis^ Strait. Most of the whalers, however, which viait ** Old Greenland ** are from 
Norway, Holland, or Germany, tlioiigh there are still a few Scotch vcascls, almost entirely 
from Peterhead, which, either from old custom or for the sake of making fi shorter 
voyage, prefer this dreary hunting-lield to the more i)opular one iiwlicatcd. 

For Straits.'^ 

The Davis^ Strait ships accordingly discharge what cargo of bcals they maj luivo on board, 
refill with coals and provisions, ainl by Ibo beginning of ilay, at the latent, ar*' on their 
way again for the Arctic seas. \ voyage acnjbs ,thc Atlantic, from Caj>c Wrath to C’apo 
Phrewcll, though a couple of thousand miles, is at that season a meiv holwlay trip, as, 
indeed, an expedition t<j Greenland may always be, tbc amusing j^opular notion as to its 
hardships to tlie contrary notwithstanding. High seas are then rare, and calms are the 
chief annoyance of the ^whaler, for on the way out he uses his sails whciic\er possible, the 
necessary stowage space of his vessel only permitting <*f a hinall <[uanlit^ of coal, for 
ice navigation, boing tarried. In a fortnight or three weeks from (Jape Wrath he may 
l>e in the latitude of Cajie Farewell, the nio^t soutlicrly point of Greenland, but I have 
met few' Ai'ctic navigators who have over seen that promontory. Though I have doubled 
it four times, I never yet saw it, the reason being that there is generally a great ice- 
drift brought by the cast coast current roun<l the ca])e, so that, in order to avoid this, 
experienced mariners keep off to the westward, and rarely sight the Grc'cnland c<j(ist much 
below Holsteiusborg. Here the east coast ice is jammed in upon the coast by tlidf westerly 
current, which impinges on the coast at this point. Accordingly, until you get Jlito high 
latitudes, the coast is clearer of ice north of this point than south of it. It is| in fdet, 
always difficult to get into the South (rreenland ports early in the year, and even at a later 
period. Vessels have been known to have been unable to get in tliere, and forced to sail 
Bgam for Denmark without landing the stores or taking aw'ay the produce of the trading 
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posts. On llic other hiind^ it not unfrcqiicntly happens tliat llio anmial ship is shut iu by 
the iee, and is unabl(‘ to effect lier e.scape before the winter sets in. Such an untoward 
mishap befell the ships no later than JS75. An ignoraiu'e of these facts about the southern 
])ortion of (ireeiilaiid ]>eing more ice-jammed at certain seasons than others has been a 
souive of inconvenience to tin* only ;yaclitsnum wdii) has }ct ventured so far a-licld, viz., 
IMneo Napolcmi. He hesitated to prof<»ed further north than one of the most southerly 
settlements, while, at that season, lu* would have found the sea, as f.ir as the liaiits of the 
Danish i)ossessions at least, almost fieo from ice. 

We are^ howevjcr, ]»roce(‘dini^ a Iitile too fa>t. It is not with imperial jaehtsmeii that 
this eh.a2>tor is eoneerned, l>ut with a haixller and humbler i.ico of* seafavins^ folks, (Generally 
sj)eakin^“-l dare say with eveeplions — fully one-half of a whaler^s ciew is under the iiiHuenec 
of strong waters jusi as the vessel is hauled out of dock. Knowing tins — in Dundee at least — it 
is enstomary merely to drop down the Tay (hat night, and anclior until da\ light and sobriety 
come in eompany. If tin* vessel be a steamer the services of the erew' arc not required, the 
engineer's squad ” being ejuite snlihaont to got her beyond the boundaries of the port. The 
homo-pilot i^ si*ar<*e well off tlie deck l)efore we are in the Pentlaud Frith, where, as in 
ilartiii FioIh-Iut’s day, ^Mwo lusty ftdlows taketh us through,’^ only that nowadays 
irtmerally oiu* siiffieeth. ^lie land fades awav 1)ehiiHl us; w'O may ^M^ssibly, if driven a 
little OL <»ur (o'lrse, sight Rockall — that ^‘solitary rock amid the main*’ — ^Init more 
conmionly tin* l*ist of llritish land we see arc the Flannan Isles or Seven llunler^,^^ and 
the islands of Barra and Kona, inliabited bv a few families of fislicvinen, who are so isolated 
from the world tliai— honest folks — tliey prayed for George III. three months after his 
drtiih, and are not jet remarkably sure under wdiose benign g(»veriimeut they live. 

^OIVMVG FkLE or (iKnEXLWO/^ 

We have scarcely done so, however, bcfoix) the May-day saturnalia commence. I do 
not pcmieinber ever to have seen tliem described, so that T may .spare a little space to those 
pcx'uliar rites — the Arctic ^ubstilutt' for othei*s more familiar in milder zones. F<u' some 
days previously, a huge unwieldy -looking instru.nont, made out of ru.sfy iron hoop into the 
shape of a raziw, has been suspended in a prominent plaee. It is well itotehcd here and there ; 
and besidt' it is hung another i)ic<'e of hoop, liciit int«) the ft>rm of a rather rough pair of 
tweezers. A piece of chain, svinboliial of after proeecMlings, Immi- the tonsoriul insti umciits 
c'ompany. If not already initiated into the mysteries of it, the inscri])tiim chalked in very 
legible, if not elegant, letter^, by the scbolai'- of the ''*tweeu docks,^^ will give the 
neophyte a rather close snspicion of the uses and u^^ages thereof : — 

''ON MAY 1 AT o’clock 1 KKsESLY BVRBVR syip & NEl>TUXE AND BETINU 
WILL CO VIE ON BOVKD FROM l.TFLY.^*^ 

*The three utensils arc supposed to be the razor, strop, and nosc-holdcr, wdtU which thc’ 
ophyte*— including, perhaps, the reader — is to be initialed into the art and mjbtery, and 

* lAevdy Of Ctodhavn, the familial £1 Dorado of the Grcenlmd whalor, afterwards mentioned. 
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b^therhood of Arctic Navigalo,^. True enough at twelve 

meiices The Jm J “* “ Scotch whaler), a njost hideous noise com- 

sea and Knallv striking" furiously, Nejitune is hailed from the ship and 

cabin "Cantain h ''«“■*»* bawls though the siieakiiig-trumpet into the 

lb Captain, hae ye ony objections lae a sang frae Xoptun' and his retmu With* 



the licence allowed by long i«agc on such octasions, « Neptune and his retinue" make 
their appearanee in the main eabin. It «.„sists of tiic followiiur not stn.tl i . 

“ ‘"'**“* horring^tu^k TIL 17: 

It), Madame Neptune (very loving, and, under the .nfluenee of a glass of rum— m I ' i 

so). Neptune's doctor and mate (in pilot jm-kets, white collars, and ties of paper)’ 
rber and mate, closed by the constable (in a real policeman's coat). ^We 'son<^ ib! 
wmmence, the choruses being vastly increased by the steward servin- out tb. 1 
for greg. Indeed, we can overhear Neptune! in a v^^ 7ZLI I 
words, wondering huskily to his spouse when the rum is likely to bo^ortb 
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tay-^snd not impntperly — unknonu to the Ituliau Opera, but u£ which the chorus conta’ s 
the owmoub rciram— • 

“ J<or th« timo IS dialing ingh ” 

He IS a \ery foolibh man wlio wimld attempt to resist on the«*e occasions, and accordingl) 
all the green-htindb connected with the cabin (almost iiivaiiabl^ the surgeon, the steward, 
and)X>ssibly a slrav iiatuiijifet who untjimkinglv has taken passage noithwardj are mart bed olT 
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by the constable and his assistant armed with broomstiiks. He is iweivcxl by all the idlers in 
the ^tw'cen decks, hnllianH} lighted up, and diaw * tc» toi the ordei of pn*c*edenee Generallv 
the officer and gentleman passengei, if am thing of a aiouiite, is let off \er\ Iightlv', the 
probabilities having been that alri*a‘l> e lias seiuied an almost entire immunity by sundn 
gifits of grog and tobacet) in an earlv ]x»rtion of the eieiiing The others an* marched in suc- 
ressively— -all bliiidfolde<l — amid blowing ef tiiimpets and o\er} eoncen able noise tUid hubbub 
noscAble to conjure up on board a ship with a crew of seventv* men, each more intent than the 
^her on fun and frolic, the roughness of which is the chief element in it. We, of course, like 
iHanfeehng wretches we are. sit round quite uncoiKwned, enjoying the trepidation of our 
■omrades, proving to a demonstration the truth of RochefoucauId^s bitter maxim, that every* 
14 
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l>ody rejoices in the misfortunes of his neighbour. The victim, seated in a roughly-improvised 
chair, and bound to the mizen-mast, is a^ked by his Majesty various questions, such as his 
name, was> he overliere before, and so on. The barber’s mate then proceeds to lather him well 
with tar and grease, the abominable mixtiire being well rubbed if it be seen that (us is iifcually 
the case among knowing liands ”) the beard ha«« been well greased beforehand to prevent tho 
tar sticking. The barber then, with many titne-honoureil nitlieisms on the smooth board of 
tlie gentle youth, proceeds to perform his function wifli the uncuulh razor already described, 
courteously consulting him in a tone of ironical politeness* regarding the particular style of 
whisker preferred. Ignorance is no bliss here, so the victim wisely keeps his mouth rigidly 
shut, knowing well that were it opened to answer any question, the penalty paid would 
undoubtedly be the entrance ol the tar-brush, with mai'y apologies for the barber’s awkward- 
ness. The towel” is a ^et .ship's mop, not particularly clc»an, and with this the barlx^r’s 
mate is most assiduous in wiping the freshly -shaved chin. Meanwhile, the doctor" 

expresses great anxiety for his health, ft'oling his pulse leaincHlly, and quoting \sith the 
most amusing absurdity tho longest wonls* which it ha'5 been possible for him to muster 
out of tho patent medicine ad\crtisenients in the new >2>aj>crs. 32 very effort is nioaiiwhile 
being made to induce the victim to open hi^ mouth, and here the nose-holders come in, 
their chief use being to jirevent tho iKior wretch breathing by tlu‘ nostrils, and so 

being compelled to open his mouth. Woe l>etide him! Instantly a pill cottq>6s4Hl of 
unmentionable materials is pusheni into it, ftdlowcnl by a dash of some lujuid (sea water or 
worse). He must finally, before lieiug released, hail the shq) three times tliiuu^h the speak- 
ing-trumpet, a rush of cold water being thrown down the siH‘akiDg-trumi>et the la«t timn 
he opens his mouth to hail. The prisoner is then i*pleasf*d, and declared free of the (jr(*euJand 
Sea, with all the honours, pleasures, profits, and immnnilits thereto iiertaiuiiig. The same 
scene is gone through w ith the rest, the musician in tho meantime i>laying doleful tones on 
that not very hilarious musical instrument, the bjigpipes. Considerable amusement is 
generally got out of some obstreperous individual' who may be foolish enough to resist. 
Naturally, he fares* all the worse, no one enjoying his misery more tliaii those w'ho live 
minutes previously w’^ere undergoing the same ordeal, displacing that savage zest which 
it is said the slave usc<l to exercise over his fellow-negroes when elcvate<l to the office of 
dri%cr. Generally, how^cver, all is given and taken in gor*d part, the evening ending with 
a dance and other rougher fun sailor fashion. The stimulus of the grog Ix'ing exhaubted, 
those who are not "'on the w'atch” "turn in,” and the quiet routine «)f a i>assagc-making 
merchantman is resumed. Next morning the May garland, gaily ornamentcfl with ribbons, 
is hoisted on the maiutop-mu'^t, the w'hole being surnioiinted by a miniature sbi}). Tliis 
remains during the wdiole passage, considerable pride being disjdayed by the different ships’ 
crews in this ornament, the making of which is the pnn ince of the most lately-marrifcd man 
onboard. What can be the origin of all thcbC saturnalia? Is it a sca-going ccUbration 
of the Maypole festivities once so common in England, and which, while almost fofgotfcn 
on land, with that conservatism in everything jicrtaining to the sea, still sticks laiyong 
the honest seamen? or is it mei-ely a revival in another hemisphere of the welUknown 
custom of shaving the uninitiated in crossing the equator? Perhaps it is a mixture of 
both, flavoured with a dash of that meaningless nonsense infused into by the seama®, only 
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too anxious for any lark to break the dull monotony of Ins life. Curious, however, is it 
not? this por&isteiuy of seafariuf^ customs, for little do these i*ough sailors know that when 
they arc ^lla\ing the little middy who has made his first vojage ‘‘ over the fine ” they are only 
repeatintf (*cTtain heathen rites which th<‘ir predecessors, the T^nan mariners, i>erformed to 
Neptune after passing the pillars of IIer(*ules. 


^‘Tiil East Lvnd.^^ 

Bleak aiid drcar\ enough looks the (Ireenlaml coast at any time of the year — and distance, 
contrary to the wont, lends no emdiaiitmimt to the view*. Black cliffs, with a cascade of 
melting snow falling over them, a wdiite glacier creeping down from the inland ice, a crash 
as of a berg breaking oft* from the glacier, an icel)erg tloating down the coast, arc the chief 
objects w'hidi strike the eje and ear. The height r)f land is not great; and, with the 
excejdion of a iiouk or two like Sukkertoppen — the sugar-loaf hill — the cliffs arc all shaved 
and rounded I>y the action of ice in former times, when this land lav beneath the sea, or was 
covered hj the huge de (jUue which now overspreads the whole interior of Greenland 
in oim vast w iiiding-sheet, as already des<iibed (Chap. III.), Tlie first ieel^erg is always 
something to bo remembered. Host frequently it is quite disappointing. ^Fliey are generally 
seen loii^ Uloie the laud is in view, and are then only fragments of the more gigantic ones 
nearer land, but which have before reaching the mouth of Davis^ Strait got broken and 
washed into eompjratively small dimei.^ions. Sometimes a black speck may be seen afar 
off, and then eury e^o is diiwted on, and the rigging run to. It is an Eskimo, or “ Yak,^^ 
as the w’halt*rs universally call them, out fishing, or perhaps ventmdng out with that all- 
preseient scent of his after rum, pea-soup, jK)cket-hand kerchiefs, and other giK)d things 
usually found on hoard "Tuluit,^^ or Jmghsh vessels. If wo are on board a steamer we 
shall have little chance t(» see him, as he knows that we Are not like the sailing vessels, 
dependent on wuiid and tide, and m\v move aw v at any time. ^It is not until off 
tho U'luilefish or Kronprinds Islands, near the n.outh of Disco Bay, that w*e see much 
of tho natives of the country. !Mi)st frequently wdialors, if the ice does not look veiy open 
ahead, make a rail at Godhavu, (p. 101) < r, a^ they call it, Lievely, a little Danish ti*ading-po&t 
and residence of the llojal Iiisiieetor of North (ireeulaiul, situated on an i^.let off the south- 
westerly point of Disco Uland. It ct>iisists of the residence of the insp{*ctor, the eoloniheslyrer, 
or governor, one or two vvoikmen\ houses, all built of wood pitched, the store-house, and 
perhaps a ooii])le (»f do/.en rude Eskimo huts. It is one of the smallest of the Daiush posts, 
but acquires an irnix)rtanee as being so directl} on the route of the whaler and exploring 
v'cssels, and accordingly touelus.! at bv tliem, and a*? the M^at of government.*' The trade of 
Greenland is a strict monopoly of tlio ii.>anish Government, and accordingly the government 
jmiLs a elieek upon any trading or fishing within a certain distance of the coast. It does not, 
however, prohibit the sale of small artitles not used in their trade; and accordingly, in addition 
to dbtaining now’-s of the ice, and such other information, here commeiiees a curious traffic with 
??tho natives, well known to Scoti*h whalers, at least, under the name of “ troaking,'^ or bartering. 
|.Thc ariieles most in demand by tho seamen are models of the native kayaks, sealskin tobacco- 
jpouches. slippetB, bags, gloves, caps, trousers, and waistcoats, and various nick-nacks carved 
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out of walrus or narwhal ivory, which the Greenlanders execute with great neatness and 
patience, c coupling most of the dark wnnter monllis. when oontined in-doors, in such labour. 
In payment they prefer biscuits, cotton handkerchiefs, black silk ones, for the women to put 
round their heads at the place wbeie the ban, being pulled up to form the "toji-knot” is 
gelling thin, shirts, or still better— if it is to be h.id — turn, which phybiologists tell us is, in 
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fiome form or another, a necessity to a peo])le luin"* on an animal diet, and that the cravings 
for spirits found imi\ersilly arnon" all races bitiutcsl is onl> Nature demandings the 
exemplification of Liehi<r*^ Jaw aliout the nu\ture of a/otiscsl and non-a/otiscd fcjod. The 
poor people look forward from one yearns end to the other to the c*hanee of thcNC stray^ visits, 
and will often eorne far out to sea to have an opjwrtunity of '^oiling their things. « Here 
there is more 4»om petit ion, and acconlingly they meet ii*^ everywhere, with a from-ea^*-to«4ear 
grin, dcxlging us Whind the house to offer some jioueh or Hreeimcii of their workmanship, 
redolent c^f an ancient and a fisli-like smell. The English sailor, with Ins pr((vefbial 
gen<»rosity, gives them comparatively high price? for their commodities, and much lirgeeso 
beside in pea- soup and mm. After they return home, they lie abundantly about their luck 
on board snc*h and such a like shi]), neglect work, and for sc^me time afterwards are dis* 
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satisfied with the Danish traders^ tariff. They likewise learn English with a very improper 
vocabuLirj ; and, foi sooth, m distant Jjievely you he«ir rathfra sprinkling of the oath of British 
4X)nimerce This “ whaler English is a peculiar jargon, though each partv c<fnccrncd looks upon 
it as the language of tlie other — such as troakem/ a coiruj)tiou perhaps of the Lowland Scotch 
‘^troak^^ (or trarloj , ^'andie (other man), doubtless the Danish “ andie , ^ keesee” 

(ice — the Eskimo being seko,^^ though they allirm that the li>riuer word is English); 
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"‘mcekie** (dog), ^‘keese meckie” (ice-dog, or bear); "shmallej,” (small), nuphstaw^' 
(understind) , and so with some otlurs the origin of whaii admits of no sort of doubt, and 
are, therefore, unnecessary to be eiiteiixl m this \eiv propei nairative of facts. Many of the 
w^^nls are corrupted at tempts ot the seamen to pronounce words taken trom the language of 
the Eskimo on the other side ot Davis^ Stiait, which language differs very considerably 
the Greenland dialect prescrvinl to us in the dictionane*? and grammars of Falrieias, 
|Kleiiischmidt, and other?, and in the vaiious woiks translateil into that language for the use 
iDf the natives, Tte w^haler cannot long afford to a(»<ept the hospitality of Lievely, for 
must make all siHsed lor the north Few whales are now caught on the Greenland ooast 
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after April or May, and though Disco Bay and vicinity were at one time the favourite 
locsilitics u£ the whalers, it is rarely that even a Balcena wydketm is killed in that n^gioii. 
So little is this looked upon as a conting'cucy tliat the whalers do not allow it to enter into 
their calculations as to the success of their Aoya^^c.* Sometimes when the ice lies far out tc 
seawaixl, joining the middlo ice of Davis" Strait, the whaler will endeavour to go through 
the Waigat Strait, between llie IsLiial of DUco and the Noursoak Peninsula, and then ho* 
calculates (or, at least, used to do in the old times) ou finding “ fish/" Here you will hear 
quoted a rough old distich coinmemorative of this : — 

Hiw 0 diiipiti*, 

W ng.it 4>pfTi, 

Thou y<»u*ll liiwl 

Tho whilea Otippm*.” 

Most frequently, how'cver, at this season (June) he will be stoppeil off the end of tho 
Noursoak jxjniiisula b\ the land-ieo projecting out for se\oral miles, and he will not fail to be 
visited, as we were, by the natives in their ilog sledges from Xoiirsoak (p. 2(i) ami Xiakormilc, 
two Danish outi>osts, each presided over by a cooper or carpenter, called an “ lulligger,"" or 
literally, "outliver,” the amenities i)f wdiose life are none of the liveliest. The udlitrger is a 
gentleman generally possessed of an Eskimo wife, and a nnrnennis brass-eompkjxioned 
progeny. He is very hospitable withal, ami slightly addicted to rum and other ardent 
beverages — weaknosbcs which the governor," as he is jo<‘ularly called, has numerous 
opportunites of iudulging while ‘‘ llerr Knglaudereu" is iee-bomid off his little i>ost. 

The wrhaler has his own names for places along his route, eonseerutiHl by aJiig usage 
and not alw^ajs in strict aecoixlanee with Admiralty charts. IHs muneiiclalure is, however, 
equally to the purpoae. Every "prentice boy kiiow^s the daik tmp-clifFs of the Disc* Island 
where the snow^ lie^ for only a ^h<jrt j)eriod as " the blu k land o" Lievcl v and “ Uunke 
land^" lies north of it, and north of tliis again is " Black Hook," w'hich is only, how'e\or, a 
translation of the Danish Svarte Huk. The little commercial cstabliHljment of Proven is soon, 
passed, and w’e may drop a l)out a>*horc at rjHjrnivik (p. IbS), in latitiule 7^® IS' N., for letlci*s 
for England. At Tcssmsak, a little further north, is the last Danish outpost, which has the 
distinction of being the mo&t northerly aljode of civilisi'd man (p. 112). lleic lives Jensen, 
W'hose name is familiar enough in more southein latitude^, as Dr. IIa\es" df)g-d river and in- 
terpreter; and at F])erniMk iwhI t«) live ("arl P«*tcrsen — now the quiet keeper of a lightliouso 
on the Zealand coast — well know^u as the rcmipanion of Peiiiiey, M^Cliutoek, and Kane, 
and as the reputeil author of a narrative of some of the■^e cxjicdiilons j- Those who have 
only learned Ihc Greenland dialect of Eskimo, and especially that, too, the rather corrupted 
vei’sion known as ^^coloni Gnuiland'^ke," can imj)erfectly understand the natives of 
Smith's Sound, and still le-.s the Western l^kimo, w1u>h(‘ language Ptdersei^ conid 
but imperfectly trim*>late. I mention this to show that allowances ought to he iijnde tor 

• For nn cUboi^tf* review of th<- fopturi of olf iXiiiwh GnoaUiwl, sir Rtiiih'iiJt rind K»chri4>ii’F Hay 

Sj'iity’s Mfwmr% on th(> Ctlmfft, 18»»7, Kinlv\ Utonhmd (Jeo^rop)nsK off , and liindc'inan'd „4rAiUck$ 

Fttchenider thuUchm ]r»20— 18C8 (tiotha, 1800). 

t Ikn Sid»te FrankLn^Erpedimn vifd Far (Copenhain’n, 1800). Fnttdp infft,r /pa FalarUpvdrm opitgndk ^ 
1850 * 55 . Vdgivne of Lteni, Z. if. Ikichnan (Copenhagen, 1855). « 
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Greenland interpreters^ and that future explorers should not unjustly accuse their interpreter 
of deficiency in the language if he cannot readily translate the dialect of the Webtern Eskimo, 
oven though their country lies but a few days^ sail from his home. VVtf are amid a little 
group of islands, on one of which (Kingatorsoak) was found in 1^:^!, by an E'skimo named 
Pedluit, a Runic column showing that long before Ross and Parry w'ere dreamt of, old XorhC 
’fishermen — it may liave been pirates — on one of these restless, roving expeditions of theirs, 
during which they discovered America, and settled near where Taunton now stands, visited 
this high northern latitude. The stone has been long in the Museum of Northern Alilkpiities 
at Copenhagep; and tliougli the inscription on it has been \ariously irAiislatcd, the following, 
by the late Dr. Rafii, himself an leclandcr, may be ree(‘ived as tolerably correct: — ^^Erling 
Sigvatson and Bjarne Thordarsson, and Endride Oddson erected 1he<c memorial-stones 
and clearwl this place on Saturday before Gaugdag^' (-ioth April, or according to our 
calculations, 1st May), the year 1135/^ Little recks the whaler for such musty 

-old memories, or that he is now among the Frue Islands of the Danes — the Womeii^s 
Islands of stout John Davis, (*f Sannhine Muonshinf* memory, so ealh^l because the 
men all fled in trepidation uhen they sighted his ships, and only left the w^oineii to 
face the explorers. They are not so bashful nowadays. Jii«*t little do our friends 
care for the islets of plumbago uhiidi dot this arcliiiielego — for it is not worth its fi-cight, 
and there* is better game ahead; so he pushes north nilh all the speed he may until he 
reaches the Duck Islands. Thou again lie is stopped by a barrier of iee, for we are now 
opposih* llieeutranee of Mehille Bay — that most dreaded siiot in all the whaleiV route— 
to pass which ir litemlly running a-muek with the Arctic ice-fields. 


Taking the Bv\.” 

For weeks past we have been hearing enough u1x)ut '' the bay,^’and are somewhat familiar 
with it in theory at least. Taking the hay is a soi Iv ns consideration, a proceeding not to be 
gone about in a reckless manner. Accordingly, (he ’’eet " " hooks on,^^ with their S-s>haped 
lee-anchora to the floe, wdiich now begins to stretch tolerably — or rather, int«deral>ly — continu- 
ously among the islands until the captains have reconnoitred the ice, and talk among themselves 
about the best metliod of making the passage/^ One after anollier you may sec tin* .'^liips 
hook on to the thick ice, and boat after boat drop from their sides with crews of volimlccrs, 
only too glad for a little run ashore,” even if it shc'^dd be knee-deep in snow, to the higher 
islands, to have a look ahead. AVe join one, and land at an *• ice foot,” or the remains of the 
winter ice wliieh clings to the land long after the main Hoes are broken up, and floundering 
•over the snow-banks which lie deep in the hollow’s of the I'-iaiid, we climb to the top. AVhat 
n dreary look-out ! To the north w’ard t. re seems nought but one oontiiiuous while ice-fitJd, 
lieje and there lined by a few dark-coloured leads” of w'ater (p. 52), or varietl by hummocks 
of ieo and snow, which the pressure of the currents or wniitcr gales have foived up; w'hilc land- 
ward rise a drcaiy coast with high cliffs, glaciers, and snow-banks. One remarkable object 
pteets our eye here. It is a curious peak familiarly knowTi to every one w’ho has ever gone so 
Igu? north by the nam^i of the DeviFs Thumb” (p. 113). It is generally looked upon as the 
Bttomce of Melville Bay, and is, I am informed by those who have lauded there, an island. 
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The shore-line of Melville Bay lias, however, never been properly, if at all, surveyed, th^ ships 
which have passed tlirougch it being only too anxious to get to the northward, even had the ico 
allowod a boat to g«t in shore. The DeviFs Thumb ” I can compare to nothing better than a , 
huge edition of the odontoid process of the axis vertebra, a simile which will be familiar enough 
to many of my readers. Everywhere the island we stand upon bears mark of the wintry cold 
of the region we are now in. Bocks are scattered about, rent by the fn^st, and tlie disintegrated 
trap is strewn with rough garnets which you may pick up by handfuls. A little green leaf 
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peeping out here and there, even above the snow, and the wet banks are six)ngy with mosses and 
lichens. A snow bunting (P/edophranes nivafh) is looking about for a nesting-place, and a 
flock of eider and king ducks {iSomateria mo/limma and S. fipedablliH) tly (piacking by. Just 
as we slide shouting down a snow-bank, we hear a rush, and a creamy-white oljject turns the 
comer. Instantly our rifle is unsliiug, Imt we are too late, for before we can get withiii range 
our ursine co-o<;cupant of the island is oflE across the ice-field at a rate which defies pursuit, even 
did our valour outstrip our prudence so far. Seals are lying lazily basking licre and tiere at 
their atluks or breathing-holes in the ice, affording abundant food for the Polar liear, fhoi^h 
he does not seem always to be so well fed. On these islands arc remains of the v|ialers^ 
prolonged visits, for in addition to the unfailing sardinc-box and broken bottle wlilcif alt 
the world over remain the monument of the travelling Briton, we find sadder memoi|als in 
the shape of graves of officers and seamen of different ships. On one we find the l^raves 
cl two Eskimo, who were brought to Scotland by one of the Kirkcaldy whalers^ but died 
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of phtiiisis— -a common disease among those brought to milder climates— on his way home 
again. All of these graves are mere mounds of stones heaped over boves containing tne 
bodies, with a piece of board telling, in rudely-cut and not remarkably well-spelled words, 
the name and designation of the dead man beneath. Some of these Iniards were gnaw’ed dowm 
by the bears to the very stump, showing that occasionally they hail been driven to con- 
siderable straits by famine. They ^ad even attempted to g»‘t at the dead Iwdies by pulling 
down the stones. One of these attempts gave us an opportunit> of witnessing (he remarkable 
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antiseptic poweis of cold in this northern latitude. The half - wrench od-ofif lid of one of the 
boxes showtnl the liody quite fresh, as if it had been dead but ye^^torday, tbon<>h the date on the 
board proved that it had laid there for nearly twenty years. In the winter, of (oiirse, decay is 
out -of the question, and in the short heat of summer the frost imbil>ed is to preseive 

all animal hul)stan(*es, without decay commences l^^forc the winter again freezes* it However, 
in the Danish bnrving-grounds in Gn 'uland the bodies arc decayed, as one ha's an abundant 
opportunity of witnessing, for the bones are veattered around, ai>part*ntly uiihe(Hle<l. In 
softie instances these boards g(»ein to have been taken away by the nativi*s, wlio come up in 
the summer to gather eider-down among the islands. We see none yet, but a brok<-n ]>addle is 
seen to be frozen in the ice-floe, telling of former visits. In a week or two these inlets are 
literally covered with millions of eider duok^, who come north hereto hn^etl It is then almost 


impossible to stop ^ashore without setting one's foot on a nest with eggs, and the whole islet ia 
^ptroled with swarms of birds. In addition to endless roast duok.s, the whaler then luxariatoftp 
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from cabin to galley, in eider-duck eggs ad nausea^t, Tlie ships bring boat-loads off, and it ifli 
amusing to see nieu in the heat of the summer sun and the 111x10111* of the pursuit runniiig 
about in their drawers, having drawn off their trousers to convert into extemporised bags by 
tying a bit of spun yarn round the bottom of eacli leg. Many of the ships will collect 
in a day or two as many as from fifty to two hundred dozen of eggs, preserving them 
perfectly easily by ex|>osurc to the oikju air. From morning 'to night, and all night 
through (for we have now continuous daylight', the report of guns is heaixl from ducking 
j^artics/' looming parties,^^ or whatever name it may be necessary to apply to boats' 
crews in search of hxims or guillemots (J/ea arm), rotjes {Mt'tyuiufi), and othef Arctic birds 
which now swarm in the open places among the iec-flelds, and make the air mcrr> with 
their noise. In such amusement day after day passes, until suddenly the smoke of the 
steamers begins to rise in the clear frosty Arctic air, au<l there is hurrying and scurrying 
eiich one on board his own ship, for the llot's are oiHMiing, Usually some energetic captain 
takes the lead, for this is something to talk about all <uinmer through, and during the 
next winter, as the skip|)ei*s hang aUmt the wharves. Sitting in the now's ne-st," or 

cask, at the masthead (p. lOo), h(‘ directs the steerhman. Jnb) the ojiening made by 

the parting of the iee-tields (by iviiids or current*) the leading ship entci*s, folio \v<xl by 
several otliers, either tempted by the same reason or with a view to the additional safety 
which numbers afford. If the lead continue oj>en all the >vay through to the North 
ivater," the ship may go through in a few hours, as in tlie ease of the ///c/V an<l /J/stoir/y 
in 1875 , but this rarely Lap|)ens. Suddenly the floes arc seen to be slowly closing again; 
then with all speed the ice-saws are got out, and ‘^a d(K‘k" is cut in the ice — that is, a 
piece the size of the ship is sawn out of the side of one of the opposing floes, and into 
this space the ship is jdared, so that w*hcn the two ice fields come together they nny not 
injure the vessels, as they would if she I'cmained in her old position. Sometime'^, however, 
they are too late — the floes are seen to move together; fir^st is a creaking sound, then 
a cracking of beams, then the stout vo*sel goes like a chip Im)x of mat diet.. Nothing 

can oppose the enormous force of these ite-rields. ** If the ice d<ies not go through hiT it 

will go over her," was the sage remark of an old icc-mabtor. In the meantime tho floes 
w’hich destroy the ship •save the crew*, who throw over upijii the i'*c bag-^ of clothes, provisions, 
and other necessaries, wdiich they have in readiness for ■hucIi a contingency, and another vessel 
more fortunate picks them up. Sometimes the vessel is only “ nijipetl," and for tho rest of tho 
voyage its effects are seen in the cabin-doois not being able to be shut, and so on. At other 
times the vessel may be buoyed up by the ice for several <lays ; but, again, she may gp <lo\vn 
so suddenly that the men have l>arely time to jump ashore. I know of a in which tho 
vessel went dowm so suddenly that the cooper, w’ho hapt>cne(l to be in the hold at th^ time, 
wrent down before he could escape ; and of another w*here a man, after being confined forjnearly 
a whole day, was cut out by the side of the vessd by hi'< comraxles. The man's hoj^or^'of 
mind during the interval may I>c imagined I The ice-fields move away again, and d(nn 4 i gjoes 
the vessel. The bottom of Melville Bay must I>e perfectly strewn with wrecks. Som|timos 
the vessel may be able to get through into open wratcr before the floes can close, an^ hero 
the value of a steamer is apparent. Sailing vessels used to put out their boats and tow 
the vessel through, or the men tracked her laboriously along tho floe sides. Tho fmv oailiog 
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vesBels now generally make arrangements to get a tow from the steamers under these 
cireumatanccs* When once they are in the North water tlie men shout heartfelt shouts of 
joy. Now the great danger — tlie almost only danger of an Arc'tic summei* voyage to the head 
of Baffin's Bay — is over, and Ihoir chaijce'< of a cargo are augmented. Sometimes, liowever, 
they will be unable to make a passage in time for a lish(‘ry in Pond's J3ay, and even, as in somi* 
years, unable altogether to get across by Melville J3ay, and must go round the sonthem end of 
t!ie great middle field of iee l^ing dtjwn Davis' Strait, and work up the oppo'^ite coast in 
tlic pursuit of the whale in its migration. The reason Melville Bay is so full of ice is 
that the floijp fi-oin tlie north are jammed in that depression by the north winds, so that, 
unlike the other portions of Baflin's Bay, it i?> never entirely free from great fields of ice. 
As the ice is turned up by the iron-'-hod prow of the steamer a dark, slimy mass is seen, 
which wags in long strings through the water, like the fronds of the brown tangle* now 
and then seen floating. This is kuoun as rotten ice by the whalers, and the writer was 
fortunate enough to discover it to be great masses of diatomacese, and that as described 
in a former chapter (p. Ub). To llie^e diatoinaceuj the discolouration of the Greenlaml Sea 
alluded to by various mariners, from Hudson and Davis to Seoresby, was also due.f 

Ix TiiL North Watrr." 

Tlie whalemen are now opposite Cape York, and if close' enough the crimson cliffs of 
Beverley," dyed pink with the ml snow plant, can be seen ; and, perhaps, some of Drs. 
Kane and Hayes' friends performing wonderful antics on the i(^e to Itunpt tlie whalers 
ashore, for tlie Eskimo hero have no kavaks, or IhuiIs, these being almost unavailable, owdng 
to the short time the sea is free from ice, and to the fact that the land-floc is continuously 
altaelied to the coast-line. Soon the c»pcning of Smith’s Sound will l>e in sight, but it is 
rarely tliat the wdialers can go up there. It is often encumbered with ice, and whales do 
not seem to travel in that direction, but cros^ Baflin’s Bay^ to the wo’^tern shore of that sea. 

All this time we have left the whaliiig fleet, eith » frozen fast in Melville Bay, or, what is 
better, sailing in the North w’ater in sight of Smith's Sound. Let us take the more hojieful 
view of the matter, and supiiosc that they arc eu ro'flc for the West Land,'* following up the 
migration of their gigantic garni*. They rarely cross north of tlu* Ciwey Islands, going most 
freipiently southward of that group. \\*ry few whaler?* have ever lande<l on them, but I am 
informed bytho.se w’ho Inn e, that tlierc are numbers of the former habitations of E-'kimo 
there. They now reach the opening of Tjaneaster Sound, and occasionally sail up that inlet. 
It has boon diseovored by Me.ssrs. Plulpots and Browne that Cape Ilorsburgh is in rt*ality 
the extremity of a large island, i Tn like mamu r, it will be found tliat there arc many 
unexplored inl(*ts between Jones and I/ineast<T Sound.s. a»id between Lsincaster, Eclipse, and 
other sounds lying south of it. Whale'' are sometimes killed in this vicinity, but most of the 
whalers make w-ilh all haste south to Poiuls Bay, where they remain generally for three or four 

^ Dr III P\l. 

t ** Trans. Botanical Sot irtv, Eilinbur^yh,” Vol. ix. ; “ Dae AuelmJ.” 1868 , ami PrterrnaTin’s ** ]Hithoilunfr>n,” 186P. 
jt ^ } Now known as Ph'lpot IsltinJ,” sre “An ai count of the Lind in tho of Capo Horslnir^rh, lat. 

24" N., Lmp. TO'* W., and of tiu' isLind distoiorcHl Ihcix*'* by E»l. 1\ Plulpots, M.B. (“Proceedings of 
Bjjio Uoyal Goographiool Society," Yol. xiii., p. 372). 
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weeks. It is a commou enleulatiou among* them that if they can reach Pond's Bay by the first 
week in August, they are tolerably sure of a good cargo. This inlet was named in honour of 
the Astronomer Royal of that name, hut it is not u bay, as was originally supposed, but an 
extensive inlet of the sea, the innermost portion of which is called Eedipse Sound, after the 
whaler which lir^t sailed up it. Its shores are inhabited by numerous Eskimo, most of 

whom remove in the summer to the outlet f)f the sound, to be near {he whalers. The land ice 
generally lies at this period lor several miles off the shore, so that it is diflieult to land. How- 
ever, wc are soon visite^l by the natives. A darkish speck is seen in the distaiuic, then another, 
and another, until they approach near enough to show them to be parties of Eskiiyio ivith their 
dog-slodges. Afar off they hail us with cries of “ Timoo ! Timoo,’'* which ring clear through 
the iVretio air, and as they approach nearer, '‘Pillotey! PilleteyP' — '^Give us something 1 
give us something ! ” They are a wilJ-looking set of fellows, very different in appearance from 
the mild Lutherans on the other ^ide of thi strait, but, wiIIi.lI, thev cannot be tlenied to be 
a manly-looking race of pagans, vastly supen«>r to their civilist'*! Gi'eenlaiul brethren in every 
physical characteristic. Their object i& to trade narwhal “ horns," walrus tectli, skins, onia- 
moiits, whalebone, and, indeed, everything for anything they can get. Muskets are, however, 
chierty in demand, and most of them having obtained these, they arc very anxious for gun- 
powder and pereussion-<ai)s. At one time they would aecej)t almost any kind of gun, Imt tliey 
arc now remarkably good judges both of the wrorkmaiiship and shooting powers of tb/* w^*a}M)ii. 
Anything they will sell, and I have seen natives strip themselves almost stark naked when 
offered a price for their <l(*thing, nor will they e\en hesitate to offer to trade off their < hubbv- 
lookiiig babies, if they think any one is willing to purchase them. They, howc\er, always 
show a preference for useful articles over mere to}s though -i storv is fold of one who 
was so captivated by the charms of a fiddle in the ijossession of one of the searacii, that he 
offered whalel^^iiie for it, until fimilly the owner received enough foi his instrument to bring LI 00 
in Dundee. They arc very tickle, however; for Indore tlu‘ shi]»s left the tiddle was bought back 
again, in exchange for a jiair of '-(issors ^ Barter with these natives is a jicrfcct passion, and 
during the whole time the wdialers remain at Pond^ Bay their time i'- xiassinl in oih‘ continuous 
round of exeitement, Jasliingba<*k ward and forward between the shore and \e*Nsel, often sk^epmg 
all night ( Oiled up on deck or below, and sometimes on their sledges out on the i<*e, or inside their 
upturned skin kayaks. Tlieir women and children are brought along with them, the object l>eing 
to pick up unconsidered trifles," for nothing is .safe from these hyperborean savages, though 
their brethren in Greenland are now so morali.sed by the missionaries as to l)o perfect strangers 
to dishonesty. Some of the women arc occasionally not very wxdl behaved, and during our stay 
a melancholy tragedy occurred. One of the chief men, susi>ecting his wife of iniidelity, took 
her out on the ice and plunged his large knife into her heart, killing her on the spot. Gene- 
rally, however, all goes well, .and our wild frlen«}.s enjoy to the utmost their annual holidjay, to 
which they look forward through all the long winter and short summer. If you meet th(|p 
when walking along the ice-floes, they will immediately make room for you on their slMges, 
though it is not practicable to stop the dogs in their wild career. Aeconlingly, you watcl| your 
chance, and tumble down u]K>n the motley occupants of the open sledge amid shoifts of 
laughter* The natives sit on their sledges back to back, like the people on an Irish can 

• A mere Halutution, fcjui valent, |»erhapJi, to “ Good c*hecr ! * 
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Tliero is no covering of any sort in the summer^ but behind are an upright pair of reindeer 
horns^ on which hang extra lilies^ whips, traces, hunting utensils, &e. Every article is of a 
ruder make than those of the (jrecnlanders. Wood is scarce, and a piece of iron hoop has its 
price among these denizens of the snow. Their kayaks and umiaks (open flat-skin boats) are 
built on exactly the same plan as the Greenlanders^, but larger, and of a ruder construction. 
Most of the women are slightly tattoocj), but all are taller and healthier-lookiug than the Green« 



A STUANDUi) .srKHMACETT wiiAi.E. {Catodofi tnacrocc>/)halu »* } 

landers. Going ashore, you are received kindly by them, but they are not always to be tnisted. 
One of our crew, having wandered off from bis co;ii|unicms, was enticed into a hut by some of 
them, and there stripped to his shirt (and that he with difficulty saved), in which woful plight 
he returned to the vessel. Their habits «re those of the rudest pagans, though in a slight 
skf^b such as this, in which they are only incidentally met with, it is imjxissible to say more. 

t Tho Spcrnmroli wluilc is chiefly a denizen of the wanner rei?ions of the Tacifle. It is, however, not uncommoii 

P north-west coast of America, ami even ascends within tho Arctic regions north of Behring s Strait. Though 
118 mentions it as fw;quenting tho southern portion of Davis' Strait, and as known to the Eskimo under tha 
f Kefffitilik or X^itffffJirkxonK\ it is t ertainly a very rare Cetacean in the Nortli Atlantic, and is .'it pr<^nt oeSf 
to the Greenlander^ from tradition. I have never heard of more than one Iwiiig killed in Baffin's Bay in 
times. 
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Dr. Kane's account of the Smith's Sound JJskimo, with some variations, gives a fair account of 
these rude children of the snow and ice-ficlds. When the whalers move away the Pond's Bay 
natives settle down again to the ordinary routine of tlieir hard struggle for existence, hut it 
is said that the dissipation they indulge in during the few weeks the whalers are in their 
vicinity operates badly ni>on them, though it ouglit to be noteil that they do not care for 
spirits, and that rum is seldom offered them. , 

They are very migratory, and mo\ e up and down the coast at different times of the year. 
Like the nation generally, they are rapidly decreasing, tlieir number being now much smaller 
than in former times. They eolh»ct in one or two little communities, principally for the 
con\eniciice of meeting with the whale ships, and mostly in Pond's Bay and Cumberland 
Sound. Some years ago a whaler landed at a locality where in former years natives used 
to come off to the ship, and was horntiedr to find the lii-st hut full of deatl bodies, black and 
stiff. The second visited was the same, and so on with the half-dozen of which the settle- 
ment consisted. Small-pox does not apjiear to have troubled the western native*? much, 
though in earlier times several thousands of the Greenlanders died in a few years of this 
fell disease, and many thousands more with what the old writers call the “ black death,"^ 
a i>lague which in the Middle Ages desolated Europe. 


On the ^'West Side." 

September is now approaching, one of the pleasantest of autumn months in more 
favoured regions, but in these dreary latitudes it is the season in which the nights are 
beginning to be cold and dark, and sleet, snow, howling blasts and crashing icebergs, 
warn the navigator that the winter with its icy terror^ is approaching, and that all who 
know what is gx)d for them ought to be preparing to leave for another country. llHherlo 
the davs have been sunshiny and w’arm — almost too warm — though out at sea the gentle 
breeze blowing over the ice-ficlds keeps it always cool. However, a ramble on land is 
not so pleasant. Without shelter of any sort, the sun's rays, rciiccted from the glittering 
snow-banks and Ixire lieben-covered rocks, are 0Ycrix)weriugly w’arni, and the perspiring 
traveller, floundering it* may be through snow-wreaths, soon sits down exhausted, most likely 
tempted to quench his thirst bv eating snow, a practice wliich, as every mountain tourist 
knows, only aggravates bis craving for water. Out on the i^-c-floe, which is our usual 
place of promenade, the heat is still more oppressive, even if our ‘^constitutional" be not 
disturbed by *-omewhat unpleasant companions. It is about this pi‘riod that the ice-flocs arc 
breaking up. Of this the w'riter retains a rather unpleasant recollection. Walking one 
morning, fowling-piece in liand, along the edge of the fli>e, I noticed a crack in Jhe ice 
which could lie easily stopped o\er. Having forgotten my snow goggles, on rcturnin|^, half«» 
blinded with the glare of the snow, I was suddenly brought to a standstilf by pluropifig into 
the now broadening crack lietwcen the sei>arating helds. Luckily I came up at edge, 
and while endeavouring to scramble out, was in no way reassured by observing a Polai^ boar— * 
thwarteil in its endeavours to procure a seal for breakfast — watching me attentively from an 
i<^c hummock close at hand. There was just a possibility that I he bear might have mistaken 
me for a seal, and as my lethal weapon was now so damped by the souse it had undergone^ 
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my situation was not the pleasantest* Luckily it was observed from the ship^ and 
a few rifle-bullets, landiiij^ in disagreeable proximity to the beards head, soon frightened it 
away. Night is the pleasantest time to go a-field. That is, we call it iflght by courtesy; 
but for three or four months it is just as light at midnight as at midday. However, 
the sun gradually sinks lower and lower, until it appears merely as a great shining ball 
*on the edge of the horizon, and then slowly disappears below it. It is at first rather 
confusing, tliis mixing up of the old conventional night and day, ajid sometimes ridiculous 
mistakes occur. Yet there is always something about night in the Arctic regions which 
indescribably •stamps it as night. '^I'hcrc is out at sea the same imw'onted calmness and 
stillness in the air, and in all the surroundings, which 1 ha\c noted as eliaract eristic of a 
Greenland settlement at the '^midnight time.'^ The sun gleams with a bubdiied glare 
over the golden- tinted .snow-lields and ice-floes, and tlu‘ bergs float along, w'lth the mild 
light refleeting from their glistening sides, like siher castles in that quiet summer sunlight. 
The snow’y iv(uy-gull* flits now and then alwut the hummock*^, or sit& dreamily floating 
along on the broken pieces of ice. The nokv swarms of mollemokc'^ t — the spirits of 
old Groenlaiul skippers the sailors affirm — gorged with blubber, ha\e now' returned to the 
ice-floes ; and the only noi&e heard is the angry < acklc of an obese (lavia^ (*rouded out of 
its slee^jing-placc by its fellow. The rotjc's, looms, and dovekies, which all day long blacken 
every poorm the i^'c-tloe, arc now sitting in long pensi\e lines on the edge of some floating 
luoce of ice. A seal, resting to stare round just at our stern, or a small family party oi 
W'alruses floating along on the ice, are the only li\ing things about. A temporary excitement 
maybe raised ai the sight of a huge bear which has ai)proaehed, having scented out the 
smell of sujqier from afar off; or the stilliK*sa of the niidmghl air in lI>perl)oria is brokeu by 
the shouts of the crew, who tumble up half-dressed from below, the twirling of pulleys, and 
the flop'* of rojies as the boats arc hastily lowered, for a whale has just blowm in dolce far 
nittUt: case not a hundred yards fixim the ship. 


AijTimx a\d Ibnijs. 

All is over now'. The twilight has gi\eii way to the alternate night and day. 

The nights are cold, and in the morning raw fog/^ which goc^ lo your very bones, 
meets you as you come on deck. Storms of wind are not uneommon, and the noise 
of the bergs crashing together, though beautiful to pcoj)le abounding in more sentiment 
than is usually harboured aboard u whaler, is rather disquieting to the captain's mind. 
He accordingly motes “suth'ard,'^ in advance f the w'cather, aiul in pursuit of the 
whale, W'liicli notv begins travelling along the westw'ard shorob to its tviuter quartern 
somewhere out of the limits of fixed but where, is not known. Short halts are made 
at^Home Bay, Clyde Bit or, and other localities, the names of tvliich lianlly express 
the real geographical nature of these places. Jlost of them are inlets of the sea of 
great but luiknowm extent, never penetrated by man ; and, unless the Adminilly choose 
spare one of their idle ships, and a few of the many officers wearing out their livt's ashore 
\on the cheerless joys of half-pay and prospects, most likely never w'ill be. By the Ix'ginuing of 
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October they are opposite wbat is marked oa the chart as Cape Hooper. South of this lies aU 
extensive sound> not indicated on the usual charts^ known to the whalers as Yakiefjotd,^ w 
literally^ Eskimo^fjoidi from the number of natives who wore found there when it waa 
discovered, though few, if any, are tliere now. If the whaler has not a cargo yet, he 
either goes south to Cumberhind Sound (Keinisoak), or to a little harbour known as Hang* 
man^s Cove^^ (from the oircunistaiice of a native being found suspended by a lino over a cliff* 
when it was first entei'ed), or the majority retreat into this Yakiefjord^^ — or rather into 

a little eul de aac just off it. Here the ships lie secure while the autumn storm rages 
outside ; and every luoruing the boats go out waiting for the sight of whales. ^ This is called 
roeh-iiosiiig.^’ It i& not very snceessful, but still there is a chance of their obtaining a 
fish/* If one be captured the vessel c<» i^cs out and assists in t«>\viiig it into tlie harliour, 
there to he “ made off/^ or strippeil of its blubber ainl whalelKuie. While in Yakiefjoid, 
the idlers on board, such as the engineer, i-ajitain, surgeon, amuse themselves reindeer- 
hunting, and oceasionally have a pot-shot at a w<)lf, numbers of whieh aiiound in this 
locality. It was tW this reiison that the Kskimo abandoniHl the loiuiitv — thej^ eoiilJ not 
keep their dogs from the wolves. Aceoiding to his indi: trv, or tlie btate of hi.s <‘argo, the 
whaler w’lll now mo\e home. It is not often that he staV'* l.itiT than tin* SiOth of ()ct4»ber, 
though it sometime*' happen'^ that tlio^e who g<» into I'limbcrlaml St»uu<l will e\»»ii prohjiig 
their stay until the beginning of >«o\ember. This later lo<alit\ i> the Meta^lneognita 
of Sn Marlin Frobisher. Of late years it has become a t.unuut<* haunt of the whaler, 
man\ of the bhip, partieuUirlv the American, wintering there to eapture whales m inirK spring. 
Tliev are assisted in thi^ by the natives, who are now' ania/anglN AinericaniM*^!, speaking 
broken English after the tniiwitlantic Fashion, ami aeeomj»lisluHl ni maiu \i(‘e< not altogether 
peculiar to our Amerieau cousins, hut which, ne\ ertheless, they have the rev|Kmsd>ility of 
having inlroduceJ into this locality. 

Tbmgh British tetrit(/rj^, by right of di*«co\cry ami proximity to Hudson^ Bay and 
the Dominion of Canada, I >houId not he siir]»n*'ed were the AniiU’UMiiN (in ('a^e tin* l4icaiit\ 
becomes valuable j to elanu it by right of u( ^mpation, and on a*'eount of tlicir nation Itaving 
produced a citizen wdio first surve\(Kl if in a rough w'a\ . Formerly all the Iticalities herealiout 
had some flavour ot that (piauit piety ot the old navigators wdio thought, tlial wlieu they went 
so far afield, they w'cre taking their lives in their hands The “ ( ajK‘ of (umIV Mercy is on 
our lee, namci] in all sanctity h\' Jolin Davis, of RriNtol ; but immediately to the south of this 
is (let us say* Cape Silas Y. Dollup of Dollupville, Arkansas, who presented a jack-knife and a 
keg of dried apples to the '' expedition of his enthusutsfic countn'in(*n, tf» whom we owe 
the somewhat peculiar nomenclature w'hich has now oveilaid tin* ancient one aHixeil to the 
Meta Incognita by the gallant captains of iueen Besses reign. B> the first week of 
October there are few of the whalers w'liich have not left for home. For the next ^w weeks 
stormy weather may Ijfi expended. Gales are sure to be cxperieneed off Ca|>e Farewell, 
and across the Atlantic a calm is n rarity indcHnl in tin* month of October. It seldom 
that more than a fortnight i.s occupied at this season in running betw'c«*n land iind land. 
The old whalers were rough navigators. Some of them knew no more of scienfific navi- 
gation than was comprised in taking "a latitude^" by the quadrant. Having obtained 
latitude got in a rough way, they put her into and ran down the coast.''" Sometimes 
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tibe bmd-&Il, tbanks to good seamanship and better luck, was tolo»bl 7 fair. At other 
times it was not so good, and probably the west of Ireland would be the first land* 
fall. fl#wever, so long as they did not miss the British Isles the wlialcr ot the ancten 
rfgime wsts content. Ho was a rough, but a courageous, liardy sea-dog. In war-time 
be frequently took out letters of marque as a privateer, and, generally sjieaking, not only 
defended himself, but is even rumoured to have, in some ca-.es, made up for a baii voyage by 
a profitable raid on “ Bonny's " merehantmeu. Traditions .ire indeed si ill extant of the stout 
fights the last-century whalemen made for liberty and eargo with the French cruisers who 
hovered around them. One is said to have fired off all lus ammunition unjil ho took to 
loading with cheese, and, finally, as a last resource, fired, with his last pound of powder, the 
poker and tongs. Tlie “ Parthian shot ” was buec*essful. 'J’lic Fronehman shet'rcd off, under 
the belief that his once-despised enemy was onli licgnnmig to fire chain-shot. Still many 
were captured; but fourteen or fifteen yt.iis ago, alien llie writer of these lines was more 
intim.ately acquainted with the pmowBc/ of the whaling fleet than he has liceii »iiiee, he was 
acquainted with old men ivho, as very loniigones hud lain in the Fioiicli piisons, c‘)i]itives in the 
first Napoleon's w.irs. Another terror, almost as much dre-idtsl, was the jire^s-gaiig. Knowing 
when the whalers w'ere likely to return, emisors l.iy off Rliefl,tiiil and llie I’l'nlland Frith, ready 
to fill up their c-omplenient of incii with the cxeellent -.e.inieii whim lliev could nbvajs find 
in abund'uice on board tlie wdialiiig-ve-sels. To aioid tins iK'slileiil neecs-ilj of w.sr-linie8, 
the men were in the habit of taking the bo.its ns s»mui as tbej .iriued on lln> SioftNb i*o.w.t, 
and then enutioiibly working their wav to ^lort along lht‘ toast, kecfong in slioie. avoiding 
towns, and keiqiing a sharp look-out WMivard. The apjmnfues and ollher.., who were not 
pressible, then took the ship home The wliahng (.iptaiiis ot inodirn tunes, though rather 
inclined to be rough in their manners, and, from niiitli association with e.ieli olber, and 
little with the rei-t of the world, to err on the .side of '' oier-biimpliousness," aie vet skilful 
seamen, well acquainted with the mystery of modem navigation and the IknI iiaiitnal 
instruments. They make a sure land-foil, and by the middle or end of Oifoher are signalling 
for a pilot for the Penlland Frith, if necessary ; and as they generally resei \ o coal enough to 
lie able to steam down the coast, are usually in Dundee within a few da^r. of sighting (’ape 
Wrath. It is pleasant to see again tlie iamiliar meicliantmiii, the sleepy towns, the h.iys, 
the trees, the cows, the horses, and other signs of a woild fittcKl for civilisoil m.ui. By long 
habit and tradition certain eoiirtesios arc exiiected to l>o paid to a wlialcr by the old-fashioned 
itoasters. One of them is to “broom” a w'haler. A p.issmg vessel will send a man into the 
to wave a broom. This is equivalent fo asking “ What’s the cargo ' ’’ The whaler's 
boatswain replies by a downward sweep of the broom for <‘vm whale on luKird, and at the 
oonclusiun lie is always treated to a friendly cheer from tlie master. It is iuhsIIcss «to say 
that, apart from the “crow's nest,” which has proUahly nof jet Ik’cu removed fri^ the • 
seafaring meb know a whaler by her hnild and goneial rig. For days plat .the 
vessel has been thoroughly cleansed, and by the time she drops into harliour, and thJ wives 
come on board to welcome their errant husbands, everv thing is “ ship-sLipi* Bristol 
fashion.” The <nl is discharged in a few w'eeks, the men paid off, and for some time thj vessel 
lies “laid up in ordinary,” with nobody but the ship’s kee})er on boanl. By FelWry, 
howevw, dre must be again fitted out, and in March the good ship takes her detiorlttte 'to the 
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North# The seamen in the whaling trade rarely know of any other branch of seafaring 
life. Many of them Iiave never seen corn grow since they were boys, and all of them are 
greatly wedded to their life. They tliiuk there is no life like a whaler's life.* They a|> 2 >reciate 
their stirring adventures, and are inspirited l)y the gambling element which enters into it. 
Poetry they have little of, yet in talking with these rough, honest men one is frequently led to 
•believe that they can apprc‘ciate the spirit of tlie lines in their honour if they fail to understand 
their metre : — • 

“ Culm through the heavenly aea on high 
( Viiuf 8 out ouch white and quiet star : 

So lalin up o<e.iTi flfiating sky, 

( oiiie out by one upon 

Whiti' quift wil« fiom the gnm icy coasts 

'llitt hear the battles of Uu whaling liObts , 

Wlnie h<iin<*w uid etc hs with f(< t and iluU in tunc, 

And roughly blithe make music to the moon.'* 


CHAPTER VI. 

AFav in iiiK Fvr XoRrii. 

Wifi might huger long in the Arctic regions, fascinating as are these seemingly inho$i)itable 
lands ; we iniglil siieak of* Iceland, its sagas and its songs, its warriors and its scalds, even 
though little of that island lic.s within the Anlie Circle. We might describe Novai 
Zemlai, and recall William Barent/ and his adventures, and the romantic story of the 
di.scovery of his wiute ring-house and rolus a few }ca» ago; or we might sketch Ctreeiilaud 
iiiort) fully, and run in imagination round the cirt impolar lands discovered by Ross, 
Franklin, Parry, and otlicrs. Of these, however, the map will give the outlines, and 
their general features and character we have already described in sutlieiciit detail in the 
preceding chapter. Our sjiace is limited, while the Arctic regions are almost unlimited ; for 
we do not yet know their extent. We must, therefore, devote our last chapter to man 
and society as they exist in the lands chilled by the north wind's breath." 

Danisu Life in Giieenlani). 

Tlic iiopular idea of a residence ik Greenland may be summed up in a very few 
— cold, tmin-oil, and blubber, with general misery thrown in to fill the interstices 
of the dismal picture. In reality it is no sueh thing. The European resident may drink 
traiif-oil if he can affoid it, and cat blubber if he prefers this article of diet, and his 
digestion can bear it# As for misery, he can get that anywhere without going to 
Greenland for it. Pi^nu Cape Farewell up to a little north of IJpernivik, in 73® (p. 108) 

north latitude, the west coast of Greenland is dotted with little Danish trading posts* 
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esuft coast, and all outside of these Utmts, are left to Polar bears and the bandfnl of 
JEsJdmo who dispute possession of the ice-bound coast. As for the interior, it is no 
mattes land. ITiese little Danish outposts of civilisation arc very primitive settlements. 
We have figured some of them gn pp. 20, H, 10 J*, 1 OS, 112. A few dogs^ generally never more 
than four or five, with their families, and a little collection of Kskinio, eonstitiite the 
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of the settlements. The trade of Greenland is a strict mono})oIy of the Crown, whoso 
officials are placed there to superintend it. Tie Government conducts the comjpaerce 
solely on principles of philanthropy, the interest of the natives being the chief object in 
view. He result is iha£ ibe Eskimo are, within the Danish limits at least, pro8p|r(Au^ 
edn)ated, end Christianised little fur>clad folks, and if they be sometimes in wand that 
is due to no fault of the Danish Government, but mainly to their owm improvi4enoe> 
or to the many slips "between the cup and the lip" which fall to the lot of the hantjrs of 
seals and whales, and the fowler of eider ducks and geese. It would be difficult, wSthin 
moderate limits, to impress upon a reader who has been taught to fw m iate Greenland 
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tt»id whale oil, Iceland and ico, the wholesome lact that neither idea is exactly correet. 
See there is enoujfli lu Greenland, but thcie albo a j^lcasaiit life, such as the kindly 
Danes, who have m«ulo that country their home, cliche to make. PAhapb I can best 
transfer to the readei my own impresbions il I bketch heie a Dani&h settlement ab it 
first came under my notice some years ago. The settlement is m about UU® N. 
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latitndCf and tlio skitch may do '^eiMce foi \ »bt any of thorn. First, howe\or, it 
must be piomisod that tlio Daneh ha\e hod modern ‘settlements in Greenland since 
1721, the Icelanders, >\ho discnveied i in the tenth (entur\, ha\ing prcMously li\ed in 
the soutliern fjords until about the ■Near l*)0n Let us, then, suppose ourselves landed 
from the good ship which has Inune us fioiii ('oj>euhai*eii The Danish shijib are lumbeiing, 
bluff-bovved old vessels, never in a hmi\, and ranlj making more than one vojage 
during the summer months, which is, of (ourse, the only season when Davis' Strait and 
Baffin's Bay arc opn to navigation. Their anival, it is needless to say, is the groat 
^vont of tha year. They form the sole connecting-link between Europe and Greenlandi 


las 
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between the Greenland Dances land o£ adoption and what ho yet fondly talks of as ^^hoxne/^ 
Let us suppose, therefore, that the Eskimo ])iK>t has giiid^nl u& tlirough among the icebeigs 
into one of the kittle harbours of his country. The riibty battery on the cliff has been 
fired, the white cross of Daiieborg has been run up, the scarlet and yellow-hooded ladieSj 
in their skin jackets and b— s, on the have raised a treble cheer, which the base 

lungs of the boys and men have caiu^lit U2>, the an(‘hor rattles through the hawse-holes, 

the “ Governor ” and the priest have boanled us, auVl in a few moments we land in the 

flat-bottomed skin boat, or umiak. We jump ashore on the icc-shavcii rjcks, and arc in 
John Davis's Land of Desolation." It is June, but the snow is no^ yet off the 
ground. There is a snowy-looking '^ky overhead, though the air is clear, and the calving 
of the icebergs far off can be heard \Mth a distinctness unkinmn in southern latitudes 
through the clear, rarifunl air. We arrive just as the ])ir(U of 2 )as*'agc arrive, and 

all nature has got thawed out of the wii tor bonds of frt>si ami snow. We live in the 

^^kirk loft," the attic above the church, and a queer little wooden structure, black jiitch on 
tbe outside, it is. It is built of drift log^, and be\ond the fiU.t that it selves for the legitimate 
pmqxist's of a church now and then, its nulls are chieily utilised by the Eskimo Us the place 
for hanging their musket^, spears, and liariioons. These lethal wea|>ons festoon it like 
votive offerings in a hyiierborean tenijde of Nei»tune. 

Wc have been cngageil all the morning ui getting in our hoiisebold gods, and n&w we arc 
•-ittiug talking of our future life in this distant iiurtion of the world, as we look out of 
the window, taking a bird’s-iwe mow' of the settlement. The snuw'-storui whuh, soon after our 
arrival, welcomed u*^, has now abated for a while, and the sun being now bit4h in the sky tlic < 
bare ice- polished rocks apjiear black, above tbe surrounding whiteness. Here, tumbling ov»t 
a cliff, is a mimic eascad*', formed by the melting of last W’lnter s snow', or a hollow 
where the water has accunuilated until it hums a little lake, Inirdered by a thicket oi sedge 
and other Arctic j»laiils, now' K^giiining to sprout above the snow. Nut a tree nor a shiub 
is to be seen. Wc are in North (jlrceUland, and these >vUan luMirics are not to be Ibund 
hen.'. Our apologeti<» guide, jealous ot the honour ol his lountrv, however, assures us that 
ill South Greeuifiiul there are biuhes high enough to conceal the reindeer, and rumours 
even that one sixteen feet high lias been seen in some of the sheltered Ijords of Fredoricksbaab 
district. 

In this jiart of the northern woild, however, we arc coiiti'iit to gaze with wonder on 
au inch-and-a-hair stem, whuh exluliited in fiont ui the Ciovernor's house, ns the limit 
to which an Arctic forest tree in the ^^Mwenties^' can attain. All cKi* i^ snow and bare 
rounded rock, alternated with many sw'amp} \alle\s ; and far Wytiiul is the inland ice; 
while seaward shows itself in fleets of icebergs, and to the ear is jiatcnt by tlm dull, 
sullen sound which every now and again strike*^ tbe ear, as one is detatcluil from the Racier, 
or is dasheil against its nciglibour, when the di^pla^M'd water tolls in like breakers tiio 
tideless bi*ach. A few Eskimo huU — humble turf mansions —are scattered over the j^oi'ks, 
and the inmates are boiling coffee over a fire made of .Vrctic dwarf birch, in front df*the 
trap-like door. In winter they bum oil os fuel in their soap-stone but just now 

they are economical. Coffee is, howTver, the Greenlander's great luxury, A stimulaiit he 
yearns for; and as spirits are denied to him by a paternal government, ho stippliea 
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the want with black coffee, }>urni on a stone, and rou^^hly bruised with stones as the 
beans are enclosed in an old leather mitten. A woman, who has beem trying to clean some 
eidcr-^lown on the rocks, has been lately driven witliin doors by the snow, and is now 
hurrying down to llie shore to dress a S4'al, which her husband — a chuljby Kskiino — has just 
landed out of his kayak. He is now — his share of the labour over — putting his little skin 
and lath canoe on the fram<j, where repose the rest of the (‘anoes belonging to the ‘S-oloni/' All 
of the smaller fry — the hoods of their skin jackets over their ears — arc running down to 
gee if Johannes^ seal is fat, and in good condition, and the dogs arc s(‘eiitiiig the jdunder 
from afar. Already a fierce-looking wolfish brute has seized hold of a fathom or two of 
intestines and is oft* (pursued by half a dozen little boys and girls), liowling, as ever and 
anon the well-aimed crack of the long A\hip bdls that the 61/ hun come on/. Over on a little 
island, just off the shore, other women, more careful, ha\e removed to dre^s lludr 
Here they get rid of the dog nuisance, and the rocks arc s|x>U(nI brown with sials^ He^b 
drying for winter's use. On frames are suspended long Icstooii*- of the intestines plaited 
like the ''gimp” on ladies’ dresses. Bones and refuse lie ev(*rywdiere about, giving filth 
that odour — an arrant and a scaly smell — cliaraetcristic of a Greenland settlement. 'flic 
men are "loafing” about, sitting on the flat roofs of the huts, or leaning against the turf 
ombanlvnciJ of the chiireh end, wliich scenis to answer the place of the street corner in 
mure southern climes, Lin(‘s of boots made of divssod seal-skin, with their dogskin sock^, 
an* hung out to dry, and wximeii an* busily engaged rubbing llu*in wdth a piece 4>f wood 
This is (*alled the Luneh or boot -stick, and well-to-do folks always re<|uire at least Ir.ill- 
a-do 7 en pairs of boots, because they uiu t be fn*(pientl} changed if wet by ]>erspiration, nr 
otherwise, ami rubbed soft with tho “ This kamek-stick is often familiarly 

called the ** reiser kone,” or lrav(dling wife — it being tlie wife's special province to rub the 
boots until they are in a condition to be worn again. 

Ill (irceuland, if jou don’t wish to be "cut,'’ ^no must make the first calls at the houses 
of the residents. Indeed, the custom is a Danish ’ le, and, moreover, a nither awkward 
one, but still it is absolutely neces.sarv to obey it, if you wish to keep from offence. We 
have already peejied in at the (lovernor's or C’olonibest) rer's — literally the " be^^t man in 
the colony'* — to deliver our <dii(iid letters, and as we an* invited to»his house later in the 
evening, \vq shall clro]) over to the Lutheran prit*st's. We ri*ucb his sitting-room under tin* 
pilotage of a slrange-looking Eskimo servant girl, with a higli topknot and gaiulv 1 h)o1s uf 
dyed leather, tlirougli the kd(*lion, for Greenland houses are built more with a view to 
warmth than elegance. M<»si of the Greenland officMls ‘^peak English, and as " Herr Partor” 
is a " KanJidat ” of Co]>enbageu Univor'^ity, he is no eveeptiou to tho rule. AVe accord- 
ingly sip the inevitable coffee, and Iief the wavs of our .victic parson's life. He lias been 
upwards of forty years in the count rv, and exiiects to die there. Ten veal's is, however, 
thf rule. On the expiring of that period of expatriation the zeal of the young missionary 
has usually evai>oratod to that ext out that he accepts wuth avidity the smallest parish in 
^^tfand or Zealand. In reality, however, there is little of the missionary in liis calling, 
pis dutioR partaking more of those* of a j»arish prie.<it than anything else. They hav^e only 
■jU^anish church ” every third Sunday — that being alwmt a.s much as tho Eurojiean residents 
Hp supposed capable of standing of Herr Parlor's ministrations, though the natives are 
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fi»v<mFed with a little discourse every Sunday. As our residence is in and over the obureh 
we are fully sensible of the fact. The men sit at one side, and the women at the Other, 
aftor the fashioif among the Danish peasants. An Eskimo plays the organ, the voices 
of the congregation joining rather sweetly in singing the ISskinio version of Luther's 
hymns. If the day be warm vro are deeply conscious of the fac't that divine service is 
proceeding in 70^ N. latitude, for through the keyhole and the cracks in the door there* 
proceeds on odour of stale seals — a fact not at all l^urprieing, considering that the whole 
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ogskin .collar 
'‘millslone,^' 
Scan(lii|avian 


audience is engaged, more or less, in the capture and preparation of the flesh and skins 
of these animals, and that all of them are dies^ed m their hides Even under the Lutlieran 
gown of the priest there peep hairy trouseis ami Eskimo boots, and the dogskin ^collar 
of his skin jacket appears mingled in the most familiar manner with his mfF — or 
as the Danish boys irreverently style that distinguishing clerical ornament of the Scandiij 
cleric. 

The Arctic vicar’s parish is one hundred and forty miles long, though sparsely picked 
l| 0 ^. He only visits it in the winter. While other parsons keep their coM our 
northern friend has his dogs, his sledge, and his ancient dog-driver. With these he ikimc 
over the froaen sea in winter, though the support of his ravenous team in these times When 
ae^ ate semree, is a sovuee of great anxiety to the reverend genUeman’s mind* i&i 
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QreenlAnd, as among the Danish peasants, no matter what time you call, coffee is 
offered to you, and while we drink we examine his hooks. Tiie Ulmtrated London 
News is, wo find, “ taken in ” here, in atlditioii to its Danish imitatioia Tlic Tauchnitz 
editions of Thackeray, Dickons, and Trollope are invariable occupants of a Greenland 
officer's library shelves, in addition to Danish theological w'riters of less note hut more 
'unction; we also find some volumes not less familiar, and recognise in them that superlative 
reputation which consists in an aut!ioi‘'s work reaching the window-sill of ,a Greenland 
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priest. The jmrson lives far from “home,” one aould think, hut yet the father of his 
colI«^guc paid him a visit only a few years ago, and, on the whole, our host is not 
inclined to look upon his lot with the same degree of commiseration as we arc apt 
to do. We leave the prosy old gentleman in a dogskin, and look in nix>n the 
doctor a more checriul sort of gont»t.man— if w'e ctiuld only strike ujion a language 
w^ch we mutually understood. However, wo cheerily “ break bread,” the hi'cail. 
however, hearing about the same proixirtion to the liquid consumed as the halfpenny 
^orth of bread did to the “ intolerable deal ” of sack in Falstaff’s hill of fare. Tlie doctor 
was pused sixteen or seventeen years in Greenland os one of the two district surgeons, 
is as ha])py as need be. lie is an enthusiastic naturalist, and in the Roj'jil Museum 
■i|<7openhagen ranks ns somebody. He has just returned from a long tour of insiKJction 
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in bis boat — which is his brougham — and is now busy com|K>imcling a cathartic for a 
greasy-looking Eskimo who has over-eaten himself at the last debauch of scales flesh 
and coffee. We* have now got pretty well over the upper crust of the " coloni the 
Danish residents, though more numerous here than in the neighbouring settlements, being 
less than a dozen — and so we go back again to the church to dress, in order to meet the 
'' society of the place. “Dre^ssing^^ in Greenland consists in washing our hands and 
faces, and re-tying our neckerchiefs. The short sped of* sunshine has brought out clouds 
of mosquitoes, which annoy us dreadfully. Indeed, the natives are not exempt ; and later 
in the year we sec some of them covering their faces with the most doleful of Idaek muslin 
mosquito bars.^^ Flowers are beginning to j>ecr out in the sunny chinks of the rocks 
— saxifrages, waxy jiyrolas, the Polar rhododendron, and the blceborry. We ramble over 
the rocks, in after-days familiar enough to us, with crowds of natives staring open- 
mouthed at us, and a troop of snarling dogs yelping at our heels, until wc come to 
the Oovemor^fci/^ or Colonibcstjrcr^s, liouse, a wooden building of one storey, siicli as is 
figured on p. 112, with doors and window-sashes, and ph'a^ant muslin curtains at the 
windows. It is company day at Ilerr Colonibestyrer’s — the regular state Sunday -night^s 
party after the ship arrives. A knot of li-kirno are here also, watching tlu* arrival of 
the eom]*any, and gaping with awe and wonder at the last Copcnhaqeii bit of finery 
on the Arctic dandy, who even here finds liis unwel(*ome way. After a circuitous 

route through the kitchen, we nrt‘ ushered into ro(>ni of the '>ubernafi<uial 

mansion, the type of all su(*h apartments in the On^enlaud ‘^eolonies.^^ 'Die furniture 
consists of a sofa, which liah done duty for a long line of (iovernor'a ; a still older 

bureau, a long stove surmounted by a statuette of the Great Nai>i)lei>n, a jiortrait of 
Byron, another of good King Frederuk the Seventh of Diminark, with suine ]»h()togra])hs 
and the usual etceteras of a room. Tlie floor is \vhitc scoured, and the \\nulo\\s full of 
Indian cresses, geraniums, roses, and fuchsias. There is a jnano — the la'^t thing we should 
exjiect to meet with in Greenland. There is also a slt^epy cat, an<l, above all, an 
antique eight-day tl«H*k in the passage, wliieh strikes six as we enter, and is, to my 
mind at lea^t, the most Christian-looking piece cif furniture we have yet seen in the 
country. Strangers a^c rarities in Greenland, and our arrival all the way from England 
is quite a sensation to this quiet out]X)st of civilisation. Accordingly we find a little 
party waiting to receive us. Through clouds of tobat co-smoke we return their 

greetings, as room is made for us on the sofa. It is not a fa.shionablc party, but 
we all enjoy ourselves nevertheless. All the men wear sealskin trousers, and most of 

them sealskin '‘aneraks,^’ or blouse-^, covered with cheek(Hl cotton. All the men, 
women^ and children w'car the inevitable s^ ilskin boots, beside winch our clumsy 
English boots look so odd that we are fain to push them out oF sight. Hver\l)ody is 
there: the captain of the «»lup and his mates, the wife of the roloiiibestyrer fror^ over 
the fjord, Herr Pastor, and Fru Pasforinde, whom the lady from the fjoid'^^ Icissos 

in quite a home-like fashion : it is so hypocritically British. Then there is a l^road- 
baeked gentleman, who is the assistant trader; the doctor, and liis wife and children, 
besides the Governor's family, including a young lady in pink muslin, an unwonted 

gai-ment, which, like the piano, is an agreeable siirj>risc to eyes long unfamiliar with it* 
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There is much talk, and, it is feared, uoi a little scandalous fifossip, for tittle-tattle and evil 
speaking are bits of civilisation not frozen out of Greenland. ,We have a little music, 
and the lady in pink muslin grinds out, for our special benefit, •the Itatcateher^s 
Daughter on an accordion, just brought out from Denmark, being apparently under the 
belief that the ditty in question is the British National Anthem. This ^oung lady, and her 
brothers and sisters, have all been born in OreeiilaiiJ, as were als«j their father and mother, 
and none of them have* as yet bcifn out of the country. Except in that indescribable 
" something peculiar to people who live long in isolated parts of the world, neither 
would seem ^to have suffered much from their voluntary expatriation. 

The r(X)m in which we arc seated is pleasantly decorated with Iwuquets of 
Greenland wild Howers, and the windows are bright and fragrant with the plants of a 
softer clime. All the men smoke long pipes, to which they help theni'sclves from a 
rack on the uall; and the ladies go^sip, until an Eskimo girl, in a topknot and seal- 
skin jacket and trousers, announces dinner — ^‘sup|)er^^ they call it — in another room. 
The Governor then says Ws^ko — if you please — and, after the customary fashion, 
we }>ass through the kitchen to reach the dining-room. The meal consists of Greenland and 
Danisn uire : rye and wheat breail — of winch everybody takes two pieces at a time — reindeer, 
mattak (wlullo^s skin hoik'd to a j<‘lly, and very good) ; smoked salmon, sliced very thin, 
and Cviteii i«iW ; raw ham, stouixs of Ktdendik, aiiolher Greenland dish, composed of a Ush 
allied to the halibut,* smoked, but very oily and tasteless ; ptarmigan, hermetically sealed 
111 tins since last winter; ^^vehnai»ps,^^ or Danish eorn-hrandy ; Greenland and BaMiriaii 
beer baler ke^' they lovingly call it); claret, or rodviii,'^ Ix'sides Danish butter and 
cheese. After these solids and liquids siiceecds a eiip oC a very weak liquid, which is 

expressively enough called Thc^vand, literally tem watcr.^^ Tea is, howxwer, very little 

drank, coffee supply ing its place. The ladies of the house, after the Daui'^h fashion, wait 
on the guests, scarcely sitting down at the table At fii^t there is a little awkw’ardness, 
but it is a custom among the veiy best class » j)eoplc, the children stjinetimes acting 
ill the same capacity, and is considered not to derogate from their dignity in the slightest 

degree. It is only a piece of high-hr<Ml Seaiidiiiaviuii courtesy. The meal finished, the 

host says, Velhekome ! and w^e all shako baud'., and say Velbekome ! — may it 

agree with you — and adjourn to the next room, where a veteran, iu very wide scaUkin 
trousers, coniuleiitially imparts to me the information that in the gtiod old times the 
fashion was to kiss when the guests separatcnl, but that il had long l>een discontinued 
on account of strict impartiality in the osculation not being observed. Then many more 
pipes, and more tahak,^^ and very much more rum and w^ater. There is also introduced 
on the table an abundance of Danish punch, a liquid cuiniToundiHl of a bottle of claivt, one 
of rum, one of water, with sugar to suit, and a slight amount of Swedish banco, a Hory 
leverage, tasting like sw^cetciicHl East Indian arrack. Just a.s we are beginning to lose 
sight of each other iu the smoke, a sailor makes his a]»pearance to report to the captain 
thft two icebergs are sailing into the little harlxiur, down below the window, and are likely 
to injure the cable. Tlie alarm proving groundless, the man — no ways loath — is pressed to 


* Thin tilth is U^ppoyhstM pttigms ot nuturali^ts, and is in KaL:> .i small species of halilmt. 
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stay, for, like the mariner in Dibdin^s song, he bears the reputation of playing the fiddle 
like an angel/^ and the room being elearod, those who have not got over tlieir dancing days 
waltz and dance reels until the old log-house shakes. The snow still continues, but it does 
not interfere with the general hilarity, for the boamcii are in the midst of a ball which 
they have given to the native M/rs in the empty biorehouse just outside. The sound of 
their merriment reaching us here, w'C have the curiobity to see the fun. 

Dripping with snow, we iHjej) in at the d<x)r of t4ie ball-room, a low-roofed apartment, 
damp and dirty. It is crammed to overflowing, and the floor is crowdoil with spectators, 
principally the uglier of the girls, and the males who are considered sufliciently of the 
Atthf ton to mingle in the dance with the KabUinaks.’^* The native Paliuurus sits in tlio 
w’indow and scrapes the fiddle most lustily while the Scandinavian mariners twirl their 
swarthy partners — hot, perspiring, and odorous of b4»al-oil — through the “ maze of dances, 
Danish and Greenlaiidic. One of these d.mces, called AkhaiujienyerbeoHt y the dance of 
eight, seemed to our uncritieal eyes to consist chiefly of dancing nunul in a circle, hand 
in hand, and then breaking o/E into a kind of reel, and now and then tv\ibting \our jiartnur 
round. The girls danced wondcrriilly well, and seemed ecrfiiinly to enjey theiiiselvc'^ 
amazingly. After the dance each of them a<ljouraed to a liUle ante-roorn, where there w%'is 
a modicum of mild w'atcretl schnapps, under the cusltnly of a trusty boatswain, who dispcnstHl 
it in thimblefuls to the fair (w) ladies, amid vemouhtrati\e cries of *^Ah! Hindoo ! 
(More!). We watcluxl them for a little time and then left, amid indignant munmirb, 
each w’allflower^' expecting to have had the lionour <»f dancing with the and 

of sharing in the grog whn h followed. Some of the girls were far from ill looking; one 
of them, indeed, we were told, was nottsi a* the beauty of North Greenlaml, though 
that tells an indefinite talc, beauty being in Greenland nothing \cry p(*siti\(', but a 
great deal comparative. We now return to the “ Governor's,'^ where, after imhil)iiig 
more rum and W’uter — j)lebeiau but comforting bever;ige in the cold June night, for the 
sudden warmth which had tempted forth the mosquito has now given way towards mid- 
night to •'i dismal chill, which the wind, blow'ing from the i4‘e-coveri‘d interior fsee p. 
has intensified — we jwljoum to our <‘heerless home in the little (himb. Just as wc are 
preparing to sleep the slumlirrs of an Arctic diner-out, a nwh to the rocks of a few idlei’s 
— in these setth‘menlb somebody seems never to go to l»ed — tells us that something 
unusual is in sight. It is past midnight, but the snn is abo\e the honziin, as it has been 
for some wTcks past, and will l>e for many weeks yet to come. A boat, with the white 
cross of Danehrog flying, proclaims that it contains as jvassenger some (>IIi(*cr of the Boyal 
Br>ard of Tragic, which i'ontrols the Crown monopoly of the trade and government of Green 
land. It turns out to be no less a }x?rsonage than the Royal Inspector of North Greenland^ 
a great — a prodigiously great — personage — in (jrre<‘nland. He is on his tour of inspedion, 
and everybody, from the poor C^olnnibestyrer down to the humblest bcal-hunler, will expcr|en/;;e 
a commercial keel-hauling to-morrow from the great man in skin trousers and uniform 0(|i,t— 
fit emblem of the uniem of the hunter and bureaueralic life which Greenland consists of. ^ 

Going to bed ** with us means 1> ing down rolled in a blanket on some dogskins on the Hoot 


* Danott. 


t Kngliflhiiicii 
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So ends a typical d.iv in (^iroenlainl. One cud is very mncli the sime as another — some 
are duller, few are more lively. From this it ap] e.ir'j that (iieenland is pretty much like 
the iv&t of the world — rather f^iveii to scandal and tittle-tattle, and with a little, just a very 
little, douhlc-faeedncss. Tin* colonist ha\e quite a niaiiM for writini^ letters to each other 
on all possible oi'casions, ami thoujO^h the\ are puhliely on terms of the utmost o«:)rdiality, 
yet it is impossible, in the interest of truth, to deny that these j^^ood people have a disagreeable 
habit of abusing each other privately — a kmiwdinlge which materially detracts from your 
belief in the couleur tie rose asjH'cl of things. Summer moves along; the snow has all 
disappeared oft vae low grounds, e\cept in shaily hollow’s, and the sun shines day and night 
with unwonted brilliancy. ^Flie teat gets bometimes oppresbi\e, though occasionally the cold 
more intense than bocomes a July day, Oiie^s imprcbbion of Northern life, from its very 
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isolation from all disturbing influences^ remains long iu the memory, but our note-books of 
the^e days convex an ev eii more vi\ id idea than the more recollections left after several years have 
}»assed away. For mouths and months we have heard nothing front the outer w'orld, and we 
tire quite conteui to do at Romo as the Romans do. VVe are very little interest ed in wliat may 
bo going on in Europe. We care nothing for the Timely and politics disturb not the quiet^ 
e(juaiiimity of the sojouruere in high latitudes. InteiHcly coiicornod are wo, however, iu the 
little affairs of the settlement, wdiero, in the service of science, we have fixed our home. It is 
a matter of paramount iuijx>rtance to learn that Mattliias has kiUeil a bladder-nosed seal ; that 
the ice is 2>ouring out of the “ ice-fjord/^ shutting off cominumeatioii b\ sea; hiAv Kuiiiag<llat'8 
dog- team all died last week; or how the cooperS half-breed daughter is to be nmrried next 
x\eek to Jans Jansen, the famous seal-catcher of Chnstiansliaab ( p. loo). Our life is a 
materialistic one — sw'cetuess and light l^nig entities which a Greenland scttlcnieni tends 
to sixiriitgly impart to evi^tence. In sunshine and m storm we ])erroim our apjxnnted work, 
enter records, and make observation^ and enter retords again, which will lx* afterwards 
embalmed in “ Memoirs and ‘‘Transactions’* unheard of iu ( rreeiiland, and little dreamt 
of by the simple-minded ^^etqde who w^atch us as we mak4_ thiuu, with a strong susjjicion 
to our sanity. 

Sometimes the monotony of our lives is varied b} an exiur'^ioii to a <hs(ant settle- 
ment, when the rust) old cannon in front of the Coloiiibevtvrer’s hi>iise are fircH.1, 
and the Danish flag is um iqi , <u* we leave on some lonely voyage, in a flat umiuky 
tu’ skiu-lK)at, up some of the deep fjords, until the \cy wind, blowing from llie great 
interior Mer Je gUi^'Cy inet*ts us, and the water-fowl, which breed in (‘oimtless numbers on 
the cliffs, si-ivam at us in derisKUi as we turn homevvard in ballleil sadness at our failure 
to penetrate to the mvstc*nous eastwaid. Our life is varied b) sin h ineidents from home, 
and in our quiet s<‘ttlement a white stone, or the coiitrarv. mark'* a da) of dog’s-meat 
trading in behalf of our ravenous team, or the sensation of Johannes bniiginu’ conviviality 
in the shape of a new cask of beer, a giulcloss but most aiccptable bevciage, which he has 
brewed out of hojis ami malt biought from Denmark. At otlier timis theie is a funeral 
W’lnding over the rock'^, ftdlowed by the do(t<^r\s old dog-dnvcr in the lail-end of the 
procession. To vary iftatters, our light-hearted factotum, Carl, who scents out any festivity 
from afar, strike® envy into our hearts at breakfast by the relation of the gaieties of the 
lull at which he had as-^isted in the storehouse the niglit liefoie, and with an uecount of the 
mighty scal-eatcheis and white vvliale-iishers who were there. Ev«*r)l>od) is known by sight oi 
by name, and certainl} everyone is aiquaiiited with us. Of cour&e there are the little local 
jokes, but as a V ciy little wit gucs a^longvvayin Greenland, and a poor jest, like ill news, 
travels apace, it is doubtful if any of them w'ould beiir repetition. T am afraid our talk sntiacked 
terribly of seal'j, icebergs, and train-oil gcnerall). Sunda) makes a break iu our quiet l|[’c. I 
return from a long iambic up some mossy valleys, at two o’clock in the morning^ and 
sleep rather late. Nobody tliinks of locking their doors, and people walk in and out our 
establishment with the innocent familiarity. Aiconlingly, aliout nine oVlock, I am 
awoke by a pictcmaturully long and wontedly mild Eskimo catechist shaking me in bed, and 
juvsenting a WTittcn ])api^r as long sw an unpaid tailor’s bill. It is nolhing more alarming 
than a rambling intimation Irom the priest To the Danish residents who, by the grace of God, 
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are in — to the effect that there woiiW l»e Danish church to-day, and winding up with the 
‘announcement that, ‘^as usual, the time would be regulated by tin* Colonibestyper^fi watch, 
from which it appears thg.t the buirs-eye in question is the only one in colonie/^ It 

is, however, so highly thought of that the priest ventureB to dispute the accuracy of our 
chronometers, because they disagree with the watch. After service, the people enjoy themselves 

beat they can, and the day generally winds up with a supper at the Governor's, and a ball 
in the storehouse. I often* wondered wluit could be the ideas regarding things non^^Green- 
landie of the Danish ehildron horn in Greeiiland. While working at my table 1 am visited by 
troops of chubby, bealiliy-looking little oium — K nud and Ilelga, and little Sopheus, and all 
the little skin-dressed Jaiises, Ilanses, and Peders of the hetlh'inent i while a wondering 
group of Eskimo eh ildren (p. 110) peep in timidly at the low” window. They chatter aw'ay 
to me in Danish, not supposing that it is possible for any white man not to perfectly 
understand tliat language. To all of it I reply at intervals “ ja and ‘‘ nae,^^ and they 
seem perfectly satisfied. Little Sopheus, in his well-rubbed se.ilskiii trousers and jumper, 
perches himself on the higlicst cliair, and is very assiduous in handing me iny pajier and 
other recjui*<itos. lie is, I dare say, telling me a wonderful story, hut I cannot appreciate 

it. They bring me handtuls of tlowers, and w”onder if I cat tliem. All things have their 
raifton r/V//v in Greenland. Tiny are a strange assemhlage, th(‘se cliildreii of the far North. 
All the rtlde sj^ovts of (dnldliood are unknown to them, and they look up stupidly enough 
in your face wdnm pictures of a horse, a carriage, a tiee, or any other thing out of their 
limited knowledge, is shown them. Their talk is of seal, and whale, of tatterak, the 

^kittjw^ake gull, or of apaloarsoak, tlie bttlc auk, or of Peder’s big neitersoak or bladder- 
nose seal, or of Paulas Uosbcck*s innuik, which has come lu from Omeuak (p. 129). 
All these things they seem to know well enough about, for strive as their parents will, 
they manage to associate too much with the native children, and learn a trifle too rapidh 
their language and inunner of talking, as well as th»dr wajs of thinking about everything 
Their parents will tell you that if tliey .uo sent to Jil )j>c they get ix^evish and <liscc*ntented 
with their lot, and wTary to get back to Grt*enlaiid, and their old a^sooiatt\s and scenes. 
Almost every autumn 1 meet in Coj)eiihageii 1 ulie^?, a'^soeiating in the best society 
of the polished Danish midrop »lis, and aecompli'^hed even beyond the wont of their fair 
country w”omen, wdio were born of Danish parents in Greenland, and who passed the early 
years of their life then*. They never conceal their belii^f that though Denmark is no d nibt 
an admirable country for those who know no better, }et that they weaiy for the free life 
and the wdld scones of the far North. Some year’;? ago two young ladies went to Green- 
land on a visit to their relatives. Both returnea a second season, and one of them inarrietl 
and settled down among the icebergs to the astonisho ont of the fa.shionalde folks of 
Copenliagen, and the supreme disgust of many of the young gentlemen tlicrtnif! In 
OiK^enland the white letter days are not many. The King’s Piirtlulay (Mh April), 
and Bedels Day, or St. Bedovs Day (Sfh May), wlieii everybody, by sea and kind, makes it 
a point of having something bettor for dinner, and drinks more rum and water than usual— 
albeit there is never any great dereliction in that item — are the chief da\s of merry-making, 
tfiut the greatest event in the year in each little settlement is the arrival of the annual sliip 
Upsliips, which bring out the stores and take home the oil, ivory, and furs for the year. It is a 
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^nei*al holiday as long as the ship stays. The children go to no school, and the whole 
population too busy gaping at the wonders of the ship from the cliff over the little 
harbour to go seid-hiinting or fishing. With ihe ship come out the toys of the children, 
the finery of the women, and tlie 1>ooks, letters, and newspapers of everybody, from the homo 
they leave behind them on the other side of the Atlantic. It is also a season of enjoyment 
for the natives, though, indeed, the male portion do not always appreciate the attention 
paid to the native beauties by the interloping foreigners. 'However, self-respect and 
jealousy, when this could be a virtue, is not a marked feature in the Oreeiilander^s character. 
While the ships are at the settlement, the Hanes bOom to spend most of their time in going 
round picking up news and gt^ssiping with the captains. (Unless there be some extraor- 
dinary attraction, the fde of newsiwipois is neglected. Meantime thej gain the tale of 
how the world has been moving, during the past year, from the captains; but no so4>ner doi^ 
the last ship sail than the parcel of the or Herlintj^ke Thlende is tiiken 

down from (he shelf, and, uitli wondrous self-denial, some of the pliilosophieal residents limit 
them.^elves to two papers per iiiem. In the winter there is the seal hunt, and even somcMines 
a UTUidering Polar hear (p. 1*17), uhieh has ]mt the naturalists to shame by wandering about 
in the winter, in spite of their assertions to the eoiitrarj, ma\ be surjirised and swoopiMl on 
by the ouls. whiih, with the hawks, ravens, and ptarmigjin, are the only feathered winter 
residents of (rreenlaml. Books and letters fill np the leisure time during the ^tiuter, and 
\i&its paid on the dog-sledges to the neighlnmniig settlements relieve the monotony of the 
months of darkness. Indcetl, in some of the journaU, written earl) in the < eutury by the 
old missionaries, the demand on their hospitality by tlie nnineroiis MsiL)rs is complained 
of as making terrible mroails on the winter provisions, which in those days there was 
little opportunity of renewing when e\haust»*d. At sueh settlements as Jiiliaiichauh {p. 141). 
and others in South (treenland, though the country is jileasantor in the summer, and 
exonrsiions np the fjonls are iv.ally charming,* yet, (fwung to the inclement weather and 
the want of .sledging ice, they are shut out from the rest of the W'orld for seven months 
in the year. The Hanes are at home rather a slow-moving race. In (jlreeiiland they are 
conseivative to the last degi*ee, and a Greenland '^fogy^^ is a fogy indeed. In 
North latitude there are plenty of them. For instance, there lives — or used to live, for I spt^k 
of years geme by — an old gentleman at Omenak, w'ho had been sixty years in the country, 
and always loudly declared that in liis youth the summer da)'s were clearer, and the winter 
ones colder, the icebergs bigger, and everything different tlian in these latter degenerate ones.f 
III the summer, half of the Danish families, and most of the Kskimo oni»s, often run short of 
fresh food — even of seal flesh in bad weather — and have to n'srirt to salt jxirk, young sea-gulls, 
and a few fish, while during the winter there is a sujicrabunduiiee. Yet they never |hink 
of an ice-house, though the shores are strewm with fragments of bergs, and the bayjjf are 

k 

\ i 

* 8re **Sk#*t<?hC‘8 of Lifo in Hreonland/* hy S, N. R {Gfognfphicftl Matjazitie, 1870 ) Wo do not perhaps ^ven] 
any secret when wo stato our that it is to the ^ucomplishid svifo of thi» former Governor of tk»uth Green- 
land, and Pnjsidf'nt of the Royal Gr<\nknd Ik/ard of Trado, that we are indohUd for thfw plnasani sketches* 

t Did not old Noster, in tho boyhood of tho world, looKini after tho same strain “ I nover saw, nor shall T see, 
such men as Perithous ami Dryos, shepherds of the people , and Crencus and> Exaiiiis, nnd tho KO^fike Polyph«iiiiii| 
and Theseus, son of iSgent— men like tho immortals themselves.’* 
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fdn of gigantic ones. In most eases the Eskimo are oven too improvident to lay hy a store 
of any kind for an evil day. If you suggcbt it, you will be told that "it is imjwssible; 
it has never heon^b^ore This is tlie Jinale of any proposal ot* tliis description — has 
never been done before, and, of course, cannot be done now. 

The officials of the Danish Government in the far North are men of the highest 
i*espeotability, and are not unfrequeiitly retired officers of the army or navy. The country 
is divided, for the purpose of trade and govcrivnent, into' two ro^al inspectorates, 
styled respectively North and South Greenland. These iiisj;>ectorates arc divided into 
several colonies or districts, each presided over by a Colonibestyrcr, who resides at the 
chief settlement, besides various "udliggers/* generally a cooper or carpenter, who can 
be trusted with a moderate quantity of rum. The average value of tlu* articles exported is 
under £50,000— oil being the item of gi’eatest value, though hair seaU bring more than 
£5,000, and blue foxes (p. 128) are nearlv an equal sum. After j)a)ing the cost of 

Government, and the nine vessels which are employed in the tnide, there will remain 

a profit of more than £6,000, not including the interest of tO 1,126, at 5 p^r cent., 
which represents the capital which the Oovcmmeiit has sunk in Greenland, and the 
royalty paid by the private company which work the cryolite mine. The net revenues 

from the trade for the last century liave been estimated at £166,000. From the gross revenue 

a proportion is set aside to Ik? expended by the Parish Councils, calle<l Ui^st naf or 
FarsiUut, elected by universal suffrage, for the support of the aged and infirm, the widows 
and orphans, and for such necessary public works as, on a very small scale, Gn^finland 
requires. By the last census there were 236 Europeans in Greenland, and 0,607 natives, 
though many of those were of mixed blood. In 1S71 there were 36S births and 263 
deaths, and the women outnumliered the men by nearly 600. Altogether there arc in 
Greenland 176 inhabited places. 

From what we have said it will Im? apparent that summer life in Greenland is existence 
in no " Land of Desolation,” as John Davis dehignated the country. Our sjiaoe will neither 
permit us to describe further the amusements of the long day in the far North, nor even 
to touch upon winter life, which we have now and then mentioned. Sufliee it to say that 
to those who have made up their minds to make snoviy Greenland their home, there is 
nothing veiy forbidding in the country. Many of the residents, who have only looked forward 
to passing a few jears of comparative exile in that country, have returned to end their 
life there ; and few who have ever {lassed no matter how bhort a time in the Danish 
Arctic provinces, but have looked back \yiih satisfaction and even gladness to tlie life 
among the icebergs, the glaciers, and the Eskimo. An anecdote is often told m (ji^eiiland 
ipropos of this, and with it I may conclude these brief bkotehes of Danish Greenland life, 
A Moravian missionary, after a long residence in Greenland, returned to Saxony. N^urally 
hie friends congratulated him on again fixing his residence in his imtixe land, and supposed 
that he would find Germany an agreeable <*hange to Greenland. On the contrary, he 
replied, he did not — life "at homc^^ was too dull for him. In answer to his a8t|nished 
friends, he explained the seeming partalox. " In Greenland there was always somettfing to 
amuse or interest one. Now it uas seal-catebing which was the subject of interesl — now 
reindeer hunting<^now the bladder-nose arrived on the coa#r-<*now the saddic-baijc seal. 
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Anon, the wJialc was blowing in the offing — at another time the narwhal appear in droves 
oft the coast. The long winter had scarcely become weiirisoine before the long, bright 
summer was come. Then there were the ships arriving from Europe — oilier ships leaving. 
The absence of all iKiws from Europe was compensated by the pleasure of receiving so much 
every year all at once. In fact, in Greenland there was always something new. In Saxony, 
• on the contrary, one day was like another — wearisomely monotonous ! 


Tjiii VoiAOLii's Lii»e in the Far North. 

The whalcr^s route, and the whaler’s general routine of existence, we have already 
briefly sketclnnl. His life is by no means monotonous, and would have been a stale of 
delirious excitement for the old Saxon }>rie&t who rejected the dulness of German villagt- 
life. The whaler’s vo\age across the Atlantic is generally calm, and no sooner does he roach 
the Greenland coast than his mind is ke]»t continually on the stretch. Navigation during 
the long daylight, without being absolutely dangerous, is yet not unattended with that 
]K>tcntiality of risk which gives zest to a voyage in the smooth waters of Baffin’s Bay. ’fliere 
is scarcely an liour of the day or night daring which ice does not gi-ate against the vessers 
side; a^\' one wdio will take the trouble of examining a whaler arrived from the North 
woll have* no difficulty in .seeing in her scarn‘(l timbers the witnesses of her encounters 
w'itli the thick-ribbefl ice” of tlio regions she has been navigating for so long past. Passing 
^^tlie ba> ” (see j). J 11) ib an exciting time, and '^thc bay” is no s<x)ner gained — supposing 
^tbe \e’5sel i^ not debtroved — than +he whaler is on his battle-gmund. Once there, 
there is an unpleasant unoertainty as to liou' long the seamen are to be allowed to be 
in bwl. The w^atch ” may have just turned in, udien a cry of A fall ! a fall ! ” will 
turn every one out of bed, his clothes in his arm^, and wdiile the boats are being lowered, 
and even pulled off, the men will be hastil> dret*.sMig j>iecemeal. Every man is interest'd 
in the success of tlie vo>age, and the c-ertainty tha ’lis exertions will help his purse renders" 
laggfirdb rare phenomena on boanl a whaler. The ’ making off ” is a stimulating lal)our, 
slightly iiuplea^ant at tir>t, but in time ceases bo bi>, for fresh blubber has really no 
smell; while the excitement ti ^‘pulling on to” the unsiuspecting wdiale, harpooning it, and 
fiiialh, often after many houi's of toil killing the gigantic animal, is an experience before 
whh'li every other in the annals of the chase pales. \ laits from or to the Eskimo, or a 
sail in search of whales about comparatively unknown inlet.'^, and along bhores romantic 
in their misty obscenty, vary the monotony of the “off-lime,” wdion “ lisli ” arc scarce, 
and tlie <*aj)tain more and more iles|iondiug every time he conics down from the ‘'crow’’s- 
nest,” and more and more inclined pay greater attvutioii to that hot rum and water 
which is not unfmpientl\ — though more raivly now than once — ^the weak jxiint of the 
wiialer. Tlicre are snowy days and many dull hours, in w'hich the old books arc read over 
and over again, and the last Dundee newspaper, which Avas just put on board before 
sailing, spelled through and through from the first advertisement to the last. Venerable 
tales — which were tolerably fresh six months ago, tliough stale enough now — arc told once 
more, the listeners keeping up a faint show of pretending that they arc new, though 
nobody is deceived as to the patriarchal age of the jest. A very small joke goes a long 
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Wijr in Baffin's Bay — as it does in Greenland — nor is the quality of the wit particnlarly 
strained. The stories are all excessively local, as might be expected among men of one 
profession, all from one port, and few of whom have ever followed any other branch of a 
seaffiring life. Many of the whalers have never seen corn grow, and. have forgotten what 
a flowery land little Britain is. Snow and ice, "fish” and "Yaks” (Eskimo), "unies” 
(narwhals) and "sea-horse” (walms), are the favourite subjects of conversation iirhen' 
a party of whaling captains meet together over their grog, or to consult about their 
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affairs. On a smaller and probably a rougher — scale, the same conversation goes on in 
the "galley,” though, contrary to what might be e.'cpected, " society” in the " ’tween-decks ” 
is by no means very democratic. The "harpooners" (or " harpooiieers ”) as fjiey ate 
invariably called, have a mess to themselves, a boy to wait on them, to bring their; rations 
from the galley, and their grog from the steward's pantry ; and alfogeHier are ve^ great 
men. Thqr are, in fact, warrant officers, who may look to be captains at no distant^ pori9d, 
provided that they are "scholars,” and can "pass the Board” in Dundee. Thcji there 
is the " spectioncer” — or blubber king, who superintends the stowage of the carj^o-s-tbe 
sail-maker, carpenter, and cooper, who, lieing in a manner civilians, are only tolerated^by the 
great men alongside of whom they have a relative rank, and by whom they are esteemed veiy 
respectable men — in their way — ^though not bred to the sea and to “ the trade " from 
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youth upwards. The loose harpooneer is also a great man is his own esteem and that 
of the boat-steerers. In due time he will become a full harpoonor, and then a boat-steerer 
will take his place, and a line managei—or seaman who looks to the luniniig out of the line 
after the whale is struck — will succeed to his dignity and pay. Tliere is then the democracy 
of the seamen, the ship^s apprentices, and lowest of all, the green hands — generally 
• Shetlandmen, or "shoremen," who have been induced by necessity, or more frequently by 
curiosity, to try a seafaribg life for# a few months. But as they can neither reef, hand. 



iior stcer,^^ and (an do little better than pnll boats after a rude fashion, stow blu1>ber, and 
clean detks, tlieir j). 4 y w small, and then tlnr* <2 less^ while their cai)aoity for bearing 
jibes and jeeis must be noce''''ai ilv groat if thev wig'll *o lead a nioJeiately pcac^eful life, 
and are emulous of smoking many pi]>e- ’ y the cook’*- hre 

The food on bo.ird a wlialer is plentiful but k)U£?1i No tiass of seamen are better 
pH\\isioned or more sumptuoush grogged. The number of mods taken m the day is 
generally three; but if whalis be killcil, they aie simplv indefinite At no matter what 
hoiif of the da} or night a whale is killetl, a meal is the invanable preliminary to "making 
and rum is scrvisl out to the men with a liberality unknown, and which would be 
dangerous in lower iatitudos. In addition to the ordinar} articles of seamen^s dietary, the 
whaling sailors have frequently fresh messes* Ducks, and, above all, sea-fowls— such as 
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g^illemots^ l<x>m$ (the Danish lomvia), clovekies, and rotjes — are among the most 
familiar articles >vhich festoon a whaler's rigging. After they liave hiuig suHiciently long 
to get tender, th^v are made into '^scouse/^ sea-pie,^' and other similar mysterious dishes,, 
in which the stout stomach of the seafaring man delights. The cabin table is well supplied 
with preserved meats, hams, aiul fresh meat, which jireserves very well in the rigging 
throughout the voyage. li is tender, and j>ossibly c\ori somewliat high-llavouretl towards 
October. But that is a trifle to hartl}^ appetites. • Altogether, a whaler’s life in the far 
North i-N not the le»i^t desirable phase <#f a sea life. lie is fed better, be lives iu a healthier 
climate, has more food, and gtuierally luster and more money and less monotoiiy than sailors 
in almost any other employment. He is at once a seaman on the Atlantic and a fisher- 
man iu Baffin’s Ba} , and the conjunction of employnicuts is apparently pleasant, for few 
wrho ever enter upon the employmimt desert it, and many follow it from father to son. 

The yachtsman^ life in the Ardie seas we have already more than once touched on, 
and need not revert lo. Most of the amateur sailor^ within the Arctic < irele \ i«?it the 
North for hunting or for amu«!oraent. Occasionally thej \ary it with an attempt at 
amateur exploration, but few of those who have attempted it liaxe, either from w^ant of 
training lu themselves or their crew, been so suceesstul as to call for particular remark. 

Tlie oxj)lortT pure and simple has a graver w^ork before him. Most freiiuenlly he is 
a stranger to the North, and m this case everything is new to him, and what \nmld be 
novelty to anyone becomes doubly so to the enthusiast, whose mincl has for years been 
dreaming of what is now a reality. His mind is daily tortur(‘<] with an\iet\, or the disap- 
pointment which makes the heart of man bittiT, lor in the iK'-ehoked seas (»f the North^ 
more than in probably any other jiart of tin* woild, is the tiiith of Pliny % maxim 
demonstrated — ^^That on earth there is nothing certain, unless that notlnng is certain;” 
or he IS exulted hy hope of acconiifii^hing what no nun has }et ar coinjdishcd, as his 
vessel gets free from the icy barrier*^ whidi a few hours before ren(h*reil all progress 
impossible, and once more sails in an oj»cn sea and tree, \gaiii he i'- stopjK‘d —again he 
is fi*ee; ho])e and dtspair alternately excite or depres'^s him, until the inevitable winter 
arrives and imprbons him for fiM‘ (»r six months. His IiL* is a i»mnbleT's life. lie is 
throwing for a great stake, and vet his siucess or his failure is in many re‘%j)ects independent 
of skill. The Arctic cxphircr’s success or failure i'- to a great extent depeinlent on what, 
for want of a belter name, is called huk. lie may be the best and boldest seaman who 
ever trod a deck — a N.ires, a Markham, or a St(»phenson —and th<» iei* may — as the voyage 
of the A/e*// and only too completely demonstrated three horns after sighting 

it— render his efforts futile. On the other hand, the most inJiffeiont of seamen may meet 
with open water, and sail to a latitude, and dtain a reputation, domed to his prcde<x'ssor, 
who really deservcil the apf>lau'*c of the world a great deal more. In a wxiry^ failure , 
in the Arctic regions does not ncccswaiily moan w'aiit of skill or jxjrsev(n*ance, a^y igore 
than succc'-s demonstrates the iiossession of these qualities. It was this alternite hope 
and fear that actuate! the old na\igators — men of whom it might ho truly R|tid,*that 
they "feared it not, the spirit wliioh dwelleth in the land of ice and snow.” Whethoi 
they sought for a North-east or a North-west passage to (^atliay and Cipargo; whetlier, ii) 
other words, they dreamt of reaching India, China, and Japan by doubling the Horthem 
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6nd of Europe and Asia^ or of America^ they were buoyed up by the same alternate hope of 
“ success and fear of failure. They lliought that the continents mi^^ht terminate northerly in 
Si narrow part, as they knew Arneriea did in the boutli, and that after c^publing this cape 
they might reach an ojw'n sea and a free. Thence they would sail into the Pacific of 
fralboa, down by the lordly Spanibh Main. There would they take little of the good 
•things there to be found — they would freight their ships Avilli gold dust in the land of 
•Cathay, or with diamonds*and rubier Jn the mysterious Indies of the mighty Genoese— 
ballast them with piles of Spanish doubloons, with sacks of Portuguese milrcis, with bushels 
of pieces of eight! Seekers after bliadows they were, no doubt, all of them — dreamers of 
dreams. JJiif they sought after shadows which in their eyes were very subbtantiiil, and 
dreamed dreams wd'ieli even now we acknowledge were grand old dreams. Their enthusiasm 
consoled them for all misfortunes, and buoyant bojye carried them forward under rejieaied 
failure. When the thick ice grated against their vesbcls in the cheerless North, and the chilly 
wind caused them to shiver in iheir furs, they whispered unto their souls to take courage; 
for before the flowers bloomed again in merry England they should be in fair land, where 
coral reefs fringed the palm-shaded shore, where the soft tropic winds wen* w'atted **<*aw’ard 
ludeii wutli the odours of .spices, of myrrh, and of frankiiieensc ; where the dark-eyed maidens 
w^rapped themsehes in jewelled robes ; where the bondsmen were clad in goodly garments ! 

Wiuvilng ill tiie Arctic regions for exploring ships has now' been alm<»bt reduced to a 
science, from the hour the ships get frozen in, housed over, or banked up with snow'. 
Health and amusement arc carefully attended to l)y warming and ventilating apjiaratus 
on board tlic shiiis; excrci.se, theatres, schools, ncwsi>apers, scientific observations, and 
Abundance of other methods of entertainment, which must be familiar to many of my 
readers who remember the varied articles of outfit put on board the .lleri and DUcovery, 
and the still later des<‘riptions and sketches which were published after their retani. Yet 
still the w'inter is dreary enough — the long darkness, combined with the uncertainty of 
the future, and a frequent attack of home *-l%.k’icss, making winter life on board an 
exploring ship, even under the best of auspices, no very desirable (p. 15). 

Whalers are occasionally frozen in if they delay their stay too long in the Arctic regions, 
and though they are generally provisioned for twelve months, yet, in any case, they suffer 
greatly. The hardships of the beleaguered Diana, of Hull, in the wiriTer of lSGt5-7, must be 
still fresh in i>ublic recollection, and how she gradually floatwl soutlnvard, out of darkness into 
light, arriving on the coast of Shetland in early curing with half her crew dt*ad or scurvy 
riddled. Others, chiefiy American vessels, w'liiter in Cumberland Sound and that vicinity, 
near the mouth of Da vis^ Strait, in order to cut. h Mie whales on their spring migration. In 
that latitude, though the winters are gloomy and chce less to the last degree, yet there is 
no continual darkness for several i. nths as there is further north. At (*ne lime walrus 
hunters used to winter on Spitzbergeu, and even Novai Zcnilai. Tho&e men were chiefly 
Bussians or Norwegians, but though of iron constitution, they suffered terrible hardships. 

seamen have aDo wintered on Jaii Majen, on which was a volcano, but w'ore unable^ 
to survive the winter.* 

• Pinkciton's ^'Oillection of Voyages and Travels,” Vol. ii , lAharpc, **Historie G^n6ralc des Voyages” Vol. 
^ xvi ; Harris’ Collection, Vol. li. , Uuiforin's Letters from High Latitudes, ' &c. 
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The Natives of the Arctic Regions. 

r 

Hitherto we have only spoken of the Arctic n^gions as a dreary land into which explorers 
penetrate, and a few Danes live for longer or shorter periods. Rut forbidding as the country 
is, it is the home and the native* land of thousands o{ p(‘ople, (uvilised and savage, who prefer its 
solitudes to the more inviting countries which lie to th^ south of it. Among these we may be 
expected to include the IcclandeiN. Iceland is, howTver, an C‘5sentially European island, and wdll 
be sketched at a later j)eriod when the Nortli Sea isles are tlio subject of a chapter. Indeed, 
only a small portion of the country is within the Andn* regions of the geography, and 
the very title of the country is a misnomer, us wo have alroadx ])ointcd out. It is a dreary 
enough lava field, however, only a few dales and flat districts near the coast being 
inhabitable — the 00,000 or 70,000 inhabitants di\iding their time l»efwcon tilling a little 
land, rearing dwarfish sheep, cattle, and ponies, and capturing, salting, and drying the fish 
which are found in such abundance oflF their shores. Of late years tin* scenery of 
Iceland, its gc}^i*r** and volcanoes, as well a«! its easy pn>xiniity to Kiin>pc, ha\o made it 
a favourite haunt of the ubiquitous summer tourist, so that tlie inhabitants have, in addition 
to their natural resources, the additional one of prc\ing on the birds of passage who come 
to see them and their island. The island was di<5eovcr(Hl aiul settl(‘d in the ninth r*entury 
by emigrants from Norway, no aboriginal inhabitants having (wer existeil here. From the 
earliest perio<l these wore distinguished for the turbulent character of llicir dispisi- 

tion, their love of free<lom, and their love of letters. While the rest lairopi* was steejicd 
in ignorance, the Icelanders cultivate letters, and their sagainen and skalds (Oinposed the 
popular histories which have since received so nmeh attention from modern scholars. The 
same love of learning distinguishes the mhabifanfs at the present day. They still speak 
the pui’est dialect of the Dani'^h, and have numerous works either written m or translated 
into their mother tongue. They ho«!pitabIe and kind, fhougli ])riinitive in many respects, 

and dress in a picture.sque and rich costume, of winch they are iinmens’el\ proud ip^llo). 
They are said to inherit the character of their forefather«^, and give an <*ndless amount of 
trouble to Denmark, which now oivns the island. It is, in fact, the Ireland of the little 
Scandinavian kingdom— the inhabitants Ix^ariiig, in more senses than <uie, a remarkable 
likeness to the people of the Emerald I&le. It <iuglit to be added that they are honest 
and moral even beyond the high standard of the Danes; and that though poor, it is rare 
to find one of them wh«) eannoi both reiwl and wTiti\ Tliey are very patriotic, and arc fond of 
studying the history of their country, in the auci<»nt sagas and jiotnns. At one time tjiey 
numbered 100, ObO, but in ls70 the census only shown^l and since that date they 

have been decreasing, numbers now emigrating to the United Statics and Canada, '^he 
people being discontented with their lot, notwithstanding the liberal eonytitution gratsed 
to them by the Danish King on the 1,000th anniversary of the s(»ttlement of the iylfind 
in 1871. If these colonists be .successful, many more will follow, so that in timoW 
may expect to sec the ancient glory of the island grand ** fade and disappear. Regardhig 
its scenery, and the ejuaint customs of the inhabitantS| much information is now m^e 
accessible to the English reader by the works of Symington^ Forbes, Burton, and numeioaa 
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other writevb of greater or less note. Of the Hudson^s Bay officers in the far Northern 
beleaguered forts of the fur (*ouutries we shall speak in succeeding cbai)ters, and of the life 
of the Siberian residents — free or bond — we may ha\e occasion to touch on irf a future volume. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Polar lands we have more or less fully spoken of in 
another and companion work. The hardy men who have chosen the Aictic regions for 
\heir home arc the Eskimo (pp. 73, 77, 109, 110, &c.), the Samoyedcs (Plate V), the Lapps 
(p. 32), the Ostiaks, and similar allied tvibe^i, who roam — as in the case of the Eskimo — o\cr 
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the whole stretch of Arctic America, and even part of Asia ; and in the case of the others, 
over the northern parts of Europe and Asia. In many respects they are bimilar in apiK'arauce 
and habits, and all of them figlit a stout battle ft r life w’ith the iron skies they live under. 
Indeed, it is a little difficult at first sight to distinguish a Samojede from a Siberian 
(pp. 36, 37), and eitlier from an Eski. Tlie habits of men ai'e moulded by the phjsieal 
agents by which they are surrounded. Ilcncc tlie Northern men, though they may differ 
‘in feligion and in minor customs, will have a general similarity of life, whether they 
are Imoun as Eskimo or Kamtskodal, Ostiak or Koriuk, Lapp or Vogul— whether they 
live in the cold continent of Europe, in Northern Asia, or in those cheerless regions 

— ‘where tlie moving idles of \nntei shook 
By night with noises of the Northern sea.” 

10 
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OHAWFJH VII. 

Till! Flit CoiNFitihs oi North AMnnt’v. 

IN the winter of 1865, some lime about Christmits, IheA' was a ooinmorcial transaction eiiactei} 
at Ottawa, the capital of the then newly-createtl Dominion of C’anada. A cloi*k handed over 
a few IVeasuiy Bills, and a factor received them. Three humlred thousand poniuls was their 
amount; but with the payment of that sum a famous oKl company of mercliantnion sank 
into mere hucksters — bujers and sellers of furs — and the la^t of the ^reat mon<»yH)lies 
ceased to be. The sum was paid by t’anada as the ])ricc of the ccs.^ion oi* the poIiii(»al rif^hts 
and privileges of the Honourable Company of Merchant Ad\eiiturors triwling unto Hudson's 
Bay.'' From that day forth they ceased to have any i>ower over the huge tract of North 
America, usually styled Kiiyxirt's Laud, or the Hudson's Bay Territories, and became, in the 
eye of the law, as the rest of the tradeiN who did their business in tlie wild forests, prairies, 
and Arctic-like W'astes that stretched on to the Frozen 8ea luuler the rule of the land that 
Jacques Carter e.vpIorc<l. The Hudson's Bay Company wras as nothing i oin pared with tlic 
liast India Company; but yet, in their own small way, they wwc a close unitation of that 
lordly corj>oration. It was a mere commercial association winch, with a few clciks, 
ruled more than half of North America — a territory larger than all Kurojie — after a fiushion 
despotic and irresponsible enough, and jet, on the whole, just, wise, and to the honour of i\u 
English name, a mere joint -stuck comjiany of traders, who jet, at tlicir owui sweet will, under 
their own banner of I^ro pdh^ d nde — for jHjltrj' and liide — declared war and ina<h‘ pt^ace, and 
without a single soldier held in aw'e and lojiil suhjtvtion fierce tril)cs of liiclmn warriors, 

all across the broad continent of America. The List of the old propnetarj govcrnmenl« — 

tliey saw^ the gorgeous career of the East India (’onipany, and its decline and i'all. They 

witnessed Louisiana ceded by his most Catholh' Majesty of Spain, aial the Seigneurs of 

New France become subjects of Great Britain and again of the new-born Dominion of Canada. 
Tliey witnessed the ruig of the Danen enterpri-e. They saw the South Sea Bubble bni\-^t, and a 
dozen rivals come to nought. Tluy remembered wdien all North AnitTica consisted of the 
“ plantations of his Majestj^,” they remaining loyal .an<l attaclu'd when the c'olonics broke 
from the mother country. They survived eleven sovereigns, and died in the reign of tlio 
twelfth. In a word, the historj' of tlic Hudson's Bay Conij^any is the history of the fur 
countries and fur-trade of North Ameri<*a. Whenwer the furs were best there tliey rcigutsi ; 
wherever the trade was most profitable their forts, and 1h«*ir all-enibrardiig monopoly^ ex- 
tended. ITie American Fur Company bad jKjsts on their border lands, and a sco|o of 
private traders lived on the offpourings of their hunting ground. But at the fulnefe''o( 
their power the Hudson's Bay territory consisted essentially of the fur countries of Iforth 
America. No description, liow^ever brief, of the interesting border country bctw’cen the Aretw 
regions and the land of ciirn, of cotton, and of wine, can be written without n sketch o{ the 
rise and fall of the great Fur C<»nipany. in its day it was the fur-trade, and it rulcil^auU 
explored the fur countries. 
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Wc — and by ifu* I bjH*uk of those who remember the (V)m]i{iiiy before it ceased to be a 
political power — who knew 1 lie Company in its palmy days; who drank its good wine and 
ate of its salt; who hobnobbed in its picketed forts with the sturdy factors at great and 
oaken tables laden with l)ea\ or- tails, buJfalo-tongues, and huge roasts of moose and of elk 
and of caribou ; dish(‘s of tender antelope, and luscious salmon from the rivers of its empire 
of territory ; ptarmigan fi’tini lludson^s Bay, oulachan,'^ most delicious of iishes from Vancouver 
Island, and snowy hares from the flskimo, along the shores of the Arctic Sea; we who 
shared its stirring <uiterprises, and iloated down far western rivers in its bireh-back canoes ; 
who have bean hoiiourcHl by seeing our names carved on tamurac lobsticks on the 
Albany lliver, and on (‘cdar ones on the Columbia or Fra&er, in return for resales of rum, 
tea, and tobacco, largessed unto its voyagems; we who were, in a word, u/ if, liavc pleasant 
memories in relation to the great cuiToration, and may be excused if we linger fondly 
over its history, oven at a lime when the world — when the world has not forgotten it — is 
disposed to hold its achievements cheaply, and to dwell with undue severity upon its 
misdeeds and shorteoinings. 

Tujk IIudso.nV Bav Compa^^y and Tiitui Lands. 

Aby’d the year ld()7 there was living in a dull set of chambers in the Temj>le a retired 
•soldier, who, after having done knightly service for his Royal uncle of the saered memory 
was busy w'ith ondlefes chemical e\perimcnts, never productive of much g<iod to the world, 
and rather injurious to the slender purse of Fiery Rupert of the Rhine — the gentleman 
question, lie had alwajs been on the eve of some great discovery, but had never 
made it, for Rupert's drops''^ is but a slender jieg on which to hang a chemisCs 
reputation; and now his Sonme IUghiiess the Prince Palatine of the Rhine was fast 
settling down to being a sort of Ahecenas to every needy lulventiirer who found his way 
with a plausible scheme to the further side of Teioj i * Bar. Rummaging through the dusty 
tomes of the Temple Library, he read how in i.»areo Polo, the great Venetian traveller, 

saw in the tent of the Craiid Khan of Tarlary furs and sables brought from the North, 
from the laud of darkness/' The idea struck him, that could these furs be got now, what 
a splendid scheme it would be. Just then he was w^aited on b} a ftian who had travelled 
much in North America, and wms well ae<piainted with the wild Indian tribes not fai from 
the shores <.£ lIiuKoii's Bay. This was M. de (Iroujliez, a Frenchman, almost as full of 
ideas as the prince himself, but, on this particular occasion, oecupii'd wdtli one more 
than ordinarily feasible. He fired the imagina» .su of the Palatine by hi& inctiires of the 
exceeding abundau(*o of fur-animals on the shores of IT^ dson's Bay, and the groat profit 
which could be made from them. The all was, that after an e\j)erimental trip had proved 
successful, the intluence of Prince Rupert succeeded in forming a juint-stoek corapan}^ of 
nolJlomcu and gentlemen for the purpose of pursuing this fur-trade. Furthermore, bis 
cousyi, the king — for what back-handed tlouceur history does not inform ns — granted to 
this company of " Merchant Adventurers trading unto Hudson's Bay " a charter investing 
them with a monop Jy of the furs and lands of the borders of all the streams flowing 
into iludsouV Bay not occupied by the subjects of any Christian prince ; and, furthermore, 

* Thrt IV'ilir Sm*»U [Owicrm pae{ficut^). 
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the privilege to make war and peace with the people not subjects of any Christian prince*" 
This was dated the 2nd of May, 16()9« The adventurers gradually extended their enterprise, 
until, 190 years inter, they posscsseil 155 establishments, in charge of 25 chief factors, 
28 chief traders, 152 clerks, and 3,200 other servants, besides having a large number of 
natives under their control. These trading districts (thirty-eight in numl>er) wore divided 
into five departments, and extended over a country nearly as big as Europe, though thinly' 
peopled by some 100,000 natives — ^Eskimo, Indians, anct half-breeds. 
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Of course, such a successful Company as this was not long in being ojiposed, and the story 
of the rival traders is not the least interesting or smallest item in its chronicles. Previous 
to the year 1783 the advenUircrs had many petty rivals to withstand, but thomi they 
chiefly got the Ix'itcr of by fomenting divisions and animosities among the Indians of the 
interior, so as to terrify any one from engaging in trade in that quarter. This has Ijpen an 
old trick of theirs when any Indian tribe was likely to combine with another against tho|n, and 
now they turned the same time-dishonoured weapon against their commercial enemies^ Nor 
were they at all scrupulous as to the means by which they ousted their rivals froi^ their 
domains* There stand on record two cases in which ships had attempted tof enter 
lludson^s Bay for the purpose of trade by sea. These the Company seized and drove 
ashore, pleading— so, at least, runs the tale — that they were lost by stress of weather. 
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The (’oi’RKUKS ue Bois. 

The PrencJ fur-traders from Canada also not a little annoyed them The St 
W»» ™ ,h»,*h .1» h„rt. of . oouotry which, i„ the ,i„.. wc sp«k oi; “ „* 
fur animals, the settlers being few and cultivation still rarer. The fur-trade was 
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agreeable to the light, volatile disj)Obition of the French hahiiant^ who thus in time 
moiu»iK»liscHl the trade outside the British terriU>ries {proper, aud Ixx'ume, as he ib in the 
pei'son of his desaemlants to thib day, active — though tlien he was a somewhat more impoi^taut 
peibouagc tlian he is now — in the collection of iieltries. The French had not only great coni- 
panics which, in imj)ortaiice in th(»se days, rivalled the lIiuKon’s Bay traders, but numerous 
private individuals were engaged in the biime luerative traflic. Indeed, La Conipagnio de la* 
Nouvelle France was very nuieli tlie same in coinstitution as that of their subsequent 
British rivals. They luul the di^po^al ol‘ all selllements formed or to be formed in Canada, 
or New Prance, as it w’as then called, with the power of fortifying them,^or of making 
war or peace just as they thought most conduciie to their interests. »So anxious, indee<l, 
was the Freneh King to back up this association, constituted in that he made it a present 

of two large ships, aud raised twelve of the principal members of it to the rank of the 
nobility. It wajt, however, a failure. Gicat enterpriseb of colonisation and e\])loratiou iu 
distant countries have never boon the strong jK>int of our French neigliboiirs. But the freedom 
which the fur-trade received from the dissolution of the monoj[)oly of one great Company 
gave a mighty impetus to the efforts of individual adventurers. The licence of a savage 
life, au<l the profits derived from the trade, atta<died to it the jetsam and ^Mlotsam 
of France, Cana«la, and other countries, and all the wMifs and strays which invariably turn 
up when anything which entail> imuh hibour and great danger, but promises* a ( haiice 
of profit and a certainty of adventure, is to the front. J"nvs, howM'ver, soon grew siarco 
in the vicinity of the setthmients, and accordingly the Indians, aceornj»aniod by the 
de hois^ or rangtu’s of the woods, went with them on their expedition. Tlius i'^^ 
time arose a ela.ss who became as w'ell acquainted as the savage trajipors themselves with the 
Ijest hunting-groundb, and who w^ere able, by their friendshij> wutb <listaut tribes, to 
persuade them to bring (heir peltries in to the trading posts, iligbt and left — east, west, 
and nortli — the ranret/r^ de Oon extended their operations, until th<*y travelled through 
a country peopled only by trea(‘heroift» ravages, more than ;2,0(^0 miles from the settled 
portions of Cana la, their only means of subsistence what tlieir traps or ritlcs could Mijq^ly; 
their sole means of travel, the birch-baik <anoe.s in wliiih tlicy navigated the lakes aud 
fivers W'hich formed tlieir highway into the interior. Washington Irving, wlio in his 
youth had associated with old men who remember the later — though it may bo the 
waning — glories of the Canadian lur-trude, give^. a lively picture of the i>alniy da}s of these 
Gallic adventurers in search of peltry : — 

Every now aud then a large iKidy of Ottawas^ Iluron*^, and other tribe*- who liuutcd 
the countries bordering on the great lakes, would come down in a squudiou of light canoes, 
laden with beaver-skins and other sjKjils of their year's liunting. Tlie canoes w^mld be 
unladen, taken on shore, aud their contents disposed in order. A camp of bir<)li-bark 
would be pitched outside of the town, and a kind of primitive fair optmed, wuth thafe grilve 
ceremonial so dear to the Indians. An audien<*e would be demanded of tlio Governor- 
General, who would hold the conference w'ith becoming state, seatinl in an clbov^ehair, 
with the Indians range<l in semicircles before him, seated on the ground, and silently 
smoking their pipes. Speeches would be made, presimts exchanged, and the audience would 
break up in universal good humour. 
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Now would ensue a brisk traffic with the inerdiaTils, and all Montreal would be 
alive with naked Indians runnini^ from shop to shop, bargaining for arms, kettles^ 
knives, axes, blankets, bright-colonroJ cloths, and other articles of use of fancy; upon all 
of which, says an old French writer, the Tncrchants were sure to dear at least 200 per cent, 
'fhcre was no money Ubcd in tins traffic, and after a tunc all payment in spirituous liquors 
•was prohibit wl, in consequent' of the frantic an<l frightful exeesbcs and bloody brawls 
which they wore apt to o€<'asiou. ^ 

Tlieir wants and caprices being supplied, they would take leave of the Governor, 
strike their tents, lauiu'li their eaiux's, and ply tlieir way up the Ottawa to the lakes. 
.... The Trench nuTchant at liis trading- in these primitive days of Canada, 
was a kind of eommerdal patiiardi. With the lav habits and easy familiarity of his 
race, be had a little world of self-indulgenee and misrule aiouiul him. He had his clerk'?, 
canoe-men, an<l retainers of all kinds, who lived with him on terms of perfect bociability, 
always calling him by hib C^»ristian name. He bad his harem of Indian beauties, and his 
troop of half-breed children; nor was there ever wanting a loiiting train of Indians 
hanging about the establishment, citing and drinking at his expense in the intervals of 
their hunting expedition', ** 

In fac't, by '^low degri'is, and sometimes rapidly too, the conreur^ de hois descended, 
ns did \\:r sucecs'^ »rs, the AVesteru trappers, into wdiite savages. They lost in time a 
relish for white men's wass and white men^s civilisation. But just in proportion to their 
love of a savage life did their use to the fur-nieri*hants of Montreal increabe. These 
merchants suiqilied tliem with an outfit, and dispat cIkhI them on their perilous errand, 
fearlessly they would tind their way up the great rivers and their tributaries, launch tlicir 
frail skiffs on unknown lakes, and land wht»rever they saw” the smoke of wugw'ams or tlie 
hojx' of beaver, eareh'ss or fi'arlebs whether their scaljis might not hav^e to pay forfeit for 
their temcMMty. Sometimes tlicy sojourned for months among tlieir bav’^age allies, 
assimilating to their tastes and lialiif', with the ’’ajipy^ facility of Frcnehmen, adopting 
in some degree the Indian dress, and not unneqiiently taking to themselves Indian 
wives. Their voyages would extend often to twelve or tiftecn months, when they iH 3 turned 
in Pull glee down the Ottawa, their taiioes laden wdth rich cargoes of furs, and followed 
by great numbers of the natives. Now w'ould come a period revelry and dissipation — 
a continued round of drinking, gaming, feasting, and extravagant pri»digality, whhh 
snffict'd in a fnv weeks to dissipate all their gniu^, w^lien tliev would start upon a fiesh 
adventure, to be followed bv fresh scenes of riot and extravagance.’^ 

Their (‘oiidiut, both in camp and in tov^.i, became bO disgraceful, that, to pie» ^nt 
their pernicaous example eorriqiting the already indiff(*rent morals of the Indians, the 
Governniont w'as induced, by fricmdly .iilUieneo, to so far control the trade as to grant 
licqjiccs to pursue it. These lietnoes for a lime acted as a cheek on the lawless advtii- 
turers, as they were only bestowed on persons of good cbaraeti'r, and in time as a reward 
to officers and tbcir widows, who, not being of the material out of which conr^urs dt* 
hois were made, sold their privileges to merebants and others, wdio soon brought about 
the old system agaitri. In fact, though the generalisation may admit of exceptions, the 
rule was in those days that courage and morals did not go logelliev. The great army 
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of fur-traders swore dreadfully ” in the fur countries, and committed all manner of other 
wickednesses^ which are popularly su2)posed to appe^rtam to the morals of those of loose 
tongues. The military post«{, however, which were established in the interior, did a great deal 
to restrain the lawless trapper and trader, though the fur-trade a]>pearcd at this time 
to be quite an epidemic. Even the military ofheers w'erc seized with it, and eagerly 
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hej^ged licences to enjjasfc in tins Incralivo hranoli of trade. Tliey, however, conducted 
the business in a more onlerlj manner, and to distinguish themselves from the fur-(|ade» 
pur et nmphy desi^ated themselves "commanders.” Many of the scenes of the most st{rrin^ 

tales of romantic adventure, and the hairbreadth escapes from — and sometimes attacks, by 

the treacherous Indians connected with the early history of Canada are laid round .those 
military fur-tradinf' posts. Doubtless, many of these New World "commanders” 'were 
gentlemen of hnt indifferent reputation; Iwt they were no wqirsd, if no better, th an the 
*' gentlemen ” who fought under Marlborou^ or Dc Villara in the Old one. 
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Till Nok1H-\\ 

• Just a}x)iit that timo rose the f^reat rival to the lliidsoiiN Bay Company, which had 
biihorto led rather a sleepy if lucrative e\istence along^ the Antic *^hores of Hudbon^a 
Bay. The CompDmy had, moreover, as we have seen, been carryimjf things with a rather 
high hand, and not being very moral, or strikingly honest thembelves, they could 

20 
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3can*ely have expected their rivals to be much more conscientious. Conij)etition l»y the 
rival Canadian Fur-trading Companies — under the new British rule of that country— 
was carried to sach a ruinous extent, and the natlvch wt‘ro so demoralised witli sjurits, that 
the whole trade became disorganised, and the traders ruine»l alike in purse and morals. 
This could not last long; and now commenced the work of the great opiionents of the 
Hudson's Bay Coni])auy, \i/., tlie North-west Fur Comj^aiiy of Montreal, which w'as 
made up of a combination of the chief mcrGhants engaged in the fur-trade of 
Canada. From small beginnings it sj)read until it became the most powerful organisa- 
tion of the kind in North America. Hitherto the Hudson^s Bay Coujiiany had only 
paid their employi% by salaries ; but now the North- westers introduced another system, 
that of advancing the chief officers by their merit into the condition of jartiicrs, in 
fact, the method now in vogue in the IludbOn's Bay Company, which w\is roused 
from their fat lethargy b}' the uciivitv' of their opponents. In the jear 17S^, the 
gross capital of the new adventure did not exceed but hy exertion and energy 

it w'as brouglit in eleven years to triple tliat amount. Tlie slecjiy “ lliidson Bays 
were astonndcil at the magnificence of the new (*om(*rs, and old traders yet talk, with 
something like awe, of the lordly Nurtli-w'esters. It was in those days that y oung 
Washington Irving was their guest, when he made his immioralfie journey do Jlontrcal 
as the New England attorney's cleik. The agents who ]>n‘sidcd o\er the *Comi)auy’s 
affairs at head-quarters were, as might be e\i>ccted, >ery inqxirtaiit personages indeed. 
They wrere veterans, who had grown grej ii» the wilds, and wwc full of the traditions 
of the fiir-trade. Hound their grizzled heads were bound tlie Luiie!‘- of the Xort! 
They were, in fact, a sort of commercial aiistocracy in Quebec and ^Montreal, in da^>s 
when nearly everyl>ody w'a.s more or less directl> interested in the fur-trade. To bdiold 
the North-W’cst Company in all its state and giaiidcur, ii was iicce^sary to witness 
an annual gathering at Fort William, near what is now’ (ailed the Uraad Porfui/f on 
Lake Suiierior, Here two or tliree of the leading partners from Aloiitreal jnoceciled 
once a year to meet the partners from tin* \arious trading ])lace'^ in ilio w’lldcrncss, 
to discuss the affairs of the Company during the i>receding ^ear, and to arrange 2 )lans 
for the future. On^these occasions inighL be seen the change sime the unceremonious 
times of tlie old French traders, with their ruysteriug co/nrfus dv kns. Now the 
aristocratic character of the Briton — or rather the feudal spirit of the fsorth Briton, 
for the "^Macs" predominated — shone out gloriously. Every paiiner wdio hiul charge 
of an interior post, and had a Fc«jre of retainers at his command, Mi like the chii'ltaiu 
of a Highland clan, and W'as almost us important in llie eves of his de]»eudant& as in 
his own. ^^To him,^^ writes the author of “ Astoria,^^ “a vi'-it to the grand coafercuee 
at Fort William w^as a most important event, and he repaired there as to a meting of 
Parliament. Tlie partners from Montreal, however, were the iord.s in the asoondant. 
Coining from the midst of luxurious and ostentatious life, th(*y quite eelijised tlieir c^mjpeens 
from the woods, whose forms and faces had l>ecn battered and haixlcned by hanl living 
and hard service, and whose garments and equipments were all the worse fof wear. 
Indeed, the partners from below considered the whole dignity of the Oomjiany as represented 
in their own persons, and conducted themselves in suitable style. They ascended Uie 
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riveis in jfyroat state like sovereig^ns makiii|» a pro^n^ss or rather like Highland chiefs 
navigating their snlijeet lakes. They were wrapped in rich fursj their huge canoes 
freiglited wi<h every con veil ii*iice and luvury, and in.niagcd by Canadian voyageurs, as 
obedient as IHgliland elansinon. I^hey carried nj) with them cooks and bakcr'<, togctlier 
jivitb delicacies of every kind, and abinnlance of ehoieo wines for the banquet which 
attended their great eonvoeation. Hap])y were they, too, if tliey could meet with any 
diMtinguished stranger — above all, some^tithd member of the British nobility — to accompany 
them on this stately occasion, and gnne their high solemnities. Fort William, the scene 
of this impoitnnt annual meeting, was a considerable village on the banks of Lake 
Superior. Here, in an immense wooden building, was the great conncil-liall, as also the 
banqueting-chainber, decorat(\l witli Indian arms aii<l aceontremonts, and the trophies of the 
fur-trade. Tlie house s^varmcil al this lime with traders and voyageurs from Montreal 
bound to the interior posts, and some from the interior posts bound to Montreal. The 
councils W'cre held in great statt' ; for overj member felt as if sitting in Parliament, and 
every retainer and di*pendant looked iij» to the assemblage with awe as to the House of 
Ixirds. Then* was a vast deal of solemn deliberation and hard Scottish reasoning, with 
on ooeasional swell of pompous declamation. These grave and weighty councils were 
alterna+^d Irv hug(' feasts and revels, like some of the old feasts described in Highland 
castles. IHie tables in tb(‘ great baiujueting-room groaned under the weight of game of 
all kinds — of \enison trom tlu‘ woods and iish from the lakes, with huuterV delicacies, 
siieb as bnllaloes^ tongues and beaveiV tails, and various luxuries from Montreal, all 
f^rved up bv (*\perieneeil <‘ookn brcuight for the pui*iK)se. There was no stint of generous 
win<», for ii Avas a hard-<liinking periinl — ^a time of loyal toasts and Bacchanalian song 
and brimming bumpeiN. 

While the eliu^fs thus r<*\ell4‘<l in the hall, and made the rafters resound with bursts 
of loyalty and old >Scottish songs, (banted in voici*^ erai'ked ami shari^ened by the Northern 
blasts, their merrimeiit was eclioed and prolong ' by a mongrel legion of retainers — 
Canadian vo>ag<'urs, ball-bro(Hl Indian hunters, and vagalxuid liangers-on — who feasted 

sumptuously without, ou the (rumbs fitmi their table, and made the w'clkiii ring with old 

Froiieh ditties, niingbsl with Indian vclp^ and veilings/^ 

One or two partner^;,^’ it is added, recently from the interior posts, would occasionally 
make their a]>pearanct' in New York in the course of a tour of pleasure or curiosity. 
On these occasions there was always a degree <)f magnificence of the purse about them, 
ai\d a peculiar proj»ensity to expeiiditim' a^ the goldsmiths^ and jewellers' for rings, 
chains, liroochcs, neiklaccs, jewidled watches, and ot^u'r rich trinkets, partly for their 
own wear, partly for presents to tic female acquaintances — a gorgeous prodigality, biieh 
as was often noticed in former times in West Indian planters and Eastern nabobs flush 
wdtR the sjKiils of Oriental conquest.” 

yhe Hudson's Bay Comiiany had only eoiuined their operations within the limit of 
this original grant, and now prosecuted their trade with very great vigour But 
tho " Nor'-westers '' pushed aw’ay north and west until they had reached the Bocky 

Mountains, and even beyond, ou to the waters of Peace River. No doubt the Hudson's 

Bay Company took alarm at these new rivals, but it is more than probable that they 
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would have l>pen unopposed had not an accident just then occurred which changed the 
asp'ct of atlairs. Lord Selkirk, an enorpretic Scotlish nobleman, having attempted to 
ovtahlish a colony on Rod River (afterwards the nucleus of the (^amuliun Province of 
Manitoba, was vu»lently opjKised b} the North-west Fur Company, who found the plains 
on whieh he prop('sed to settle lus eolonists useful for buffalo-hunting and preparing 
the great supplies of pemmiean ” (ground dried meat and tallow), which formed 
the travelling food of Iheir fur parties. This stnuigly incensed the Earl against the 
New Company, and to enable him the better to punish them he wimt home and 
bought so large a number of HiuNon^s Bay shares as to obtain a coni refiling voice in 
the direction of that eor|xiration. This intlneuoo ho now exerletl against the flourishing 
and obnoxious North-west Company. Rousing up tin* ^Mludson Bays^' from their 
indolence, a vigorous comiK'titiou commeuotxl, and <»ontunKHl for some }(»ars. \Vhere\or the 
North-w'esters ostablishetl a ft>rt their opponents built another in close proximity. Every 
method which artilico and fraud (ould suggest, or e\en open violence eoinjifiss, was adopted by 
them to outw'it each other, or to obtain the furs of the Indians, At first friendl}, wdien trade 
did not intervene, they had no mercy when the inteivsts of tli(‘ir ri\al Companies were 
concerned. Forts were taken and burnt, the oHi(*civ in tharge and the s(*rvants imprisonfKl 
and half starved, and sometimes e\cn obliged by famine to surrender; the furs Vm Mie wav 
to the rendezvous were intercepted and appropriated, and the whole trade turned into a 
furious conflict. The Governor-General of Cmuda sent out warrants and pmclamations 
in vain; these were equally treated with the most sovereign contempt in a land where 
^^the kings's writ runneth not,^^ nor had he an\ iH>wer to control tlie refractory fuv-traderft 
Things went on in this fashion until Ihej culminated, in 1^1 <>, in a battle, in which 
seventeen men and three officers of the Iludson’b Ba\ Company, indiuhng Governor 
Semple, were killtyl. Thi£» was jicrhaps the most berious easualtv whndi the rivalry occa- 
sioned, but still it did not abate the fighting. Now all ;»arley was at an end, and the 
pasbwonl was ^^war to the knife.” Officers and men wcu* absolutciv engaged b} either 
Comi)anj for litth* other puriiose than fighting ; and though ostcii'^ibly occ'upicd in tlic 
fur-trade, their chief recommendation for the posts tlic> held was t!u*ir pugnanty. 'Hu'se 
stories form part of fhe stock-in-trade of a IIudMinV Bay host^s rejn^rtoire to this day. 
This could not go on \ery long; .and accordinglv, m iS*d, both (’oinpanies began to see tlic 
folly of their proceedings. Tlic trade was mined. llie Indians were demoralised by 
r.” llie prices given fi»r the furs weie oid of all projxirtion to tlicir value, 
and nolKxly was benefited unleb> it were a bellicose cloik, or otli(»r employe^ wlio had 
distinguished hima^elf in this guerilla kind of commene. The r<sult was that the two 
Companies coalcb<*ed under (s»ri.un hlijiulalioiib, Parliament granting them some axWitional 
privileges which it would be out of the province of these chajiters to deserilx*. 

Till; CiLMixvTioN, Dmline, \xd Pvn oj- the Gia-vr Fi'u TKAoras. ^ * 

The new organisation retained the name of the Ilndsons Bay rornpany, and 
under this title it continue I to prosjier until its trading posts extendcil right across 
British America, and even within the limits of the United States, to the very shores of 
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the PaciTie> where, indeed, now Us (*hief t'»5labli<5hmentR are situated. By-and-by, as the 
Company spread its win^j^s, and crossed Ihe Ilocky Mountains info Oregon, w^here its traders 
bad no real right, ctb(y were annoy ly less powerful but more irritating opposition. Every 
Western backwoodsman ^^went into fuv-trading on a small scale, and ^^caleulated to 
do a right smart chance of a trade.” Jhd In* rei koned without his host, or, rather, his 
next door neighbour occupying tbe piekelod fort on the prairie. No sooner did Angus'* 
M^lh-vish or Dngald McDonald, the Ilu<lson^a Bay tvaders, hear 'that Kjdiraim E. Goliath 
was about to go up the Columbia or Willamette River on si trading expcHlition, than he 
would start off ahead with a plenteous supply of goods. Intimately acejuainted with 
the country and the people, the legitimate trader would soon make rsipid jirogreas. 
From their mat or hoard lodges on the banks the sloe]>v Indians would crawl down 
to the water^s edge and buy ]»owder, shot, and vermilion to })aint their squaws and 
their own dusky cheeks, and blankets to cover their nakedness, offt‘ring the Iludson^s 
Bay trader the usual furs in exchange. Now bogiiu the trmleris ])()Iiey. Either he 
refused any pay at all, or gave thorn the goods at a ridiculous loss to limisolf — ^all the time 
drumming in their ears that " we are your good friends, not like those miserable lioston 
and left amid the plaudits of the Indians in rejK'at the same game elscwliere* 
Well he knew that the Indian, having once obtained wbat he wanteil, wuiikl not take 
the trouble to come down to the waterV edge when Ephraim E. Goliatlfs eanoi' load of 
notions^* made its appearance; or they would w'ant them at a pri(M' which it was out of 
the power of the small capitalist to agree* to. The Hudson's Bay Ctmipany (ould afford 
to lose on one trip, knowing that they recoup themselv(*s on Uk* m*xt. The pett} tradei;^ 
was, however, ruined, and ctni-siHl in future to be au opponent in the Held. 

In regions where they had the exclusive riglit of trade, they could invoke the strong 
arm of the law — ^in tlie .shape of force; but that, in other regions, was a rather d.mgevoiis 
card to play. In Thitish Columbia, for instance, tbuir e\elusi\e right, licence, or lea.'«e 
to trade expired in I’s.jII, when that eoimtry was constituted a Bnti'»h colony. In the 
setthsl parts the Comj)auy had to stand much competition. But in tlie Northern 
districts they had, and have to this day, notwithstanding that it is a ]>rovinee of C'anada, 
virtually the monopoly of the fur-trade, no one, a.s yet, finding It to their profit to 
oppose them. They have their forts — sneh as th«\v are — their organi'-ation, their oslablihlied 
routine, and intimate knowledge of the Indiams, ami can, therefore, heat in opi‘n competition 
any interlopers. 

Here they would either attempt the old Oregon tri(k of uuderselling the trader, or, 
what is much easier, and nearly as cheap, show the Indians that it is to tjieir 
profit to deal with no outside trader. Tliey know every Indian in their “district'* by 
heml-mark, and soon hear wdio lias been tomptixl by the big price of the “ fiir-lrad<|rB " 
to seU a fur last summer, and a black mark is put against l)is name in their ^Hm^i»g 
lists." For long, it may l)c, the offend<»r hears nothing about it. Regularly he pays^us 
visit to the Hudson's Bay fort, laden with furs. ITien he is a welcome visitor, and dojiRris 

• On Iho rth Parifir coast Iho Indi'ana call nil Aniciicanfl Boston rorn,'* inest of tbo rarlW treifers 
Vtng from Boston. On tho otlur hand, th»‘ Kn^linh me calli'd King Oeorgo mon,*’ mo«t of tho 
diHoovcries of Cook and Yancoiufr Lcing in George Ill.’s roign. 
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with tho custouiary prescul. lJui one unfortunate winter ill-luck befalls llic hapless 
hunter^ and, half starved and bhiverin^f, he creeps up to llie lludson^b liay fort to beg 
credit for a few pounds of powder and sliot, a couple of beaver-tra 2 >fc^, and a blanket. 
Thcfi> he hears of his old ofleiiee, and is not over-polilely told Uy go to the inaii he 
traded that black fox^b bkiii to three years before — ho will be sure to give him credit.^^ 
*On the whole, tlic Indian liecomes convinced that, after all, it is better to trade with the 
Old Iludbon^b Bay Coiniiany. Their forts are always to be found. AVhcu he is “ hard up,^^ he 
can get credit; and when too old to hunt, he will not be allowed to btaivc, if he be known 
as a former gojjd hunter and faithful customer of the Conii»any, 

At other times the Comjmny adopted a course wliuli was nut so pleasing to its ewpto^i^Sj 
namely, buying u[) a powerful rival. 1 know of un instance wlierc, many jt*ars ago, this plan 
had to be adopted. A smart }oung bklpjx'i* from Boston came out to the North-west coast in a 
biiankiiig m^w brig, laden Avilh e\(r} kind of \aukee notion/^ and purbued his trade with buch 
spirit that he was ruining tlu* C<mi])any completely. \\ ilh a borr} lioart, they bought his bhip 
from him at a high (iguio, and had uo booiicr done bo than they re<olh<ted that thev would 
have to buy him too, otherwise ho would have gone back, provided another brig, and adopted 
the bame course again. So, with a very wry faei‘, they l)oiight up the New Englander, and 
made him a cliief trader in the Company at once ; and there he is still, foi all 1 know to 
the eontraV^, one of the liighcbt <lignitaries of the (^ompany, and, what is curious, one of 
the most intense Britons in its ser\ice. 1 ]>clieve he Mauds alvnv as an xVmencau converted 
to an Knglibhrnan — w\' luuo not a few instanoeb of the re\crse ! 

For long there wore evident signs of decay in tho OldCompanj, and its Ix^st friends 
often wondered how it tould have stood so long, with its originally rather tra/sy constitution 
continually battling with Parliamentary commisbions and impiiries. Again and again it 
was sat on in St. Stephen^N^ but its friends pulled it through. Then it got into a lawsuit 
with tho United Stale-^, alxait reo<mi]n*n''e for in** mgements on the right« bccured to them 
by that treaty; but the Scotch factors were too .. ach even for the Philadelphia lawyers, 
and the Treasury at Washington had to contribute to the one in (Jraeechurch Street, 
London. Tlie old shareholders, with the iiitiiitixe shrcw^diicss of old times, saw the troubles 
ahead, and, in iSbd, to the horroi of the commercial woild, w^liieh was# shocked — albeit that is 
not a WTakucbs of Caju*! Comi — at their iiniiropriety, so w'idely different from the traditions 
of tho Coni]»auy, w^cre ]»crsuadcd to sell out for a high figure to a New Companv of Proprietors. 
I was ill the country ” at the time, and W'cll rLinember the i oiisteriiation exc*ited by this 
unseemly feat of the \cuerable Coipomliou. Too Compan\^s shares w’cre quoted on the 
Stock Exchange, and, worst of all, for the linst time foi tw'o hundred years, at a discount! 
The New Company began, like the pi crbial broom, to sweep clean. They proposed many 
improvemenib, and discu'^sed tho <iue^tioii of making a railroad through their torritoriob. They 
tolSod of introducing colonist^, and of many other thing's which wiser heads had long 
before proved to be incompatible with the fur-trade. ]3ut with experience came reflection, 
and then began tlie Dominion of Canada, which, wdth that earth-hunger which is peculiar 
to new and growing countries, cast envious eyes on the lludbOiPs Bay lands. They even 
threatened t4/ contest the chartiM', and have Canada from Maine to the Arctic OcHJan, They 
Wouid have them without paying lor them either. They would go to law and win likewise. 
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Meantime sager men than the “Canadian mmistry" intervened, and persuaded the 
Dummion to pay the Company for their rights, real or 8up].x>scd, and the Corajiany to part 
with them. To this they agiccd, and sold their birthright for the very substantial mo.8 
of pottage represented by titiOO.OOO. And so, in the words of the Lord Pri>bidont as ho closed 
the last ScottishParliament, came “ the end of an old, old song.” The “ Honourable Company 
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of Merchant Adventurers tradin^y unto Iludson^s Bay/^ and elsewhere, Irom that day 
ceased to have any of their old privilc^^cs, and with Iho evreptuui of a mile around each of t|ieir 
forth, they eeahcd to be lords of the soil As a merchant Company they still exist, but i|8 a 
proprietary government they will no longer be knowm ; the world is too advanced f^or 
monopolies. Nevertheless, the Hiidson^s Bay Adventurers did good service in their Jtlay 
and generation. They preserved peace among the Indian tribes, when in the res^ of 
America there was continual war l>etween the white man and the red. They no d<iiubt 
impoverished the Indian in some small degree by tempting him to kill off the fur animals 
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mere rapidly than Nature increased them. But, on the other hand, the furs were of little 
^nse to the Indian aft^T he had clothed himself, and the traders supplied him with articles 
of infinitely more value to the hunter, which he could by no possibility Jiavc obtained for 
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himself. Moreover, deer, moose, and elk fwapiti) skins were not traded — being too heavy 
to tiraiiS|K>rt — and therefore the main source of the Indian^s food was not affected by the fur- 
trade. The best proof of this is, that in a district whore the Company had long had a trading 
fort, I bought from the Indians a doer, caught in a pitfall, for one ball and a charge- of 
powder, and another one for a few leaves of tobacco. Again, in districts where deer were 
21 
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not abundant^ salmon were so plentiful that, as at Fort Rupert, the traders manured the fort 
gardens i\ith them. The Company, owing to their moiioix)ly, had an interest in not 
clearing a country altogether of fur animals, and, as a matter of foot, they periodically 
"laid over'* certain districts, for so many years, from ]>eing hunted. Now, no private 
traders would have done this. Besides, a pri\ate trader, wherever lie dares in the face 
of the law, iises spirits as an article of trade, uhieh the Company voluntarily, after the 
North-West (•oinpetition ceased, ahandoued as an article of Iraffie, though they could get 
twice the amount of furs at lialf the price by giving rum for them. jMoroover, the 
Company used to give a proportionately higher price for inferior furs, such as musk- 
rats, merely in order to prevent the Indians from being tempted to exterminate the more 
valuable animals. 

When the veteran hunter grew aged — be he "Digger" (p. 173) or " Chippoway," 
the lowc’^t or the liighest of hib race — j>is old patrons took c‘are of him ; and the best 
answer which can !>e gi\cn to tho«e who have painted the Com|>any\s rule in the worst colours 
is the fact that to thib tla^ tlie Indians, to a man, prefer rather to trade with the (\mipany than 
any other truderb, and that even among the worbt tribes an offi<‘er in ilicir em]>loy is almost as 
safe as w'ithm the pickets of hib fort. Rarely ha\e the (\jm[>any been at w’ar with the Indians, 
though one <*r two of their ftirN ha\e been taken; but this w^as invariably in the country 
of the ho'^tile Indians; and if auj of the ofli<ers have been killed, it was not owiiiy to a feud 
with the Coiiii»an\j hut merely to M>me private cpianvl or accident ; whereas the Ainencau Fur 
Company, immediately outside tlieir liorders, are i)t‘rt»etn.ill} at lend with the neighlxiuring 
Indians. They were, moreover, if the keenest of morchanU, the rnobt ho«;pitahle of hosts, 
and the many scientific expeditions which passed through their ttTritories <ould never have 
clone their work sa\e for the much-abused " Company aid. Thcreiop*^ wo aic justitied, 
from these and other facts — which might be cpioled, wvre not "the conntiic'* of the world" 
wider than tlie lludsoii^s Bay territories — in asserting that tin* rule t>f tlie great Fur Company 
was, on the whole, l>eueficial to North America, as wvll as to the Indian tribes^ and that 
it did honour to the British nann‘. 

Tho<;e who remember the old timcb cannot but fed ^ome regret at the decease of the 
great corporation; and as the writer of thes<» lines passes their warehouses in Crraeeihurch 
Street, he cannot helf rejieating to-day what he wrote years ago of the C<»mpany in a 
sketch, the <hief jmssagcs (if wdiieh are n*iirodaced here, tlie words of diaries liamb’s 
lament over the South St*a Company: — " Tliis was once a liou-*e of trade, a tent re of busy 
intere«'t. Tlie throng of merchants was here, the qunk pul'^e of gain; and here the forms 
of business an* -till kept up, thoiigli the soul b#* long dme lied." 
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CIIAPTi:U Mil. 

Thk Pur Cot'ntrius ; Tiil Fur Tradl asd tul Flr Traders. 

In tbe year 1S7<) lie wlia writes these lines wrote a brief narrative ot the rise, decline, 
and fall of the great Fur (^omjiany/ As the account i*a quite forgotten, apjiearing as 
it did as an ephemeral magazine, he intended to reproduce some of its passages in this 
work, but believed that much of it mu^t be long ago obsolete. In Europe theie have been 
wars and revolutions — kings have been put up and kings have been pulled down. In 
America events move even still more rapidly. He found, however, that erf all thing-i tlic 
fur-traders, tar out of the limits of eultivate<l lands, stood still. Consulting a famous 
factor of the dead monopoly, he w'as assured that the affairs of the fur-traders are, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, unchangeable. One goeth and another cometh, but 
their business is the same. A fur may be worth more one year, and less the other, 
but in the end it is the same ; it is only a matter of a few shillings. It is trapped in 
the same way, it is traded after the same fashion, it is sent out of the eountrv and sold 
in Loud »j*with the same formalities. Wlien the fur animals cease to exist then will 
also the fur-traders. Meantime, therefore, what was true some years ago mav be true 
yet, and so without fearing that 1 mislead my readers, I may perhaps draw upon my notes 
of 1S70 f»ir a description of those main features oi the fur-traders, fur-trade, and fur-trappers 
of the present daj . 

Flr Trading. 

A typical fort of the Iludson^s Bay Company was not at best a very lively sort of 
affair, though sometimes, built on a commanding situation at the bend of some beautiful 
river, and backed by wave after wave of dark pine \ >rest, it was not uiipicturesque in ap|)ear- 
anec. Fancy a parallelogram of greater or less c-.tent enclosed by a picket twenty-five or 
thirty feet in height, composed of upright trunks of trees, placed in a trench and fastened 
along the top b\ a rail, and you have the enclosure. At eaoli corner w'as a strong 
hastion built of squared logs, and pierced for guns which could swwp every side of the 
fort. Inside this picket was a gallery running right round the enclosure, just high 
enough for a man’s head to he level with the loj) of the fence. At interval all along 
the side of the picket were loojiholes for musketry, and over the gateway was another 
bastion, from whuli shot could be jioured any party attempting to carry the gate. 
Altogether, though perfectly incapable of resisting a teu-]X)imder for a couple of hours, 
it was strong enough to resist almost .*i\y force that the Indians could bring against it. Inside 
this enclosure were the storehouses, houses of the w'ells, and sometimes a good 

ga^en* All night long a watchman would pass round this gallery crying out at 
intervals, with a quid of tobacco in his cheek, the hours and state of the weather. 

* See the in l^Iilton and Llioadlo’s ^'North-We^it Posaage by I^and/* and in Tho Rac€l9 of 

Mankind/’ Vol. I., p. 21C. 
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Hus was a precaution in case of fire, and Uie calling was to prevent him from falling^ 
asleep for any length of time. Some of the less important and more distant outposts 
were only rough ^little log cabins in winter — cabins among the snow — without picket or 
other enclosure, where a postmaster resided to superintend the affairs of the Company, 
The winter hut figured on the opposite page might well stand for the i)ortrait of such a humble 
post/^ The mode of trading was peculiar. It was an entire a\ ^tem of barter, a made or* 
** typical ” beaver skin being the standard of trade. This was, in fact, the currency of the 
country. Thus an Indian arriving at one of the Company^b posts, with a bundle of furs 
which he intends to sell, proceeds, in the first instance, to the trading-mom; there the 
trader separates the furs into lots, and after adding them up delivers to the Indian a number 
of little pieces of wood, indicating the number of made beavers to which his hunt 
amounts* He is next taken to the store-room, where he finds himself bUiToiinded by bales 
of blankets, slop coats, guns, scalping-knives, tomahawks (all made in Birmingham), 
powder-horns, flints, axes, &e. Kach article has a recognised value in "made beavers.’^ A 
slop coat, for instance, may be worth four beaver*?, for which the Indian delivers up 
twelve pieces of wood ; for a gun he gives twenty ; for a knife two, and on, until his 
stock of wooden cash is expended, more especially to tln‘ went of the RiX^ky Alountains. 
In others, the following is the system in vogue, which I descrilie in my late friend Mr. J. Keast 
Lord’s words : — " The standard of value throughout the territories of the ('ompany' is the 
skin of the beaver, by which the price of all other furs is regulated. Any service 
rendered or labour executed by Indians is paid for in skins, the l)oaver skin being the 
unit of computation. To explain this sjbtem, let us a<?sume that four beavers are 
equivalent in value to a sil\er fox skin, two martens to a beaver, twenty musk-rats to a 
marten, and so on. For oxample^s sake, let us suppose an Indian wishes to j)un.hube a 
blanket or a gun from the Hudson's Bay C’ompany. He would have to give, three silver 
foxs' or twenty beaver skins, or two hundred musk-rats, or other fur*?, in accordance with the 
proper relative positions of worth in the tariff. The Conipain generally i^-sue to the Indians 
such goods as they need up to a certain amount, when the summer supplies arrive at the 
posts, these advances to be paid for at the conclusion of the bunting bcabOii. In hiring 
Indians east of the Cascade Mountains, whilst oceui)ied in marking the boundiiiv line, our 
agreement was always t^ pay them in beaver skins, say two or tliree jmt day, in accordance 
with the duty required ; but this agreement did not meiui an actual payment in real skins — 
a matter that to us would have been impossible — but that we were to give the Indians an 
order on the nearest trading post of the Hudson's Bay Company to «?upply him with any 
goods be might select, up to the value of the beaver skins specified.* This wji«i written 
some years ago, Fort Colville being the particular fort which the writer had in his inind's 
eye, and the spread of civilisation, and consequently of dollars, has slightly altered the efystem 
of trading on the Pacific slopes. But essentially the ideas are the same as then. At^cveJry 
post, or at least at every district, there is a tariff estabrished which varies little year bjlf year. 
The Indian cannot understand the varying price of furs, and, aceonlingly, the Comiwiny takes 

At Homo in the Wildemces,” p. 37. This work alx)an<lB in interesting particulurs regarding Me in the 
fur countnea. 
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the worth of this change^ and^ unless the fall be of long (continuance^ gives the same price 
for the furs as formerly, when it was high, or vit^e vend. Therefore, as Dr. Rae pointed out/ 
to the SeWt Ccynraittee of the House of Commons, the Comi»any loses on some furs, but 
it compensates itself on others.* The Indian need not, however, attempt to beat down th(* 
price. The tarifE is unchangeable. If he be not pleased, he is at perfect liberty to go to 
the next shop; and thi.'*, combined with the fact that the Company sells mdhing to th4 
Indians which is not of the best quality of its kind, bqs goiu' far gain the confidence of the 
natives in them over the Amerioau traders. At some of the forts the Indian is introduced, 
while bartering, into a narrow passage, the end ot which faces a window, like the window of a 
railway or theatre tieket-offiec. Here the noble savage conducts his negotiations with 
the trader. After finishing he is presented with some trifle in additnm to tlic payment lor 
his furs, and makes room for some one else. The jiassage is crooked, for the simple 
reason that oxperh'iiec tells the merchant that the Indian is apt, in a heated bargain, to 
shoot him from behind ! 

The Fir Tiudeus. 

The officers of the Company have been classed as follows : — First, the labourer, who is 
ready to turn his hand to an\ thing: to Income a trapjier, H'^horman, or rough carpenter, 
at the shortest notice. He is generally employed in cutting Hrewoixl for the fonfeyiimption 
of the establishment at which he is stationed, shovelling snow from liofore the dof»rs, repairing 
all sorts of damages to all sorts of things ; and, during the summer, in transporting 
furs and goods between his p<»st and the nearest depot. He is often (^alled a voymjvnv. 
Next in rank is the interpreter. He is, for the most jiart, an intelligent labourer of 
pretty long standing in the service*, who, having picked up a smattering of sonw* Indian 
language*, in addition to his native Gat‘lic or (’anadiau-Frencli, is useful in trading with 
the natives. After the interpreter comes the iiostmasler, usually a promoted hdionrer, 
who, for good behaviour or valuable ser\iees, has been put on a folding with the goiitleineu 
of the .ser\riee, in the .same manner that a private soldier in the army is sometimes riiised 
to the rank of a eomuiissiimed officer. Next are the aj»j)rentiee-elerks — raw lads, who 
come out fresh from sehool, w^ith their mouths agape at tlu* wonder'- they behold in 
Hudson's Bay. Thej grtjw' more sensible and .sedate as tliiw p.i*-s through the first 
five years of their apprenticeship, when they attain llie rank of ch'rk'a. The clerk, after 
a number of \cars of bervice, liecomes a chief trader (or Imlf shan*li older), and in a few 
years more ho attains to the highest rank in the scrv'iee — that of chief factor. All other 
officers of tlu* C’ompaii}, siw'h as surgeons and ship-captains, cfjually pass through these 
grades, and take relative rank, tliough, of eourse, tliey an* not apprcntiee-elorks at any 
time. Fnsjiiciitly nowadays this initiatory trailing is also dispensed woth in the ojfUiO of 
the ordinary mercantile oflieers. The average salaries of the tderks vary from t'20 lo|i:rl06, 
with lx>anl, and clothing at a little over cost pric*e; whih^ the emoluments of the tii^er 
officers varj' according t4> the dividend. They are almost invariably Scotchmen, w^hfle the 
lalxiurers are Orkney men, Freneh-Canadians, and Norwegians. Indeed, for a long-time, 
BO young man in Orkney had much chance of his matrimonial proposals being favojirably 

• Report of Select C’onmuttf* on th«‘ Hudson's Boy Company (1867), p. 36. 
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received until he had shown his manhood hy having madf* a voyage to the "Nor^-wast.” 
Not so many young men of good family now enter the seiviee as formerly, the prospects 
of promotion not being so great, and when promotion does come the promts are less than 
they used to he. The labourers are paid miserably —only about JLl or j»er month — 
but still the ComiKiny have no great difficulty in obtaining their eomplernont of men. 

• Winter is dull enough in those .snow-choked fort*?. The furs have to be sorted, looked 
to continually, and packed.* Then the officer occupies his leisure time in reading wliat 
books he has, telling interminable ^toru‘s, sleeping, hunting, or in jircparing specimens of 
natural history, in the study of which not a few have attaimnl eminence. I have heard 
of a fort where* the inmates were so hard pressed bv tliat, as my informant told me, 

"they absolutely 1>egan to write commentaries on the Cjospcl of Ezekiel!^' A^ the spring 
advances the officer re])air-> the fort, and gets the furs out to a rendezvous, ^^here the 
functionary in charge of the "brigade^' meets him and others, and delivers over his 
stores. The rivers are the chief highways in these roadless lands. Often there is 
immense trouble before the furs can be brought to the coast. ITie rivers may be so shallow 
that they have in places to ho deepened for the pas.sage of the canoes, and sometimes 
the winter snow ov<‘rtakes the convoy and his bales before he can reach the rendezvous. 
Cases have been known, not only in which the horses had to be killed, but in 
\vhith <^ven* the heir had to l)c singed off the furs, to broil the skin for food. 
The furs are now taken down to Victoria or ilontroal, sprinkled with rum, packed m 
old rum casks, or in moth-tight rooms, and despatched by quick-sailing double-manned 
shi]).s to Eng^ ind. To the annual sah's (*ome the fur-dealers from (W’ery part — Russians, 

^ HTulgariaiis, Piiles, Greeks, Jew^s, and Gentiles of all nations. Onicechuroli Street, Ijondon, 
is then a study for the ethnologist. The dividend is declared by the "Goxomor, 
Deputy-Governor, and Committee,^' w'ho preside over the shareholders in London ; and 
the programme for the following year settled on. And so the routine of the great Fur 
Company proceeds. 

Living far in the outer wwld, these exiles derive their notions of llie w’ays of 
the rest of mankind, either from books — often of rather an ancient date — from a raw, newly- 
arrived clerk, to w^hom Kirkw’all or Tnverness were eitit's, from a rare \isit to a frontier 
town, or from some semi-civilised traveller, naturalist, or ‘•pr)rtsin.fti, who may lind his 
way, after long journeyings, to the traders^ hi^picketed fort. Sometimes a luury old factor 
wwld go to ^lontreal, or even to London and Paris, and come back with a wondrous 
display of nieknacks, peculiar jihotographs, and the undisputed privilege to talk like Sir 
Oracle, and to shoot with the long-bow for the i.^">\a;mler of his natural life. Tlie\ conduct — 
or did conduct — their business much as business w’^as earricnl on in C’harles II. *s reign ; and 
they talked of the w'orld as it was* when they left it raw lads, perhaps forty or more 
yeara before. Duelling w’as still supposed to be the correct thing among genllemen,^^ and 
it was thought jquiU* indispensable to a " gonllcman^s honour to call out another gentleman,'^ 
with* W’hora the challenger had livetl on terms of friendship for many years, and must, 
perforce, should the bullet not do its wickeii work, therefore live in enmity a good 
many more yet. Many of the Compaiiv^s offioors are, however, jioHte and even iKilished 
gentlemen. One 1 knew who w^as a good classical scholar, and more familiar with Tasso, 
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Dnute, and Alfieri than any ono whom 1 have met since that date. With their wild 
surroundings those people soon became half com tier^ half ba\age; the polite side of their 
existence only to bo uncovered when — lare e\cnt — a stian^er tamo amongst them. Some 
of the ofiieei's were men of '^'gotxl and proud ot their gentle blood and long 

descent, and all the more so that the\ were Scotchmen, and had a foitj -linked cousinship 
among Highland lairds and cateraiis. Not lobS proud were tluw of then connection writh 
ih* Company. They never looked upon themsehob in the light of move cleiks of a 
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commernal corporation, but talked moat rontemptuousl\ of ‘S|mn-dn\ci'» ” and ^'counter- 
junipors^^ gonoially. No Government cleik was prouder of his apj)omtment, no \oung East 
Indnn ^^wntei'' in the palmy da\s of Jolm Companv moio exultant o\er 1ih, than WTic 
the voung derk© in the great Fur Coinpam^s einplo> And with leason too, foi many 
of them, within a year or two of their entrance on dut\, woio go\erning a district as 
large as Scotland, thinly pe<)ple<l, no doubt, but with unchecked and almost irres})ons0)lo 
poww, over the destiny of the few hundrini savages who trapped furs for his masers. 
Then from being merely in rcc*eipt of a salary, they rose to be " tiaders^^ and " f.w tors.” WT^n 
they were partners" in the Company, they sliared in its profits, and had in tlieir turn iio 
soaking and unmaking of factors and chief facton. ; ttie headship of a departm^t 
'Wt.s hardly heyend their reach, And they might even attain the summit of aU humiui 
greatness, and become “ Govemor-Geueral of HupertS Land.” 
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When the youngs clerk went out to the country,” a wife as a compaguon de voyage 
was out of the question ; and most fm^uently, when he was able to marry, like the other 
pioneers of our dependencies, he w’as far dibtant from the women of his own race, or from 
civilisation of any sort. Accordingly, it was common among the servants of the great Fur 
Comj>anies to take a daughter of the land to wife, not only because few white w^oinen oared 
to take up their h>t with the rovers of the wide fur eountries, but that it was also a in.itter of 
policy to ingratiate themseUcb with the powerful Indian tribes among whom iliej w^ei'e 
thrown. So sons and daughters were liorii to the Macs and Pierres, and the blood of Indian 
warriors mingled wutli that of “ lleiland lairds ” and Fieneli b(»urgeois, the traders, the 
trappers, and the vugageun of the gi*eut Fur Company. Betw^eeii the hubhaiids and wives 
there could, of courbc, be little sympathy. The uncivilibcd wife clung io her cubtoms and 
her people, w’hile the husband treated her not ab an equal but an inienor. However, in 
course of time, as a fort grew older, there arose iq) around it a number of balf-bieed girls 
tolerably well educate<l, not unintelligent, and no way dttieienl in beauty. Add to tliib a 
handsome figure, aiul that peculiar sweetucbb and iiuivttt jieeiiliar to the half-biced, and it 
is not to be w’ondered at that she should v^Dn charm the }f)iing officer out t)f the rt*collc<‘t)on 
of the fair-haired Scottish lasbCb he had left iu the Glen of Tramowhusk). Moiover, wLimi 
it is considered (and jou may be sure Donald ^[‘Donald, the pushing” }oung eh-rk, was not 
at all deficient in reflection that waj^) that these young ladies were often the* daughters 
of the great factors and other officers of the Coinpanv, the wedding of them can siarccly 
be called an act of great self-denial. The old factor wcaild not be apt to forget lub ^uii- 
in-law when the ne\t batch of thief traders was to be made, and, moreover, dviiig often 
possessed of an abundance of filthy lucre, would render his daughter's hushaiid indt pendent of* 
the Company. It used to be a tradition that to marry a white ” woman and be an English- 
man meant ruin to a youthful etuploffe of the great fur-traders. 

Most of these savage-mated men cdueate<l their children tolerably well, and though the 
Indian clings to them keenh, yet very often they turn out very well. Those who have 
taken unto them ^^some savage woman” do not often return with their aboriginal s]K>use 
and her dusky brood to Britain, but remain in the country. In British Columbia, 
Manitoba (Ked River Territory^ the Valle\ of the Willamette, in Oregon, and >tlier 
localities, many of the* Coinpauy^s ottbeis and servants have settled down a*** Jarmers. 
Indeed, there are certain localities in these jirovinces and sLites where the iiopulation 
is all of that typiu Whctlier their des<*endantb wull be for good or evil to the West is a 
problem, though many will not hesitate to decide that it will be for evil. I cannot 
bring myself to so sweeping a eonehi&ion, for as yet the e\i»erimcnt has not got a fair 
trial. Education and association with a superior race will Jo much for the next generation. 
Vacillation and want of strength of mind seem the weak points in the half-lujecnls^ 
characters. The girls are .‘sometimes no better than they should be, and the boys ibften 
drunken and di.sreputablc, fre<|iieiitly combining in their person the bad qualities of 
both races. However, some linve been in the local legislatures, and others have * held 
commissions in the army, although, perhaps, neither office will afford a striking pro^f of 
their morality. Among my acquaintances are embraced one or two tolerably hpnest 
lawyers and several doctors ^not more deadly than ordinaiy, but whose dusky countenances 
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tell that if they traocd their ancestry back to their grau(Uatlier& it would assuredly land 
them in a wigwam ! 

The dlseipliiio maintained in the fort'^ and travelling-parties of tli^j Conii>any, though 
free and easy, was yet within certain limits severe, and wa^ rarelv rebi'lled against. It was 
often a wonder to me how a partj of grey -haired voyaunnH would obey a mere boy, against 
whom they could have rebelled with iminimty. The reason of this was probably owing to the 
docile character of the iVench-Canudian and Orkney men, and to the tniditional 
(h of the Company. T only know of one instance of dowmright rebellion, and that 

was in a ver^^ remote fort on the Stekiu Ri\er, in Alaska, incemsed bc}(nid all endurance 
at the drunken madness of the otiieer in charge — a half-breed — one of the men, a Freiieh- 
Canadian, shot the latter. IVwv offenocs> of a seriouh nature are, however, ever committed 
in the fur countries — at all events, wo hear little about them. Thev were either condoned, or 
summarily puni.shed by the (ompanv, without coming lieforc any court. If an Indian 
murdered one of the Company's servants, he w’as pursued, captured, and hangt^; if not at the 
moment, at another time, though it might be }ears afterwards. The French-Canadian, puzzled 
by the endless Macs,^^ usually designated his officers by nicknames. Thus, he knew Ms^ieur 
Mackeii/ie le routjey M. Mackenzie le hlanCy M. Mackenzie le fjorynCy M. Mackenzie le picoiiy 
M. McDonald le granthy M. M'Don«ald le prclrcy M. !MM)onald le hnn-crocIiCy and so on, 
aecoiduig to some distinguishing mark or personal peculiarity. He was liard worked, and 
poorly ])aid, but yet thoroughly beheved in la Compagaiey and looked ii[>on it in the light 
of little better than treason if you ventured to doubt whether “ the Company was an 
indi'pendent power, of which Great Britain was only a powerful all}, and America the 
natural enemy! A maikevl distinction was kept up between men and gentlemen in 
all records of the Company. All above and including the rank of clerk were gcntlemea, 
all beneath w^ere only wen. 

Tiiu Food oi th£ Fi ii Coimkils. 

The gentlemen in the forts all dined togetlu* , if it w^ere a largo fort, in the "hall,'' 
but from this meal their wives were c\< hided. The fare on these occasions was, in the 
interior f<»rts, often poor enough, and had a tendency to run ui>on one particular article. 
At one season it was all wapiti, at another all bea\er, and at a third buffalo. If 
beaver were in — it was beaver boiled, beaver smokt^d, beaver roasted, and l>ea\er-tail. If 
salmon were running in the river, the fort table had salmon until w’e wdbhed fur a salt 
herring. At some of tho forts on the borders of the great prairies east of the Rocky 
Mountains the delicate prong-horntMl :mtelu:>(» (Plate VI.) appeared oc'casionall} in the 
bill of fare. Sometimes there were mighty hunters in Mie fort. Then it was that the grizzly 
was slain, or in the dull w’intor days he roaming browm bear wwld be rooted out of its h}ber- 
i^^tion, valiantly slain, and borne back to the fort in triumph, the resinous pine torch 
lighting the hunters and the porters through the gloomy foi-est at the waning of the day. 
Sftch a scene is jwrtmyed in our cut on p. ISI. At some of the far Noithem interior 
forts, where the furs were only taken once in every two years, and the " outfit once in the 

same interval, th* officers' supply had to be limited enough. At Fort there 

prevailed a tradition that tho "outfit" for the personal needs of the unfortunate wight in. 
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charge used to be ten pounds of powder, fifty pounds of lead, and a pound of fishing-tackle. 
But New Caledonia (or what is now the northern portion of British Columbia) was the 
Hoir of unfortunate clerks, and to that region were banished all who had ofEende<l the powers 
that were at Fort A'ictoria or ^^anoouver. At the great depdts on the coast the chief 
officers dined in sumptuous style, with no lai*k of old lludson^s Bay port, kept many years 
in the Compaiu-^s cellars in London before it made the sea voyage to the North Bacific, 
while in others the dietic iiecesi-ities were so incaiMible of being varied that ti> keep up table 
discipline the officers fed on red salmon and the men on white* — the one, in other words, 
c»n good fibh, the other on bad ; though both were eijually eheaj) to the Company. In fact, 
it was a favourite remark with the old factors at Victoria — when dcbcanting on the vices 
and extravagances of the new comers, whom the gold miucb hiul attracted to the country 
t*ompared with their model men, the old settlers,^* and the Hudson's Ikiy roj/a^eurs — to 
remark, with a countenance expressing a fear of the decay of the constitution, ^^that common 
working-men absolutely eat red salmon ! 

When travelling, pemmiciui,^^ or tallow mixed with j>ouudcd dry buffalo moat, and 
run into skin sacks — and now so familiar to any readers of Arctic vtiyages — was the 
favourite food, bread was often never tasted for years ; and tliough, in times of 
scarcity, they were often hard pressed, }et, when provisions were abundant, the men were 
well fed, and indeeil were merry considering their hard work. In addition to a suit of clothes, 
generally con<?ibting of a blue cloth '^capot^^ (or one made out of a blanket), leather trousers, 
made after the Indian fashion by his wife, a striped cotton shirt, and a fur oaj>, wuth a 
game belt of variegattnl worst e<l, or even netted silk, and (d’ten a gorgeous “ fire bag^' for 
holding pipe, tobacco, &c., and a carrot of U)bacco ptr amvntiy the (\>mj>any used to allow 
each man per diem eight jiounds of solid meat of buffalo, venison, horse, and ton pounds 
if there was l>one in it. In the autumn months, in lieu of meat, each man w^ould receive 
two large geese, a few ducks, and lisli was supplied in , like proportion. Sometimes in wet 
weather, or in making long portage,’^ there wrould he served out a glass of rum ; but 
though both officers and men w^ere rather addicted to a carouse when they <*oul(l compass it, 
yet generally they ha<l perforce to be very temperate. I have before me a note of the daily 
consumption of dried buffalo meat at Fort Edmonton, in the buffalo country on the 
Saskatchew^an Plain. Al the date of the statement (Februaiy 1S5S), there were li\ing at 
that post twenty-seven men, nineteen w^onien, and ft>i*ty-eight children, in all ninety-four 
{lersons; and to this family the officer in charge daily distrilmtt*!! no le-^s than 10(5 Ihs, of 
moat! However, to prevent astoni&hment at this enormous hutcher^s bill, it ought to he 
mentioned that this w'as their exclufii\e foorl — no bread, potatoes, or other \egeta})les being, 

in general, eaten with it. At New Year each family received a little rum, a few jiogndH 

of flour and grease,'^ and a beaver, or piece of elk, &c., which w^as called the regale/’ 

On New Yearns morning they called upon the officer in charge of the fort to wish him\tbe 

compliments of the season, when they were treated to sweet cakes and a glass of rum. ^he 
day wound up with a ball, and I have particularly observed, in the journal which is kcpt> in 
eac^h fort, that on January 2nd there is this suggestive entry : Ko prayers fhis morning.^^ If 
you*libtened to the men, there was no evil which la Campagnie was not guilty of conniving 
at, and their wrongs were endless. They would tell you, for instance, how, when a man's 
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engagement was up, ho gouM never get out of the Company ; he u'as either in debt, or hi& 
accounts were scattered all over the country. Generally, however, when you began to inquire 
into these wrongs, it would be found that most of them were grouiiclloss or exaggerated. Still, 
the Comj>any after their own fashion exacted a very fair return for their inone\ . 


The Pkofits* of tiil Fuk Trade, 

About the profits of the Company there has Won grave mibapprehension. Certainly 
at first these wore onormou'^. In the hostilitiCb Wtweoii the French qnd Fnglibh from 
16^2 and 1G8S they lost £lls^014f, jet in IGs] a dividend of liftj per cent, was declared,, 
and in 1GS9 one of twentj-five i>er cent. The capture of foitrt‘sbCS bj” the French at 
intervals lietween 1G82 and 1G07 cost them i97,o00. Yet, shortly after the peace of 
Utrecht, they had treblotl their capital w’ith a call of only ten per cent, on the sliareholders. 
No wonder that in those day«, and for long after, a Hudson Baj' share wa^ never in the 
market. Au old gentleman (one of the mo's! celebrated, historically, of all the liert>es 
of fur-trade, now deceased) told me that, v^hen he established Fort Duiivegan, on Peace 
River, near the Rocky Mountains, the regular price of a trade musket was Rocky Mountain 
sables piled up on each side of it until they w'cro level with the muz/le. The sables 
were worth in England at least £3 apiece, and the musket cost in all not over £1. 
The price of a six-shilling blanket was, in like manner, thirteen beavers uf the best 
qualities and twenty of a less excellent description. At that time beaver was worth 
32s. per lb., and a good beaver would weigh from 11b. to H lb. Graduullj' Jiho 
Indians began to know better the price of a musket and of their fm*'*, and to object 
most decidedly to the one being piled along the sides of the other, which report sajeth 
was lengthened everj’ year by two inches, until the barrel reached (olos&al dimensions, 
Finallj% a pestilent fellow discovered silk as a suli^titutc for the napping of beaver hat^, 
and from that dates the decline of the Hudson^s Bay Companv . The Companj' held by 
their beaver skins until they saw' it w'as hopeless. This fnr has never since rallied in price. 
So rapid was the fall that, while in 1S39 beaver was 27<. Gd. per lb., in 1S4G it had fallen 
to 3s. 5(1. As beav'cr was the staple of the fur-trade tin* protit^ rapidly decreased. At the 
present moment beaver is obtained from the Indians at Victoria, Vancouver Island (where 
there are numbers of fur-traders besides the Iludson^s Baj Companj), for 5&. per Ih,, and 
is worth in Ix)ndon about 8s. or 9s. Just now the dividends of the Company are verv 
moderate. But, of course, there is the value of their forts and plant,” the land round 
these forts, which may eventually (as did that on which the town of Victoria is now' built) 
rise immensely in value, and their sailing vessels and steamers, besides tlie various sums 
which they have received as imlemnitj' from the United States and the Canadian Govei|imenis,* 
and as the price cf the towm site of Victoria and other pla(*es built upon their land. \ 

I may add that I latelj' read in a publication w'hie^i, if not authoritativ''c, ought, h:om its 
enormous circulation to l>e so, that £20,000,000 have been extracted from the profits on the furs 
bought from the Indians, and that notwithstanding the Company have done nothing 'for the 
{^melioration of the aborigines, and have in their territories neither church nor school*. 
The first statement may be perfectly correct ; the second can only be characterised as untrue* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Fir CoinihiK's: The IIimer'^ am) ihk III xtino Gkounhs. 

• 

Whex the writer of pajjv*- first IiuhUhI in North-West America — few are I he )ears 

that have ehi 2 )'-eil since then — it was a \Vrv diftVreiit country from w'hat it is now. The 

old romance of the far West had not diwl out of it, j»rosai( civilibatioii had as yet little 
affected the g’reafi*r portion of i<^ and even the new life had^ what is now fast disap- 
pearing, a jiietiirescpie aspect of its ow'ii, due to tlic sudden overturning of the dreamy 
past. It was then, as it is still, a region of dense forests, snowy peaks, and rajiid rivers— a 
land int(»resting both to the geograplier and naturalist, as well as to the mere lover of wild 
adventure and the hairbri»adth esca])(“5 eoiiimon to the stirring life of the fur-trader. 

Was it not in this region wlien' that most rcdoubtahle of travellers — Cai)tain Lemuel 
Gulliver, of London, w^hiloni of Lilliput and Lajiuta — located the w^ondrous land of Brob- 
/dingnag, and where the old Greek jiilol, Juan de luiea, w\as sent to fortify the strait wdiich 
now bears his name, in ease the English should pass through it from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific’*^ 1*8 the l.iml where Cuok won some of his laurels, and where George Vancouver 

grew famous. It wa< the scimic of Lewis and Clarke’s lamous adventures; and is better 

known to the ^eueial r(*a(h*r as tlu‘ (‘ountrv which Wasliiiioton Irving encircled w’ith a 

Tomantio interest by lus ‘"Astoria’^ and ‘^The Adventures of (’aptaiu BoinicvilhC’ To 

f liolanists it liad a wider and even iiK'^e enduring interest, for here lav the scene of 
the rosearclios of Archibahl ]\Icn/ies, David Douglu'', Jeffrey, Burke, Ge>er, and many 
otheis, the fruit of w’hose labours blooms in our ganleiis and pineta; while the wild tale 
of their wanderings forms a lit subject for the story tliat cireles round a western camp-tire 
when the davs grow short and the nights grow dark and dreary. It is a wide region of 
gloomy pine forests and green sunny prairies; of di*-.! il sage brush plains and of rnggcxl 
mountain ranges; t)f rivers up whiili the salmon a'«oend in countless numbers; and of cjm’et 
placid lakes, from tlie banks (d‘ which the deer look down on the passing startled 

Ly the iimu'customcd sight of a human being. It is here where the ^old-miner sifts the 
glittering s.inds, where the peltry trader hoUD sway, and where the Indian roams in 
all his pristine freedom. Gr, go down into the w^arm Californian valleys, or on to the green 
prairies of the AVilhiim^lte and tlie Sacramento, and vou may see the oak trees and the 
sunny terraec.s darkening with lu'-ei<.ais grapes, fruit ami flowx'vs, or league after league 
yellow with a harvest which helps to feed Europe. It is a land of many climates, of many 
^Indian tribes and races, and the home of a generous manlv race, w’ho are fast filling ii]) all 
the solitary places of the gre»it region they liave invaded. Such, at a glance, is North-West 
America. To me the North-West has even a deeper and a more human interest, fiu- I visited 
it at 41 time the like of which can iiev^er come hack again. For j^ears I wandered over many 
of the wildest and least knowm parts of the country, and was fortunate enough to bo the 
companion of many of tho&e who have helped to make its history — shaping their ‘^old 
course in a country new” — and to mingle in many of iU wildest and most stirring 
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enterprises. of this I saw, and part of it I was.” During the years I spent in 

the region sketched out I was every now and again coming upon some links which 
connected us with the past, just as in the depths of some quiet forest we come in)on the- 
remnants of a dong past and forgotten race. In Resolution Cove, in Nootka Sound, where 
Cook records that he laid his vessel up for re|>air, 1 disinterixsl the bricks of the armourer^ 
forge, vitrified and fresh as if it had been built but yesterday. The lordly S 2 >auish Dons 
who once held Nootka had left their traces in cannon balls and Mexican dollars, which are 
stiU occasionally dug up on the site of the old fort. The Indians still remembered, by 
tradition, the story of their surrendering Nootka to Vaucou\er; and no historian could have 
told it in quainter words: — '‘The men began to cultivate the ground, and erect a fort and 
stockade, when one day a ship came with papers for the head man, who was observed to 
cry, and all the while men became sad. The next day they began moving their goods to 
the vessel.”* The Spanish featurcb were not uncoramoii ; and Indians lived there who 
could count ten in Spanish, and rein'at many traditional woitls of that language. The 
grandson of old Moquilla, whose name occupies so i)romirient a place in the records of 
those stirring times, still ruled Nootka Sound, when, with a solitary companion, I paid it a 
visit for the first time after he had murdered the crew of a trader six months before. The 
visit I am likely to remember for some years to come; for then wa^ it that I had the 
dismal satisfaction of hearing a lively discussion on the (to me) rather interesting qiic'^tioii 
of whether it would not l>c better, for state policy, to cut off our heads, on the principle 

that headless men tell no tales. That the “a\cb” were in the minority in Mo(piilla's 

council this record is the proof. Vancouveris name they pronounced quite distinctly, and 
I still found in Puget Sound a last connecting link hetweeii his day and ours in the person 
of old Seattle, chief of the tribe which occupicKl the site of the modern town of that namCr 
What thoughts must have been running through the mind of that old man as he glanced over 
the wonderful story of the seventy years which had come and gone siiu‘e (leorgt* 'V'ancouveris 
stately ships sailed up Puget Sound I know not, for the leathern countenances of these 
Indians, like dead inenS faces, tell no tales. At all events, all that he seemed t<i 
remember of the great sailor (and that he relateil with extreme gusto) was how the pig- 
tailed hoatsw'ain^s mates used to give three dozen to the men of a morning; and the 
reminiscence was quite in keeping w itli the martinet character of the man ! The medals 
that Lewib and Clarke distributed among the Indians at the mouth of the Columbia 
could still l>e sometimes seen in the Chinook lodges, though that tribe had long disappeared^ 
with nearly all the Columbia and Willamette tribes, from their old homes. Old "Astoria” 
voyafjp}ir\ I sometimes still come acn^ss, though on the »ite of the old fort a smart 

Yankee ^i^ago had spning up, and it w’as looked upon as quite an antiquarian feat to 

point out the site of old Fort George w'hich the irate British officer — w'ho had pressed all 
sail after the last war broke out with America, expecting to surprise a rich arsenal — deemreil 
most irreverently he could blow to pieces in a (piarter of an hour with a lO-pounder." fThe 
son of Pierre Dorion, whose escape wdth his heroic mother, after the murder of his father, 
is so graphically portrayed by Irving, was my companion for weeks together before I 


• See “ Spfioat : Scenes and Studies of Savage Life,” 20. 
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knew how historicallj interesting was my compagnon de voyage ; and the grandson of the 
one-^yed Concomoly^ chief of the Chinooks^ the marriage of whose daughter to the factor of 
Astor is so amusingly related^ trudged side by side with me for many a summer^s daj. 
Captain Bonneville was not to me, as he is to many, merely an absti action, invented by 
the novelist on which to bang many a quaint old tale of love and war, but a hearty, 
genial old veteran, who fought his battles anew, when he got so ready a listener as 
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was the writer of these recollections.* Of all the old botanical explorers I saw or 
heard more or less* I gathered cones from the very trees which Douglas himself did, 
and his initials, rudely cut, could yet be deciplu' *•! on the bark of a pine-tree. Tolinie, 
to whose researches Hooker was so indebtixl when publishing his Flora Boreali- 
Americana/^ was yet living in the ountry, a hale chief factor in the gi*eat Fur 
Coi{|Lpany; but, if the truth must be told, rather more interested in a pelt than in a 
plant. A lonely grave, how^ever, marked the last resting-place ot Gamlner; and the 
JDalfee de mort of the Columbia was the death-place of more than one scientitic explorer. 

* See the author’s Sii^etches of Men and Manuerb on the Pacihc blo])cs of tho Rock> Mountains, <511 
BiofceiiB’s AH th$ Tear Jleund, 1868, et $eq, 

28 
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I saw Nature in her wildest condition^ and yet saw also enough to show that she 
will not long remain thus. Already the Pacific railroad is changing tlie whole aspect 
of the region through which it runs. The forests will be no longer wide unbroken 
seas of trees ; the lumberman and the railway contractor will soon humble their majesty. 
When the prairies become real estate/’ and the river cascades only water privileges/' 
then the noble forests of Nortli-Wcht America will be only so much lumber — "middlin' 
good" for sluice boxes" and "clapboard shanties/' but no great things at that either. 
A race innocent of sentiment as of science, and ignorant of the grand old jiast, are filling 
the places that a few years ago knew them not; and tliough they may bring many of the 
advantages of civilisation, jet with them will depart much that was fair and of good 
report in the pleasant past. 

We propose, therefore, while it is possible, to present in these chapters some brief sketches 
of the countries on the western slopco of the Rocky Mountains, mingling uith them and diver- 
sifying the more scientific matters by some glimpses of the wild life and denizens of these 
regions. Wc may also be pardoned if, while j>absing through tlic^e great forests and prairies, 
we speak of the men who pursue their callings in that great lowland — the simiile-minded, 
lightsome-hearted vo^agenr, strong in his belief iii la compagnie as an indcpeiuleiii |>ower ; the 
"honest minor," who shouts to us as we pass his claim on the creek down in the valh'y ; the 
stalwart backwoodsman, whose axe rings on the hiU-side, and who hails us as a brother — only of 
a more theoretical sort — as we pass his logging camp; the sinew j, leatlicr-«‘hirted " mountain 
boy," whose trust is not in princes or in presidents, but in his bea\cr and marten traps, whose 
geography is limited to the circuit of his own travel, and whom you can incense in no w’orsc way 
than by venturing to Oo,ot a reflection on the " plugging " powTr of the " five foot o' holler iron " 
he carries over his shoulder; or the swarthy Indian who steers our canoe dow'^n some unexplored 
river, and whose race is disappearing liefore the flood of ci\ ilisalum " like ghosts before the cock- 
crow," W’^hile we can, therefore, let us snatch from oblivion some little fragments of W'hat 
North-West America was when we knew it in the gladsome years of the decade coming to a close. 
" The earth hath bubbles as the water hath ; " surely these are not " of them." 

The Fkee Tra?i»er. 

The fur-trade bred up a class of men the like of which the world never saw' before and will 
nev^er see again. The progress of the settlements and the failure ol the peculiar calling by which 
they made their profit have led to their decay, and will soon lead to their entire extermination. 
In future years they may be included among the creatures of romance, unless those who know 
them more intimately than in Ixioks narrate their experiences of them and rescue some <)f their 
characteristics from oblivion. They were a product of the fur countries of North Americfi quite 
as much as the bear, the beaver, or the marten, and infinitely more interesting. The eolintries 
w'hich only thirty or forty years ago, or even less, wrere the scene of their adventures now 
thickly populated. Where they pitched their camps are busy towns, and on the ^scenes 
of their bloody fights with the savage Indians, children play unconscious of the mouldering 
reftiains of the " great victory " which their father's lilough ever and anon brings to tike 
surface. 
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It was in the palmy days of the fur-trade, when beaver was thirty shillings or two pounds 
per pelt, or when llocky Mountain martens worth throe or four guineas apiece piled on 
either side of it were the price of a trade musket worth twenty sliilliflgs (p. 171*), that 
the free trapper flourished, lie trapped for no particular company, but was courted by the 
bourgeois, ns tlie head men of tlie trad(*rs w’ere called, of all, and he sold to whom he 

pleased. In the summer these men would start out in bands, and, as convenient places for 

their business presented themscdves, \w)ulJ drop off in twos and threes, wilh their sijuaws 
and horses, until they (*ame to some great valley, wdien they would set their traps in the 
streams, and, jf sport presented itself, camp there for the whole summer. Their camp 
' usually consisted merely of an Indian leather lodge, or some brush rudely thrown together. 
If the neighbourhood was infested by Indians they would have to keep concealed during 
the day, as it was randy that some high-handed act, or the jealousies of business, did not 

render a meeting betwe*^! the trappers and redskins a matter of life and death. For tlie 

same reason the trapper vvouhl generally visit his beaver traps at night, and, fearful of the 
echo of his rifle alarming the prowling savage, would subsist on beaver flesh, even though 
buffalo, elk, deer, or anteloi)e (Plate A'l.) were abundant in the neighhourliood, and the 
Hoeky Mountain goat and sheep skipped on the cliffs around liis haunt. 

P'javens, either smoked or fri'^h, formed the staple article of food of the^je mountain 
men; anil to this day a beaver^s tail is looked upon as a prime luxury, ‘^llo is a 
devil of a follow,^^ you will hear old grizzled hunters remark of some aequaintanee 
of theirs, he ean oat two heaver tails ! And 1 quite agree in the estimate put upon a 
man who could devour so much of what is about as easily masticated, and not half so 
digestible, as a mess of whipcord seasoned with train-oil and castoreum I If the trapper 
were ordinarily suecessful, he would load his horses with the packs of heaver skins, 
and make for the rendezvous — generally some trading post, or sometimes some quiet 
valley where game and grass abounded. Hero the traders wmuld meet the trappers, 
business woiiLl eommenoe, and the winter would • o spent in riotous living and debauchery. 
Duels were common, the general bone of eontentiou being the relative merits and reputation 
for virtue of the respective squaw's. Every trrppcr had his wife selected from one of the 
Indian tribes with whom he was on ordinarily decent terms, and to whom he was united in 
Indian fashion. To be a trapper^s bride was looked upon by an Indian or half-breed 
damsel as the height of all good fortune, and a pretty life she led her husband ! Nothing 
in the trader^s stores was too fine or too expensive for her; and next to being decked out 
bcrself in all sorts of liuery, her horse was the object of her solicitude. She' was ahvays 
pettish, and running awmy to her tribe, with her infatuated husband in hot pursuit ; or 
sometimes she would, to the scandal and delight of the gossips in the rendezvous, elope 
with some Indian buck, or more favouro*! trapper. 

• Often these men, oven despite the exorbitant charges of the traders and their winter 
doljfiuches, made large sums ; hut they never saved. Indeed, they thought themselves lucky 
if they were able to pull through the winter," and enough remained to them to start out 
for another summer’s campaign. Even that did not cause them much anxiety; for a good 
trapper of acknowledged reputation had never any trouble — to such an extent had competition 
gone, and so large were the traders’ proflts — ^in getting credit for all he wanted. Trappers were 
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not in the habit of insuring their lives, otherwise learned aetuaries would, no doubt, have 
been able to tell us exactly what were the risks of their business ; but some Western 
statistician — proUably a trader in the habit of giving trust — estimated the life of the Rocky 
Mountain trapper at an average, after he had fairly entered the business, of only tliree years 
and a half ! His life was continually in danger from Inclians, from hunger and thirat, from* 
exposure, and his mode of life. While floating down some turbulent river in his '^dug-out/’ 
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or travelling through a Rocky Mountain pass in the depth of winter in an endeavour t(^ reach 
the rendezvous, he carric<l his life in his hands. He was missed some winter, and littfe was 
thought of it. He might have gone to some other trading post. By-and-by the news |¥Ould 
ooze round among the squaws ; others told their husbands how such and such a tribe of Indians 
had killed him ; and then his horse would be seen, and anon his rifle; and, perhaps, years^after, 
his bones, surrounded by his greasy beaded leather hunting dress, would be found, as trapi)crs 
were looking for beavers by the banks of some^ nameless stream. Then some of bis com- 
panions would vow to avenge his deaths and the first Indian of that tribe would suffer for 
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tf met alone in the woods or other solitary place. The Indian would be "avenged” in 
like manner by his friends ; and so the endless vendettas of the West originated and still go on. 
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It may be asked, What could tempt men to follow such a business ? There was a 
m the thorough freedom and independence of the life, which attracted free spirits to it. 
Few of the adventurers, I believe, ever seriously intended to follow the profession for life 
when they first wandered " 'way West.” They probably purposed making a little monev. 
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and then settling down to a quiet existence) tilling the soil. But in nine eases out of ten that 
time never came. Either they never could scrape enough together, or children grew up 
around them, apd united them with strong lionds to their savage mode of life. Most of 
them lived and died trapiicrs. 1 have known a few of them who had gone back to the 
sett lemenf 9 /* but soon returned to their wdld life, Jisgusteil with the dull convent ioiiali ties of 
agricultural society. The ways of civilised life and cities were ridiculous in their eyes, and 
they were '‘half pizened with the broad, the baeon,^thc sarsc, and the raush^of a Western 
farmhouse. Yet a notion prevails that trappers were long-lived; so they were when they 
had a fair chance, but the Indians cut it short. Some of the trappers whonj I knew are old 
men ; and it has been my lot to know, more or less, such celebrated men as Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, Jim Baker, and others. They were almost universallj Americans ; and though they 
were not inimical to the female Indian, yet the} invariably entertained an implacable feud 
against some particular tribe. They had, also, their favourites, against whom it was rank sedition 
to say a single word. " Crows kin be trusted, an old fellow would remark in camp, his 
mouth tilled with tobacco ; " snakes ain^t no sudi ^count ; but if yo want to get the meanest 
pizen-bad lot of Injuns, just trap a fall down to the Washoe country, just ! ” And imme- 
diately afterwards you would hear some other man give exactly an opposite ojiinion. On 
closer observation you would generally find that the lauded tribe was the one die Jiad lived 
longest among, to which his squaw belonged, or which was the easiest to strike a bargain 
with; for, generally speaking, they were a most unreasonable set of men in everything 
connected with al)origiiuil affairs. 

Types of the "Mountain Men/^ 

Some of old Baker^s opinions I have narrated in another work, and need not repeat 
here. He is, I believe, still living. I have heard of him, since my ndurn, from a traveller who 
saw him looking very much at home on the platform of a "dojwt^^ on the Pacific Railway, 
which must have been a strange sight to him. But of the many go«)d stories told of 
him, about the last I heaixl — and the very last I fear T shall ever hear — was from General 
Marey. He had then established himself on a trading post or store at the crossing of 
Green River, where he did a pretty lively trade with the Indians and emigrants, who in 
those days went in great numbers with their wagons and (mttle across the plains to 
Oregon and California. He was prospering until he was opposed by a Frenchman, who 
of course stirred within Jim the most bitter animosity, until it culminated in a 
cessation of all social intercourse between them ; in fact, the Celt and the Saxon " cut 
each other,” though probably there was not another white man within a cou|>1e of 
hundred miles. At the time of General Marcy^s arrival this professional enmitV had 
reached such a point that he found Baker standing in the doorway with a loaded &nd 
cocked pistol in each hand, "pretty drunk and intensely excited. I dismounted and 
asked him the cause of this disturbance. He replied, ' That thar^ yaller-bellicd' toad- 
eatin^ parley-voo over thar and me, weVe been havin^ a small chance of a skrimmage 
to^^y, we have, Cap.^ I remonstrated with him on his folly, but ho continued: 
'The sneakin^ polecat I 1*11 raise his bar yet; 1*11 skulp him, Cap, ef he don*t qtift these 
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yeare digging/ It ap])earcd that they had an altercation in the morning, which ended 
in a challenge, wlieu they ran to their respective cabins, seized their revolvers, and, 
from their doors, only about one hundred yards apart, fired at each other. They had 
returned to their cabins, taken a drink of whiskey, re-loaded their pistols, and renewed 
the combat. Tliis peculiar duel had been miiiutaincd for several hours when I arrived, 
but fortunately for them the whiskey had produced such an effect on their nerves that 
their aim was very unsteady, and none of their many shots had taken effect." The 
General, ])cing an old friend of Jin/s*, took away his j)istols, and administered a severe 
lecture to him. He acknowledged that when the whiskey was in him he had ^^narry 
sense." * 

Perhaps the most celebrated of all the Jtocky Mountain trappers was Kit Carson, 
to whose exertions Fremont was deeply indebted when caught in the winter snows, 
though the old man used to comjilain that the path finder" was rather stinted 

in the acknowledgment of his services. Born in Kentucky, he came at an early age 
to this wild region, and liis name was soon known among the records of border warfare 
and dauntless deeds. His narratives w’cre full of interest, and withal related with great 
motlesty, a characteristic by no means common to all these mountain cocks. His famous 
ride of seven hundred miles from Santa Fe in New Mexico to Independence in Missouri, 
carrying *uH4»iitches legarding the outbreak of the Indian war in the former country, though 
one of th(' best knowm, is by no moans the most extraordinary of his feats. The 

distance w'’a.s aeeom])lisli(Hl ly moans of relays of horses in seven days from the date 
of his starting. When ho arrived at his dosliiiatioii the saddle was found stained with 
blood, and the rider was so I'xhaustod tiiat he had to l)e lifted off his horse. Notwithstanding 
the groat rejiutation of the man for courage and haixlihood, the reader may be surprised 

to learn that (^arson was by no means formidable in strength; on the contrary, he was 

a little man, about four fpt»t four inches in height, stout, and rather heavily built, but 
with a frame alert and active. He was very q^iiot in his manner, and spoke in a soft 
low voice, common to those who have passed an * ^citing life. Towards the close of his 
career Carson became colonel" of irregular cavalry in New Mexico. He died in 18G9. 
His deeds are recorded in many books and bovs^ tales of adventures, with various 
exaggerations, though the life of tlie man required no such embtdlisBments. 

One scarcely less famous was old ** Peg-leg Smith," so called to distinguish him from 
the numerons Smiths of the West, on account of a wooden leg which he had. wroru since 
anybody remembered liim. Ohl Pog-legS day was over before mine. AH that I rememl>er of him 
was as a garrulous old fedlow in San Francis<'>, uo way backw^ard to "take a drink" when 
he found anyone willing to invite him. Ills adventures and eccentricities formed the subject 
of a book published some years ago; ^ 'd, if my memory does not deceive me, an article about 
hin^ appeared in one of the English magazines about the same j^riod. On one occasion old 
Peg-leg came down to a frontier trading jwst, and there in a few weeks not only spent all the 
eamtngs of the past season, but had also run so far in debt that his fine white horse, which 
had been his companion for years, was placed in pawn in the trader's stable. It was in vain 
that Smith begged for its release. Pleading lacing in vain. Peg-leg tried to get possession iof 
the stable key, but that attempt also proved futile, until at lust, all pacific methods failing, he 
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resorted as a last expedient to force. Waiting until the trader was asleep^ he hopped to the 
stable-door^ applied his loaded rifle to the key-hole^ and in a crack blew the lock off. In 
another minute the trader^ aroused by the noise, was on the ground ; but only just in time 
to see his debtor careering joyou&ly on the back of the w'hite horse over the prairie, waving 
his cap, and galloping at such a rate as to put pursuit out of the question. 

A remarkable man, but one much less known, was Albert Pfeiffer. Like Carson, be 
was in the irregular Mexican cavalry; indeed, he was lieutenant-colonel of the same reginieiii. 
He was a man of a very singular appeai-ance. His red beard grew in patches, the intervening 
space appearing burnt and discoloured. This was owing to his having been }x>isoned by some 
of the Indians^ arrow-poisous years before. He wore blue gvgglos to sliielu his weak eyes ; 
yet, though they were w’eak, they were bright, clear, and quick, llis face was almobt 
ghastly in its signs of suffering, and he walked stiffly with a caue, being scarred with nearly 
twenty wounds, carrying in his )>ody some Tmliau souvenirs of bullets, and bearing two 
frightful marks where an arrow had pierced directly through his body, just below the heart. 
A native of Friesland, he came to the United States some thirty years ago, and during all 
that time served as an Indian pacificator, fighter, and trapjier, or as a guide to passes in 
the mountains known only to himself and the Indians. An acquaintance of rniiio used to 
relate an anecdote of Pfeiffer. They had started on a tour together, and as tliov rode along, 
** the colonel gave him various dirci'tions how' to behave in case they were* ntLieked by 
Indians; finishing by saying, in his slightly broken Knglish, 'SVnd now don’t ,A;/*get, if 
me be wounded, you kill me al otirr, for I will not fall alno into deiv yuU^vuu/ bands: 
dey tovlure one horribly. And if you be wounded, I kill youy you sre. Don’t fail ! ” 

Anotlier siiecimeii of the mountain man was an old fellow whom 1 ma> call ISeth Baillic. 
(That ^vas not his name, but it will do as well as any other.) Seth w'as rather an intelligent 
man ; and during our rambles 1 used to be greatly entertained by listomiig tt> bis opinions 
on men and things, on all of which he pronounced with the utmost cmitidence, though his 
education (as far as book learning w’as concerned) w^as limited, and his range of obserxation 
equally so. Still, like all Western folk, he looked iqx^n himself as particular smart,” 
and a right smart chance” of an argifier.” 

In one of the rougher settlements of the Willamette, in Oregon, 1 had been asked to stand 
umpire in the following i ase : — One day an old settler’s boy had come home from the 
backwoods district school, and told his parents that the sun was many millions of miles 
away from the earth. The father was a school guaixlian, and was horror-struck at what 
he styled, ‘‘ sich infidel talk ; ” so the poor schoolmaster xvas discharged. Who was 
ever thari to measure it, I’d like to know!” the old fanner remarked to me when 
telling of the atrocious infidel talk” of the quondam schoolmaster. Thinking the story 
would amuse Baillie, I told it to him, writhout, however, venturing an ojiinion on the , merits 
of the case. Mr. Baillic remarked, He rayther thought the old ’coon’s head wi^ Jevel 
on that yer question.” He proc'ecded to give his reasons for the faith that tvas in 
him. ^'1 once heem talk like that afore, down to the sQtihmenfd. One fall X was 
down thar’ to do tradin’, and when settin’ in the store thar’ 1 heern a kind uV half 
schoolmaster talkin’ like that. Sez 1 to him, 'Mister, do you say the ’arth is refund?^ 
* Wal/ sez he, kind o’ laughin’ like, 'men uv science say so.’ * 'Men uv science/ ses 
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‘be ilarnetl. I know a sight better. Did jou ever come across the plains^'* ‘No/ sez 
the schoolmaster. ‘Then/ sez I, ‘you don't know nothin' about it, for I corn'd across 
the plains and see'd so far furneust me, you couldn’t bcc no further. Neow, ef the 'arth 
war round, heow would that have bin? Neow, once afore 1 hc>ern a darned fool like 
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yoaj (sez I to the schoolmaster, .ind the Iwys in the store larfed like mad) ‘ talk like that, 
and I didn't say much, but went to hum, and put a tatur on a stump outbide my lodge. 
Neow, m the momin,' that tatur was ju«t whar’ I put it. Neow, ef the 'arth had 
tamed round, whar* ud that tatur hev* bin — eh?'' But he didn't say nothin', but giv' a 

•Praincs on the t i^ttm side of the Rokk> Mountains. 
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kind of Luifyh. 'No/ sez I, 'e£ the ^arth turneil reouud tliar' would be the tallest 
fccattf^nii’ uv the nations you ever did see. No, mister/ sez I, ' the 'arth's as flat as a 
jwiumIvO, and I know it.' And with that he vamoozed.” 

Ikiillie had been a ^ood dc^al eiuj»hned as j^uide to eniiirrants (or, as he called them, 

' emiirrantors for whom he had a supreme contempt. The only job of that sort he 
over looked back np<.m with pleasure nas tlu» piloting* of a treoj) of Ignited Stat^^s 
oavalr\ for service in the Indian war of iSoo. lie gfrealjy admired the "smartness" 
of the major in (H)inmand, and the way he &ettle<l a troublesome account. Tliey had 
lost a wagon here, and sold a horse there. A soldier had sold or bartered his 
carbine now and then ; and, in fact, their accounts were in such a state that to present 
a repirt and to account for everything to the (piartermaster-gcMicral w^as impossible. 
At last the\ came to the Columbia River, and to a place where there was a gnod 
deal of drv timl>or. “Are there anv falls about here, Baillie*'^" the major asked. 
Oh, yes; there were falls not over a mile ahead. "Well, then/' the major thought, 
"we'll build a mft; the road's pretty bad.'* On the nilt was placed a broken w.igoii, 
a tIirtH‘-lcgged midc, five or mx broken carbine*-, an cmpt\ cask, and a lew othei 
such valual>les. The major w’lshed to guide it along with ropes, and, though Bailbc 
assured him that the current w^as so strong that this was impracticahlc, he insiste<l At 
last the men shouted that they could hold on no longer. "Well, then, let got'* was 
the answer; and over the falls in a few minutes went tlu» raft and its coiitcnt". "The 
major cussed a small chance for show’s sake/' Bailho reuhirked, "but alter a whih^ li< 
winked, and sod to me, '1 gue^s that's an A. Cl (i**' wm\ o' s^puriii' accounts!' 
E\erything — and something more, too — that was missing, gj>l scohhI (qiposito to it in 
hi*- book • ' Lost on a raft in the Columbia River ! ' " 

But of all the men Baillie knew, those lor wdioni he had tlic greatest contempt wtut' tin 
"^hootin' gentlemen." Sometimes, wdien he w’ciit downi into the sett lenient lie was a.sked 

to act as guide to parties of tow’ii sportsmen, his character as a hunter being ih'servtMlly high 
"They come," Baillie remarked, "in their store clothe*?, biled rags, and satin v\aistcoat‘-, 
with lots id' pro-vision and whisky (which ain't to be laughed at, though), though a hunter 
takin' j»ro-\ibiou into the mountings with him is the greatest notion I ever heern tell on. 
Afore they camp at •night, they loail their rifles, in ease of bars; next mornin' they fire 
'cm ofF, in case they're damp; and that, Cap'n, as }ou know, don't hnng tlu» deer wdthin 
a mile or <0 of the camp. Going out, they see nothin', and swi*ar tlierc ain't no game 
areomid. They then take a few drinks of old rye, which make^ them talky, and then 
they begin somethin' aliout the darn 'lection ticket, or to sliootin' at mark*?. 'Bout this 
time they gel hungrv’, and so back to camp, and afore their siippcM* is over it's dark. 
They then load their sliootin' irons again — and so the same old game goes on. JDarn me 
ef it don't, Cap'n! When it's alK>ut time fur them to go to hum, I tell 'em toehold on 
and not to fire, and so I go out and shoot 'em a varment of some sort apiece to show 
when they go back to the settlements as their shootin', they meanwhile pickin^ 'lerries 
and talkin' 'lection. I guess they like that aliout as well. Tlien they don't wiish their 
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faces for a day, tear their store clothes a bit, and go back to the settlements as big as 
a dog with a tin tail, and jest about as natVal — ^kuli) Vmi ! 

Baillic in his day had endured many liardsliips. Jle had made nicals on many 
anomalous things from the animal and vegetable worlds, including a pair of old mocas''ins, 
sage-brush leaves, grasshoppers, and beav(T-skins ; and had more than once eaten his 
Ifbrse from under him; but he defdared that an old carrion crow as the most unpalatable 
article he ever dined on.* In reference to this (and the phrase he also aj)plicd metaidiorieallv 
to many things in life, which, though not iinbi^arahle, arc yet scarcely to be wished for) 
he used to say, T km eat civ)w, Cap^ii, but I <lon^t hanker arler it ! 

These “free trappers were chiefly found in the Tar AVc‘-t, and in the regions where 
there was no immopoly of the fur-trade. The Hudson's liaj Conipaii} depended on 
the Indians, and only einjdojed these former expensive and unruly when the 

exigencies of competition demanded. The Amerit iin companies bought eliiclly trom them, 
but they had also covenanted servant*^. These free trappers trapjied, as we have said, 
for no one in jiarticular, but sold to w'homsoever tljc) thought to make the best bargain 
with. Being therefore nearly confined in their operations to United States territory, they 
w'ere mostly Americans. But as late as Is 17 at least there was an old officer of the 
English arm^, w'ho had been at AVaterloo, who followx*d this business in Ins declimiig 
years. IlCf was then about •^ivty, vigorous and athletic, and his manners intclligen(*e, and 
general address were quite out of keeping writh the rude buckskin costume of the wildcnie-^s 
in which, like the rest of his fellow -trappers, he was clothed (p. 153). At that date Mr. 
BrVeant estimated the frc‘(‘ trappers and tnulei's of the Rocky Mountain region at from 500 to 
I,(K)0. ^'Adventure, romance, misanthropy, and sometimes social outlawry have had their 
influence in enticing or drawing these persons into the savage wilderness." \olumcs 
could be filled with the traditional liist(»r\ of their wa\s and life, whi<*h yet linger in the 
AA’^est. They wxre simple as children, >et, like all men who live much alone, and, above all, 
who know some things not familiar to the rest » the wliitcsj with whom thev mnv and 
then eonie into contact, had an immense opinion i tlieir own imt>ortance and acuteness. 
Some idea of the dangers of their calling ma\ be gaiiitsl from the fact that it w\a^ 
cstimateil — pr(»1)al>ly by some trader who had gneii them credit — that after they had 
once entered upon the business the aNorage dunition of tlieir life was not more than three 
and a half years. Some lived to be old men, and many others w’ere killcil off before 
they had w’cll set their first traps. Yet they loved their j>erilous trade. The passionate 
excitement w^as akin to a mania, and from what 1 have hcai\l 1 stv no reason to 
doubt the jiistiec of the summing up of tie i- character which was made by one who 
knew them w'ell. No toil, no danger, no privation, can turn the trapper from his 
pursuit. In vain may the most vig ‘ml and cruel savage beset his path; iii vain may 
rocl^s, and precipices, and wintry torrents oppose his ]>rogress: let but a single tmik of a 
beaver meet his eye, and he forgets all dangers and defies all difficulties. At times he may 

• Tn thia he ngrood with the lute Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who remarked on one occasion that in all hia 

ornithological expeditioivi in America, he had Ik in al^ijs able to make a ** comfoi table meal*' on .inv thing 
he auDA at'rofM, ** except a Turkey buzzard and an alligator. 
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be seen with his traps on his shoulder, buffeting his way across rapid streams amidst 
floating blocks of ice ; at other times he is to be found with his traps on his back, climbing 
tlie most rugged mountains, scaling or descending the most frightful precipices, searching, by 
routes inaccessible the horse, and never before trodden by white men, for springs and lakes 
unknown to his comrades, and where he may meet with his favourite game. Such is the 
mountaineer, the hardy trapper of the Wo^t; and such as we have slightly bkctchod it is the 
wild Robin Hood kind of life, with its strange jK>pulaco now easting iu full vigour among 
the Rocky Mountains.^' 

It is forty years since those xvonlh w’ere written, and the West ib the West no longer as 
described in these lines. A railway spans the continent ; towns and villages^ spring up like 
mushrooms. The fur animals retreat from their old haunts, and even become extinct. New 
tmdes, quite as profitable and less dangerous, supply an outlet for the energy of the jKipulation, 
and the changes of fubhion and the discover} of scieiiee have even made the furs, which once 
gave employment to these hardy men and profit to the fur-traders, no longer of the same 
value. The fall of the price of beaver in particular rang their death-kncll. The few who still 
pursue the business of trapping do it more owing to former ab^^ociaiion than fmm any great 
profit to l'»e derived from it. Indians and half-breeds have now monopolised this * pursuit, 
and even they, owning to tho expense of transportation and the enhanced prices of Ial>*»ur, 
do not find it sufficiently profitable to follow, except when no other work offers itscif . The 
world 13 fast filling iu ; it has left no place for romance ; and the hunter and traj^per 
are among the " provisional races/’ which must disappear before the plough and the 
reaping-machine. And perhaps it is better after all ! 


The Hinting Gkolnds. 

It is difficult for an untravclled Knglishman to grasp a sufficient idcM of the extent of 
the fur countries of North America. They reallv compromise more or less all British North 
America and the colder portions of the l'nito<l States. In familiar pailanei' the lludson^s 
Bay Territories — ^that were — were the part of America included under the designation of the 
^^fur countries.^^ Now, the Hudson’s Bay lands, over w'hich they evercised the cxdusive right 
of trade and rule, were British North America, the Pacific end ut that large tract, and 
the Canadian colonies — including Nova JSeotia, Newfoundland, N<‘W' Brunswick, and Prince 
Edw^ard Island — on the East Coast exce]>ted. From the British boundar} line on to the 
Arctic Sea all w^as theirs; througliout all this dreary land ^^the Company’^ vva«? king, and 
few kings on the earth had ever such an extensive realm. Rivers and lakes intersected it 
ever} where. Prairies were in the centre of it , stimtcil woods to the North, and still 
further to the shores o£ the Frozen Sea — on to the ver}^ Pole if they chose — stretchefl the 
Arctic wastes. From Pembina, on the R^xi River of the North Q). 1^9), to\Frjrt 
Anderson, on the Mackenzie River, is as great a distance as from London to Mecca. From 
St. Mary’s Post to the Pelley Banks is further than from Paris to Samarcand. Still, 
throughout all this large territory the Company is practically the ruler, and more thai the 
ruler, for it clothes, feeds, and maintains nine-tenths of its subjects. The countiy is tjiinly 
peopled by Indians of many tribes. Indeed, a thickly-populated country would be unfavoutable 
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to the breeding and iiiorea&e of fur animals^ and as there is almost no cultivation in 
anj imvt of it, hunting, and trapping, and trading furs, and conveying them to the fur 
post<5, and frona the fur iK)sts to the rendezvous^ are almost the only occupations the 
country affords. Koughly speaking, the fur countries oxitsido of Canada i3roper and British 
(’olumbia — though all British North America, Newfoundland alone excepted, is included in 
the Dominion of Canada — may be clashed ab follows: — There is the w^ioded region, occu- 
pying the country nortbuai-d from the settlements of Canada along the shores of the 
lludson’b Bay, and extending down the \alle> of the Mackcu/ie and Peace llivers, nearly to 
the Arctic Ocean. In this region are several lakes: one of the chief of them is Lake 
Athabasca, hemmed in on the north and east sides by granite rocks, about 500 or (100 feet in 
height. It is studded with numerous islets, bristling with pine-trees, which, according to a 
simile of the Ablie Petitot, gives it the appearance of being studded with masts, 'fhe climate 
is milder than most of the Mackenzie Valiev, the Valley of the Ptwe lliver being more 
especially knowm for its great fertility, and the excellence and abundance of its timber, and its 
mineral wealth of coal, asphalte, siiljihur, gvpsum, iron, and gold, especially in that j)ortion of 
it on the western side of the Kocky Mountains. The Athabasca and Slave Rivfi’s bring 
down annually a quantity^ of silt and other deirifus, wdiich is gradually converting the estuary 
of the Mackenzie into a huge swamp. The waters of the Great Slave Lake are charged 
with lime and vegetable matter, and bring dowm enormous quantities of drift* wood and 
uprooted trees. Lake Aylmer, which runs into the Great Slave l^ake, is so close to liakc 
Sussex, the source of the Back or Great Fish River, ^ which flow's in the opjxisile direction 
into the Arctic Ocean, that on many maps the two are joined, and the Great Slave l^ke 1 *^ 
thus represeutcil as forming the anomaly of a double outlet. Fort llae is one of the most 
important stations in this region. The &andy soil in this vicinity’ is wholly destitute of 
vegetation, and wood it'^lf is very' scarce. The Great P^ish River is rich in silmon, trout, 
carp, perch, and other fish; the banks are frequented .by the trumpeter swan, and a variety 
of ducks, geese, and other birds, while the caribou, or reindeer, and the niusk-ox are 
plentiful. The Mackenzie itself is — 

‘ A mtr, 'mndiiip: '»low 

B} hrr<U upf»n an r ndl< ss plain ’ 

t 

The Abbe Petitot estimates its total length at 2,500 geographical miles, and its Iiasiu as 
embracing an area of 2,500 geographical miles. Tliero are only five or six rapids, occasioned 
by spurs jutting out from the main chain tif the Rocky Mountains. There arc eleven 
trading statiems in the Mackenzie district, eight residences of IVencli and one of P)nglish 
missionaries ; the Athabasca district having eight trading and four missionary stations. 
The vegetation along its banks is poor. The white fir, hirch, alder, asiien, and willow are 
the chief trees. The Banksian fir is also seen, but gets more and more 'Stunted, until at 
the sixty-third parallel it cease^a. At the outlet of Great Bear Lake, where sonietimot the 
temperature falls as low as 70^ below zero, the poplar, according to the observations oi J)r. 
Bae, ceases. The birch and the fir> even the " steppe-fir,” cease at 681°, but willows f^nge 

f 

«* Or rather tlic Gr«at JFhah Biver, that being the "great fidh,” the preat'ncc «C which in the eateary lettt it. 
namo to the rircr. 
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the delta of the Mackenzie and the banks of the Peel Klver. The higher ground are lyiro 
of vegetation except lichens^ the Leihnn^ or Labrad<jr tea, \vhi(*h is «umetinie-^ eniplo\od as 
a biibstitute for the Chinese herb, and the Aiuh'owpila t* fragnmi^ whifli is groatl} used 
for fuel. The Abbe Petitot, a late writer on this region, hold«^ out no ftieounigemeiit to 
colonists in this section. The eulturablc ground is only to be foiuid alongside tin* Liard 
River, and in a few uplands, such as that on which Fort Simplon is situated, where 

potatoes, vegetable^, and cereals grow, and even wheat rijiens in fa\Qurablc *^casons (pp. 
•^0, ^2). The Great Bear Lake is hirg(*r than the Great Slavi* Lake. From October 

to the middle of July it is covered wdih ice, varying from ''Cven to ten fc« t in thick- 

m^s. The meJIre exposed situations an* swept by the most, violent snow'-st»)rms, called 

"kamatsan/' which often wholly bury its sole trading station. Fort Franklin. Dreary 
though the region is it is frequented by large herds of reiiulctT, while the riveis yield 
excellent salmon and enormous quantities of white fish. The trade done in the region of 
the Athabasca and Mackenzie lliv(*rs is wholly coiifinetl to furs, such as those of the bear 
— cinnamon. Polar, and grizzly — the fox, l>nx, marten, wolf, glutton, ermine, musk-ox, 
seal, and musk-rat, and the ])lumagc of the ti-umpeter sw^an and cider duck. Tlie Atha- 
basca and Great Slave Lakes are rich in martens, lynxes, bablc'^, and £oxe=- Fort Good 
Hope yields gluttons (p. IGS), beavers (p. 110), wolves, and a few black foxes, whose 
«kin8 in England, and even tJO in America. Great Bear Lake is noted f«)r 

its otteis and beav(*rs, which animals are also found along the course of the Mackenzie 
River, while from the shores of the Arctic Ocean are brought skins of musk-oxen, bears, 
and white foxes, and sw’aiib' jdumage.^^ Desolate this n*giou may be to civilisinl man, yet 
1)0,000 pounds' weight of fur& and »kins must be annually, on an averagi*, sent out of 
it. Hcr(' money is unknown — beaver being the unit of exchange. A beaver's skin, or 
pcluy as .1 rule, represents 2s. Thus the skin of a bear, musk-ox, or silver fox is worth 
f«mr pelus, or 8s. ; ermine and musk-rat skins av^erago six for a shilling, and the blark 
fox skin, the most costly of all, one pound dpieci*. 

The North-West Territory is divided into Wo districts, of which Athabasca and 
^Mackenzie are the most nortliorii. Each district is, of course, prebided over by its chief 
trader or chief factor. The chief forts, such as Garry, Nelson, and others, are huilt of 
stone, but they are thinly scattered over an immense territory. The author from whom 
we quote gives a good idea of the distances between these stations by comparing one of 
the districts to France, and imagining a post at the mouth of the Seine, another at Paris, 
a third at Bordeaux, a fourth at Brest, a fifth at Marseilles, and so on for eight or 
ten forts. Once a year, in the early part of June, ho tolls us all the tributary foi-ts in the 
Mackenzie districts send their furs to the chief station, in canoes and whence 

the Mackenzie flotilla convey then as far as the poriatfe^ La Loohe, a journey which 
tal^cs at least two months. Hero the furs are exchanged for European goods, brought 
by boats, which have come up from Fort Garry or Norway House, and the boats, 
Iiaving exchanged their respective cargoes, retrace their steps. Tlie furs are taken to 
York Pactoty, in Hudson's Bay, and from thence are transported to London. The Eurojiean 
goCKls are taken to Fort Simpson, where they are distributed to the officers of the 
different forts^ who are thus enabled to pay their debts to the Indians, and moke 
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advances of ammunition, tobacco, hatchets, knives, blankets, and provisions. The metliod 
of paying the Company's officers has somewhat changed since the now rtgime came into 
power. Still, however, the chief officers have no fixed salary, being allowed a share of the 
profits. This has never for the chief factors been less than £600, or for the chief traders 
less than £300. The clerks get from £75 to £100 per annum; the postmasters from 
to £75; the half-breeds, uho take charge of the boats on their annual journeys, from £28 
to £45, and the ordinary labourers, or cogagetirs, £24. All these salaries arc exclusive of board 
and lodging. The ,w'hite and half-breed population of the Mackenzie district numbers 
about 1,000, and includes natives of England, Scotland, Ireland (very few), the Hebrides, 
and Canada. The half-breeds are chiefly Franco-Caniulians. The pure F*'ciich element is 
centred in the missionaries. There are ahuiit HhOOO Indians and Eskimo trading along 
in the Athabasca and Mackenzie district*^, but some of them also frequent the northern 
parts of British Columbia — especially since the Omincca and Pea<‘e Ki\cr diggings Lave 
been discovered — and the United States territory of Alaska. 

The ''limestone district in this as Sir John Richardson tells us, are 

especially w'cll wooded, but the w'oods are, of course, extremely stunted by the uortlieru 
blasts. Travel is not easy, and tlni diftieulty of transporting bupplies, &e., to thi^ far-away 
section of the fur countries is extremely great ; hence the prices wliich they bring. This 
question I have already discussed hriefl}, but a*^ it is little understood I may quote a 
passage from Major Butler, >vliich is thoroughly a ptopon of the jKiint wduch I wisli to iinpre‘-s 
upon the reader. "The earth/'' writOb the hero of " Akim-Foo/' "knows not a wilder spot 
than the barren grounds of Fort Providence. Around lie tlie dcsidatc shores of the (Ireat 
Slave Lake. Twice in the year news comes from the outside world — news many, ina .y 
months old — news borne by men and dogs through 2,060 miles of snow; and \el e\eu 
there the gun that brings down the moose and the musk-ox has been forged in a London 
smithy; the blanket that covers the wild Indian in his cold camp has been woven in a 
Witney loom ; that knife is from Slieflield ; that string of beads is from Birmingliam. Lt*t 
us follow one of the ships that sail annually from the Thames bound for the supply of thi^^ 
vast region. It is early in June when she gets clear of the Nore; it is mid-June when the 
Orkneys and Stornaways are left behind; it is August when the frozen straits of Hudson 
are pierced; and the^end of the month has been reached before the ship comes to anchor 
off the sand-barred mouth of the Nelson River. For one year the stores that she has 
brought lie in the warehouses of York Factory ; twelve months later they reach Red River ; 
twelve months later again they reach Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie. That rough flint 
gun, which might have done duty in the days of the Stuarts, is worth many a rich sable 
in the country of the Dogrels and the Louchaux, and is bartered for skins, whose value 
can be rated at four times their weight in gold ; but the gun on the banks of the ITbatnes 

and the gun in the pine woods of the Mackenzie are two widely different articlefi. The 

rough old flint, whose bent barrel the Indian will often straighten between the clrft of a 
tree, or the crevice of a rock, has been made precious by the long labours of man^ men ; 
the trackless wastes through which it has been carried; by winter famine of tho|Be who 

have to vend it ; by the years which elapse between its departure from the workshop and 

the return of that skin of sable or silver fox for which it has been bartered. They are 
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nhort’-sighted men who hold that heeaut^o the flint fjun and the sable possess such different 
values in Ijondon, these articles should also 2)0.s$css their relative values in North America, 
and argue from this that the Hudson^s Bay Company treat the Indians unfairly. They are 
short-sighted men, I say, and know not of what they speak. That rough old flint has often 
cost more to put it in the hands of that Dogrib hunter than best iinished central-fire of 
Boss or Purdy. But that is not all that has to be said about the trade of this Company. 



ON TME PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

Free-trade may be an admirable institution. ITnfortuuidely for the universality of British 
institutions, free-trade has invariably • cen found to improve the red man from the face of 
the^earth. Free-trade in furs moans dear l>eaver, dear martens, dear minks, and dear 
otters; and all these dears mean whiskey, alcohol, high wine, and poison, which in 
theiif turn mean, to the Indian, murder, disease, small-pox, and death. . . . Now, the 

Hudson^s Bay Company are in the position of men who have taken a valuable shooting for 
a very long term ol years, or for a perpetuity, and who, themupon, are desirous of preserving 
for a future time the game which they hunt, and also of preserving the hunters and trappers, 
26 
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who are Uieir servants. The free-trader is a man who takes his shooting for the term of 
a year or tv\o, and wishes to destroy all ho can."* 

Tlie names given to the forts express the minds of the men who named them— - 
‘‘ Kesoliition/^ Providence/^ Good Hc»[)e/^ Enterprise/^ Reliance/' Confidence.” 
The life of the ^‘wintering partners” was hard. “God knows their lives were hard. 
They eumc generally from the remote isles or Highlands of ScotlaiuL Tliey left Iioiue 
young, and the mind tires ^vhen it thinks ujKm the remoteness of many of these fur- 
stations. Dreary and monotonoub beyond words was their home life, and hardbhip was its 
rule. To tnivel on loot 1,000 miles in winter's darkest time, to live upon the coarsest food, 
to sec nought of bread or sugar for long months, to lie down at night under the freezing 
branches, to feel cold, such as an Englibhman in England cannot comprehend) often 'to 
starve, always to dwell in exile from the great world — such was the routine of their lives. 
Who can tell what memorieh of early davb in the far-away Seuttihli isles or Highland glens 
must have come to these men as the lempCbi swept the stunted ]»ine-forest, and the wreck 
and drift hurled aerosb the frozen lak**, where the dawn and the dark, se]nir.itcd by only a 
few hours' daylight, closed into the long, dark night. Pcrc‘hane(‘ the say age scene was lost 
in a dreamy vibion of some lonely Seottisli loch, some Druid mound in far-away Lewds, 
some vista of a fireside, when the &torm howled and waves ran Jiigh ujk)!! the beach of 
Stornaway.''t And dreary little forts '' they arc, in many cases only a few huts roofed 
with pine bark, without pickets, bastion, guns, or aught else tliat we associate witli a fort. 
Sometimes the anomaly of the name is too much, and they are called “ bouses/' or simply 
“posts.” The white fish (Ofre^onus (i//juh) is the staple of this dr<s»ry region in the winter. 
It is an inhabitant of all the lakes, and is eelebrated Cor the delicacy of its ilavcnir. Dr. 
King describes several Indian tribes as subsisting upon it ; and at many of the ft.r-trading 
{K>sts it forms the principal foou for eight or nine months in the year. It i'* a rich fish 
but so pleasant is it to the palate that instead of causing iji time satiety il bef'umcs day 
by day more agreeable; so much so, indeed, that thoM» who live upon it, 1 hough d<‘prived 
of bread and potatoes, never tire of it. When in season it is loaded with fat, jiartieularly 
between the shoiddcrs, where it forms a eonsiderable lump. The thick-walled stomach 
is considered a particular delicacy liy the rot/agenn. In October the “ atteliawnieg,” as 
the Crccs cull it, the hlanr of the Freiich-Canadiaiis, cpiits the lakes and enters the 

rivers to spawm. It somewhat resemldes a hearing, and like that lisli speedily du's when 
taken out of the water. It generally weighs two or three pounds, but has been known to 
attain to seven or eight. The fish are taken in yvinter with gill iietR. Holes are made in 
the ice wdth a chisel, at a distance of ten or twelve feet from each other, according to the 
length of the net, w'lion a line is passed beneath them by means of a long pole, apd readily 
conveyed from one lioli‘ to aiuiilier, with the assistance of a forked stick, until jA arrives' 
at the last. Tlic n(*t is then strung ujion the line, to the end of which a larg^ stoae is 
fixed, to keep it from expanding an<l rising from the bottom with every waft of th© current, 
as it otherwise would do. In overhauling or searching a net, the two extreme holes only 
are opened, when the net is veered away by one person, while the net is hauled ffom under ^ 


* “ 'Tho (treat Lono Land,** p. 2l3. 


t Butli r : *nuj Wild NorDi Land/* p. 94. 
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the ice by another. In an«:^ling for fish in winter no other process is required than that 
of cutting a round hole iii the iee, from one to two feel in JiametcT, and letting doAvn a 
baited hook, which should be kept in motion, not only for the purpost* ol*^ preventing the 
water from freezing round about it, but more readily to attract the attention of the fish.^^* 

Tlio “ barren grounds/^ or the strip of sterile treeless country along the north shores 
of the Iludson^s Bay and the coast of the Polar Sea we have already described (p. 20). 
It is almost entirely destitutf^ of wooil, the i>eaty soil only supporting a few dwarf birches, 
stunted willows, larches, and black spruces ; or when composed of cpiariz and sand, covered witli 
lichens. The Jakes of this Arctic portion of the fur-countries, even when completely land- 
locked, are stoekecl with tlsh, tlujugh, as a ruh‘, one lake discharges itself into aiiotluT, 
so that the lacustrine features of tluj barren lands are chains of narrow-linked lakes. The 
caribou, or reindeer, and the musk-ox, roam in great numbers rwer this tract, but the fur 
animals proper are rare, and the trade to be derived from buying skins from the forlorn 
caribou-eating Chipj)cways, who wander in a few scattered families over this region, is 
scarcely profitable onougli to ketq^ permanent posts iu it. 

^ The prairie region is Manitoba, long known as the Red River Territory. It is the 
richest and most inviting of all the old Hudson^ Bay lands, consisting as it does of ric‘h 
prairies, waiting for the plough to he run through them. Tliey were never really fur- 
countries — being kept for growing suppfics for the fur-traders, for killing buffalo to make 
pemmiean, and as a haven whore the wearied fur-tradiT and fur-trapper might retire in 
])eaoe to end his days in pursuits more or le^s agricultural. The population consists ehietly 
0^ half-breeds, but, as we bliall preseufly describe, is now getting settled up by Canadians 
and otlicr whites. British (''oiumbia, and the rest of British America, will form the subject 
of an early (»haj)tcr. Meantime we may conclude tliis account of the fur-coun trices i)roper 
by the very fitting remarks which Major Butler makes on the aspect of the prairit* region. 

The old chart ograpliers represented the centre of America as fille<l xAith a great ocean. 
They erred only, as Major Butler p<)ints uut, in the c* cription of the ocean which they plac(*d 
there. It is of grass, and the shores are the crests of mountain ranges, and the <lark 
pine forests of the Sub-Arcti<' regions. The groat ocean itself does not present more 
infinite variety tlian does the prairie-ocean of which we speak. In winter, a dazzling surface 
of purest snow ; in early summer, a vast expanse of grass and pale pink roses ; in autumn, 
too often a wild sea of raging fire. No ocean of water in the world can vie with its gorgeous 
sunsets; no solitude can equal the loneliness of a night-shadowed prairie. One feels the 
stillness, and hears the silence; the wail of the prowling wolf makes the voice of solitude 
audible; the stars look down through infinite silence u))on a silence almost as intense. . . • 
Some French writer, speaking of these prairies, has said that the sense of this utter negative 
of life, this complete absence of history, has struck him with a loneliness oppressive, and 
sonfttimos terrible in its intensity. Perhaps so ; but for my part the prairies had nothing 
terrible in their loneliness. One saw here the world as it had taken shape and form from 
the hands of the Creator. Nor did the scene look less beautiful because nature alone tilled 
the earth, and the unaided sun brought fortli the flowers'^ (p. 201). 


♦ ^‘Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean,’* Vol. i., p. 147. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Till. Pi R CoiiNTEIEf. ; The FcB .tVlOMAW. 

To enumerate the chief animals the skins of which have been cnii)loyed cither ns 
articles of dress or as raaterials to dworate the garments of civilised races, is not a 
very difficult task. Now one is in fashion, now another. In one year some particular 
animal is prized for its hide, and unless the fashion declines, the unfortunate idol of 
female vanity will get almost hunted to death. In a short time, however, caprice will 
reject it for another, and then the discarded favourite will have space to increase and 
multiply in the wilds which are invariably its home. Nearly all the mammals of the 
fur coimtries yield |)olfries." Even the birds^ skins find a market in Kurope and 
civilised America. The swans, geese, and ducks are of many species, and are found 
in enormous akuiulaiiee. In the winter they collect in millions at the mouths of the 
rivers, and wherever any open water is found. The .or is alive with their cries, and 
at any alarm they arise in clouds from their swampy feeding-grounds. Another most 
characteristic bird of the fur countries is the white-headtHl or sea-eagle (j). 1S5). It 
is equally familiar jierchetl on a rock on the shores of Hudson's Bay or Vancouver 

Island, or on the branch of a blasted pine in the heart of the (Continent, watching an 

opportunity to dart on the lish Avhich its keen sight may hii\o delected in the wafeis 
lieneath. It is, how’^ever, ajipliod to no useful purjKise, as are most of the other numerous 
birds found tli rough the wide stretch of North America, and which have been deserihed 
in many volumes.* Neither space nor the general interest of the subject will admit 
of any but the more important fur animals being de^Hcribeil in this chapter. Chief among 
these are the sables or martens. The true Russian sable {Mantel a ziMlina) is not found 
in America. The darker skins are much valued, these bringing three times as mu<*h as 
many of the jxiorer ones. In Henry VIII.^s reign the wearing of sable w’ius jirohibiled 
to all below the rank of viscount. In America an*, however, to be found several species 

of marten. Among these animals the jirincipal place is due to the Iludson^s Bay sable 

(Jf. Americana), of which about li,000 are annually bartered at the CumjmiiN's jxists. 
It is lighter in colour than the Russian sable, but nearly all of those which arc sold 
in the shops are artiiicially darkened in colour. It is in the highest order — like most 
furs — in the winter-time, when the lustre of the surfjice is great. At tlic commence- 
ment of summer the dark tijis of the hair drop off. This alters its colour to a pale 
orange-brown, little liistrou-%, and on account of its light colour, of little value. When 
Ixmght, the trader tests its value by suspending the skin by the tail, and seeing f*ow' 
the long hair falls back, revealing the fine downy fur Ixmeatb. In IHSO, at Cumber- 
land House, three martens were l)ought for a coarse knife worth a1)oui sixpence, -though 
the same skins could be sold in Ix>ndon for at least five guineas. In Vancouver Island, 


* Richardson: ** Fauna Doreali-Amorioona , ** Baud's Birds of North America, ** Ac. 
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owing to tlu* comparative warmth of the climate not permitting of a heavy growth of fur, 
the marten is worth little or nothing, I saw many in the vicinity of Brown^s Hiver, near 
the centre of the island (p. 197), but neither the Indians nor the hunters attached to our 
party cared much about killing them. On the other hand, those from the Northern Rocky 
Mountains are worth from fifteen to twenty dollars. Even in Canada there is a great variety. 
Skins taken north of the St. Lawrence in the Labrador direction are worth from 20tf. 
to 25s., while those of Now Brunswick are not valued at more than 5s. or 6s. Tliese animals 
appear periodically in vast numbers, whicdi the Imntcrs regal’d as presaging heavy falls 
of snow, and accordingly a good trapping season. They fec<l on mice, hares, small birds' 
egpfs, and ])artridgcs. They are found everywhere except on tlic barren grounds, to 
which, being arlxireal animals, thc}’ do not resort. Their ptTiodical disappearances are very 
remarkable, in s»o far that, w’here\er they go, it must b(‘ to some region where there are 
no fur-tnuling posls : yet no track has been found of their retreat. This lakes idace 
alxiiit once in ten years — with great regularit) — and the scarcity occurs simultaneously 
throughout the wdiole fur countries. They are caught, aceoitling to Mr. Berimrd Ross's 
description, in wooden traps baited with white-fish lieads, pieces of dricnl meat, or, still 
better, wdth the heads of wild fowls, wbhh the natives gjither f»)r the purpose in the 
autumn. When they are at their lowest ebb they wnll searcoly bite at all, henee it seemed 
as if ^'providence had implanted some instini’t iir them l)> wdiidi the total slestrnetion 
of their race is pre\enttxl.’' Tlu^y are not difficult to tarm*, and when enraged they 
arch their back and hi^s in a manner somewhat like the donu‘stu* lat. 

The fisher, black eat, or pecan (J/. Ptuftmifii) is another s]>ecies of marten. It is the 
Chippeweyan Thil dio, or great marten, and in appearan(‘e bears a strong family likeness 
to both the wolverine and its other congeners. Its habit aiul food are mneli the same as its 
relatives, and to a marten-hunter it is almost as great a pest as a wolverine. B(‘ing very 
powerful for its size, it will tear down the wooden traps with eas«‘, "Its regularity in 
visiting them is exemplary. In one quality it is, liowcver, superior to the wolverine, which 
is, that it leav'cs the sticks of the traps lying wdiere they were ]»lanted; wliilo the other 
beast, if it ran discover nothing In^tter to hide, wuU cffrAe them some distance off." It is 
easily caught in the steel trap, in much the sam(» way as foxes. About 11,000 is 
the average number imported from North America. At one time its tail vv^as vv’orth from 
6s. to Os., and formed a common ornament of the cap of the Polish Jew. It is now' 
only worth about from fid. to 9d. The fur, though coarse, is valued from its black colour, 
and bring al>out £1 each. Tlio skins of tame bhwk cats, vvitli the tail and cars cut off, 
have been imposed on people ignorant of furs as those of tlic "fisher" — why so called 
it is difficult to say, as it does not go near the water. 

The banm marten (J/. alfie^innm) and the stone marfam snrorujtt) ari Ixith 
European specicp, Tlieir fur, wrhen dyed, forms a near imitation to the best .sablA *lhe 
latter is often called the French sable, because the French excel in dving it of a jhatuml 
hue and gloss. By some naturalists — and not w’ithout reason — the American pine jmarten 
is looked upon as only a variety of the Silxjrian or Russian sable, and indeed some of the 
so-aallcd species are considered to l>e only climatic varieties of the others. 

The mink (Pulorim rison) is another well-known fur animal The American Bpccios 
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is said to bo dilEorent from tluit of Eiiroi>e, but by many the Mvslfla latreola of Norway 

is believed to bo identical. It is aquatic^ and an expert tisher, yet lives much up<.)ii birds, 

mice, and other small animals. It is easily captured by any kind of trap, and mure generally 
by what arc called ^^dea<l falh,” biich as are comiiioiil^ Ubcd to catch various fur animals, 
by making them pull a log or other weight down on themselves when they are lugging 
fit the bait. It is also caught in traps like tln»be employed in the eajiliire of the martens. 
In length it is twenty iui'li^js on an aviTage from the lij) of the nobc to the root of the 

tail, and the tail itself is about ten* niches in length. It i^ found all over the North 

American Continent, and though anoth(*r species {J\ myreaccn/ei) has been descrihod in 
AndulKiii and llaeliniaii's >vork on ^SVmcrieaii (iuadruped.s," it is probable that this is 
merely the common mink under three years of age.^ P. loiifjicaudo and 1\ Nuccboroccims 
are more doubtful. 

In 1S50, :iJ.5,()0l) wen* traded in North Ameri<a. Of late years it ha>s risen in price, 
and b«*veral ycais ago it rose from Is. to 1 or 1 Is. This was very fatal to the iniiiL — 
so fatal, indeed, that there was an attem])t to lireed it in domestication. The minkeries,^^ 

however, Hr. Rowan tells us, did nut pay, the fur of the tame mink being much inferior 

to that of the wild annual. 

The wolverine, or glutton ((Jiito In^cus, p. Kl^), has been the subject of endless 

misrepr&sttiualions and fables by the* carlitT writers, and its history is to this day 
biUTouuded with a goo<l di*al of mystitieation. The account in Goldsmith is probably 
the best and most innoeoiit summary of all the errors which had been w'litteii on it 

^j> to his time. Its habits are similar to tho'-e of the marten, but though, as a rule, 
it lives on Inids, hares, and iiuee, it will occasionally kill siikly or disabled deer. The 
chief thing remarkulde about it is that it fullow's the footsteps of the trapjKT to 
l>rey on the bans marten, beaver, or other animal that may he caught in liio trap, or 
to feed upon the bait ; or pi'rhaps it is directed h} scent to the trapped animaLs, as it 
is almost iraixissiblc to fully belic^ < in the muJ’igcuee of an animal which understands 
tlie mission of a hunttu*. The \ory strongest 'lichn or eoiiceakHl stores it will break 
into, and after satisfying its hunger it will carry idf all tlie pieces of meat to some 
distance, and then bury th<*m in the snow. ]Mr. Ross tells us that their hidden stores 
can be rceovercH.1 by following the aiiiaiars footprints, but in general they are quite 
uneatable, as the w'olviTine, to protect its secrc't hoaiils from the attacks of other beasts 
of prej, besprinkles all its larder plentifully its urine, which has a strong and most 
disagreeable odour, and proves a good prcser\ativc in most eases. ^^But tlie desire for 
accumulating property writes the eminont *.Ui trader and accomplished naturalist, w^lium 
wo have already qiiotwl, seems so dcepl} iraidantcd by nature in this animal, that, like 
tame mvens, it does not aj)pcur mu u to earc what it steals, so that it can evercise its 
fcArourite propensity to commit mischief. Au iustance occuiTcd within my own knowledge 
in which a hunter and his family, having left their lodge unguarded during their absence, 
found it on their return completely guttixl ; the walls were there, but nothing else. 
Blankets, guns, kettles, axes, cans, knives, and all other paraphernalia of a trapper s tent, 


• Uuoi; “ Canadian Eaiuralwt,** Vol. vi. (IbOl), p. 30. 
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had vanished^ and the frac'cs left by the beast showed who had been the thie^. The family 
set to work, and by carefully following up all its paths, recovered, with some trifling 
exceptions, the w’hole of the lost property. The damage which it does to a trapping-road 
is very great;' indeed, if the animal cannot be killed it is as well to abandon it, as it 
will not only break the traps and cat the bait or animals caught, but also, out of sheer 
malice, will carry away the sticks and hide them at some distance. To kill or catch it 
is very dif&ciilt. An old stager is a regular bugbear t4) the ^Indians. ^Master/ said one 



XLR THP IINX {Ivn7 C o ^ i a ) 


to me, in his own language, * I cari^t hunt fur^; the wolverine eats the martens and baits, 
and smashes my traps. I put a steel trap for him ; ho got in, but released himselC by 
screwing off the nuts lonfining the spring with his teeth. I set a gun; be cut the cord 
attached to the trigger, ah* my liait, and brofc the stock ; what shall T do ? ^ As the 
infallible strychnine had not then made its appearance in those parts, I eould offfer him 
neither advice nor assistance, and but little consolation.^' Its <*entre of range is in Che 
coldest portions of the North; it has even been known to visit Mehille Island, in Ia|i. 76®. 
The fur of the wolveiine is of a dark niif-lirown, and is chiefly used in Gcrmginy for 
trimming cloaks. 

^ The American wolf is found in several varieties — or 'tpecies, as they are called by 
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(Konte* They are shot, trapped, caught by pitfalls, and poisoned, especially by strychnine. 
Hie <ype of them all is the grey or strongwood wolf {Canh occidentalism var. griseus). 
There are at least five species of fox in North America, the black, silver-grey (or kit 
fox), and cross fox being varieties of Vulpes fnlvus. The black and silver-grey are highly 
valued as furs, the skins often bringing from £10 to £25, and sometimes even £C0 each. 
He therefore is a fortunate trapper who can bring to a trading-ix)st a few of these skins. 



IIUTJ.OCK TKAM ON “THE PL UN.'* 


It is seldom seen in this country, only the luxurious Russian nobles, and others of like 
wealth and taste, buying it. 

Foxes are captured by wooden traps, by gin or steel traps, by set guns, by snaring, 
by hook and line, by hunting, by unearthlrg, and by ice traps. Hook and line is 
an ojit-of-the-way method adopted for capturing a land animal. It consists simply in 
baiting a hook with a fish or otliei substance, watching the bait, and when the fox bites 
hauling it in and killing it before the fox has time to out the line. It is more a 

curiosity iu trapping,'^ than anything else. Icc traps are more successful tliMi wooden 
onesp A block of icc of some weight is tilted on end at an angle of about 45 A 
piece of stick supports it, the lower end resting on the bait. The fox enters the 
and in tugging at the ^it brings the block of ice dowui upon him, when it cither kiljs 
or imprisons him until the hunter arrives and gives the unwaiy Northern Reynard the 
26 
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coup do grace, if indeed he does not already find him frozen. The Yellow Knife Indiana 
and the Eskimo also adopt this method of capturing the white foxes of the shores of the 
Ai'ctic Ocean. 

The Canadian otter {Ltdru Cautidends) — “a magnified raink^^ — is also a vuluahle fur 
aniinah wliich is extensively trapped for its skin ; its llcsh being rank and uupalatablo. 
Unlike the beaver, when caught it does not leave its foot in the trap, and Obcapc. A good 
skin is worth from 20s. to 25&,, but there is nothing which varies more in price than furs, 
fashion being the main agent which regulates the fluctuation of the prices. 

The Lnira Culifornka is probably a distinct species found on the Pacific coast. Tho 
Chinese and Russians use the fur, but it is inferior to that of the Rriiibh otter, about 500 
of W'hich are annually collected. The 8ea*ottcr {Euht/dra murinu) is (piite a different 
and infinitely mi^rc valuable fur. It is found in the North Pacific, and will be noticeil in 
due eoui’se. 

The raccoon [Proegon iotor^ p. 200), and the lynx, or louji-cervier {Li/nJ Canademiit) 
(p. 200), wc can only mention as well-known animals of North America — a variety (/^ 
Ilernandrii) of the \‘oon being also found on the Nt/rili Pacitic shores. Its skin is now Httlo 
valued. The skunk {MephitU Amcncana, o(Cideidafif> and licohr) may also bo passt»il here as 
liastily as the reader, if he were wuse, would pa^s this enfant dn diuble — as the vot/ageun call 
it — in its native haunts; while the herds of buffalo which riiam the great centlal plains of 
America are toi> w^ell known to need more than a mention in this place. Tlu‘ musk-rat, or 
musquash {Fiber Zlbetiem and F, OHoyomensis)^ is more interesting. It forms ‘Miouses''' 
something like those of the beaver. The Indians kill tliem by spearing them through the 
walls of these houses, making the approach cautiously. Their flesh is eatiMi by the trappers, 
but it is not to be eommende<l. There are at least four varu*tii»s of it — the l)luck muscpiash, 
the pied musquash, the white musquash, and the ordinary brown one. About one million 
skins are annuall}’' traded over America, but sin(*e it has ceased to be used a napping for 
huts it is not so highly valued. It is also used a& a *Mad;y% fur,^’ but the skins, though 
very pretty, are not worth more than Ifid. or Is. in Canada. 

The btoat, or ermine {Mudela ennined), is probably a.s well known in lairope as in America, 
and its fur is also extensively used for the less» expensive deM riplioii of trimming. In the time 
of Edward III. it wafi, howrever, restricted to the llojal Famil}, and it i^ still the fur with 
which the robe.-% of judges are trimmed. The black S 2 x»ts arc sutqdied by tlic animals^ black- 
tipped taiU. Miniver^' is ermine studded with black sjtots made of the sjciii of the black 
Astracan lamb, and w'orn by people of certain rank on Stat4* occa'-ioiis in England. In 
summer the skin is brown, and of no value. It is only in the winter or white coat that it 
is called ermine by the fur-traders, and knowm in commerce. In the time of Chaflcvoix it 
was exported from Canada, with other small furs, under the title of menne^ pelleieriipi. It is 
everywhere numeious, but very few are now import e<l into England, tlie value t>ou]g so 
trifling us sc-arcely to repay the cost of coUcction. In »Siberia and Norway, however, they 
arc a considerable article of trade, being taken in the former country in traps ba^cd with 
flesh, while in the latter they are, aceonliug to Dr. King, either shot with blunt utrows, or 
taken os garden-mice are in England — by a flat stone ])rop|)cd up by a baited stickji which 
falls down on the least touch and crushes them. In winter^ of unusual severity it is said 
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to migrate^ but generally it prefers, if within reach of a fur-po&t, to domesticate iUelf in 
the trader's house, where it may Ik* heard the livelong ni' 4 ht pursuing the J/w-y /eiicoj)U8, 
or white-footed mouse, on which it feeds. On the northern sh^)res of Smithes sound the 
officers of the Alprt and found greal numbers prejing on the*lornming, and in 

their turn were devoureil by the snowy owl (p. 137). 

^ Lynx, wt» may add, is u^ed for eloak-linings and facings. The demand is considerable, 
and the animal is only referred to for the sake of de&eribing the ine<lieated cabin iu wdiieh 
it is caught, in d^scnliing which we .shall borrow' the notes of Mr. Bernard Ross, on the 
fur animals of the Ma<*kenzi(* Riv< r district. It is the moot cflieatious method of 
capturing the minimal. A round iii(*lo'>iire of some three fed in diameter is made of 
small w'illows or branches of tree*^, loo‘-el\ planted in tl\e snow, and about four feet high. 
Tw'o entrances are left at the o]>positc side&, each ljtte<l wuth a snare. In the centre of 
the iiiclosure the uu'dicatfMl skin is idaeed, inserttd in a cleft stick about eight inches 
distant from the snare. The snare is more commonly tied to llie middle of a loose stick, 
about thirty inches lung by three in diameter, and wdiich is supiHjrtcd on tw'o pronged 
branch(‘s set on each side of the entrance. When eirciimstances are favourable, the 
Mosaing^pole ' is sometim<*s used, and it is the most certain fashion. The animal, on 
eoenting the castoiciim, inserts its head, or sometimes its fore-foot, into the noose, which, 
owing 1^ long I’psonthe lvn\V ears, remains securely ou the neck wdiPii once passed 
tborc. After enjoung and rolling itself in the perfume, it moves off, but on finding the 
stick tliumping after its heeds it becomes alarmed, and makes for the nearest w'oods. The 
stick soon cateluN lu the bushes, au<l in a short time the animal, instead of cutting the 
J^iiie, strangle'*-^ iKelf, or, if caught by the paw', remains fixed until the hunter arrives to 
give it a roifp (U //yv4v. Ou senne occasions it will gam the toi> of a lofty tree, and on 
springing ofl’, to rid itself, as it fancies, of the stick, it hangs itsedf in a suiierior manner, 
and puts the tra|>j>er to the trouble of cutting dowui the tree, which is generally a large 
one.^' The* lynx is also \ulu(»d as an article of food 1>otli }»y the Indians and the winterers.*^ 
The bc^aver is also atti acted b} its ca'-toreum quite surely as the l}n\; hence the trapper’s 
alfirmation of an^ tiling being very certain is that it is ^^sure — sure as beaver medicine.’' 

The bea\iT {C Ctinadf^/isis^ p. Ill)) w'^as at one time the most im|x>rtant of all the fur 
animals. Owing to its low price, it ikw' ranks among the l(»a<?t ninjiortant, and as the 
habits of the animal have been often dcM*ribcd, among others by the author,* it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon its natural history, about which much uonfecnse has been 
written. When the ]>rice fell, the animal was getting extinct. It has now*^ multijdieil 
again; Imt of lati years, owing chie(l> to the growing scarcity of other furs, beaver 
has again been rising in price, 'flu* country is also getting oj)ened up, so that w'o may 
soon exi>cet this ns wx'll as other ^ to have an enhanced value. 

The habits of the w’csteru (Paeitic) beaver are, 1 believe, different from those of the 
beXver as found in Canada and the country east of the Rocky Alountains, though 
the^ species bcem the same. I have ne\cr heanl of the niech-plastereil, dome-sliaped 
house in the former region, though all writers agree that they arc found in the hitter 


• “Journal of tlio Linnoan Soiioty*’ (Zoology), Vol. x. 
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part. On the western slope of the Rocky Mountains their houses/^ when they have 
any — for they sometimes live in holes in tho hanks — look like a large bundle of 
sticks thrown on the surface of a pond or still river-reach. They, however, always, 
when necessary, eriHjt dams across streams. This is done for many reasons — to deepen 
the water round their camp, enabling them to dive and so escape, and aUo to float down 
trees thpy may have cut on the banks, as a i>rotcctiou against severe winters which would 
freeze shallow water to the bottom, to prevent their beds being flooded, and therefore 
to equalise the height of w'ater throughout the year, and, aceoidiiig to Mr. Rowan, 
''for the amusement it aftonls them/^ If there is likely to hi^ a freshet, they will cut 
on opening in their dams, and so lot the water off. 

When forced by the w an^nsUfe to live on beaver while exploring the 

interior of Vancouver Island, we used to break dowrn their dams — and that, even wdth the 
aid of the axe, was no easy matter — and shoot the beavers out i>f ambush when they came 
down stream in a hurry to see wdiat was the matter. It was cruel sport, but the Ininter^s 
life is not, at best, a very humane one, and hunger generates a loose C(k1c of morals. 

For the trapping of beavera 1 must refer tlii‘ reader to Mr. Itowaii^s work on 
Canada, the special treatise by Mr. Morg.ui, and to iny own pM]>er and the rid’ercLces there 
given, only cautioning him that he must not believe all he hears about the bt‘aver. It 
is an intelligent — very iutclligeut — animal, but it is not biiperhuinan m its wisdom. It 
W'cighs, w^hen full grown, over JO lbs., and its flesh, wdieii smok<d, is by no mesins 
contemptible. In the Iludsoii^s liay Territory — that was —we have seen that beaver is 
the standard of trade. In former times it w'as al«>o the eurreiiey of the backwoods settle- 
ments of the United States and Canada, and to this day it forms tin* crest of the yoiiii^ 
Dominion. The beaver has also influenced the physical features of the countries it is found 
in. Some of the smaller lakes and many of the meadows in tho heavier country' are due 
to them. " First of all, the small brook is dammed ; by and by the dam be(*omes solid, and 
forest trees take root and grow^ on it ; as other outlets of the water occur thiijr are 
closed by these indefatigable w’orkers, till at length the i>ond assiiraos the propirtions 
of a lake, and remains fur all time to attest to their powers. The inea<low's arc formed 
by the draining of tlie lake.s. The beaver hiw left more permanent and enduring monu- 
ments of its existence^ on the surface of the country than the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Canada have left, or are likely to leave.^^ * 

The black Ixjar (rrstt9 Amerii*anii^)y ixa\\ its variety the cinnamon laiar, ranges over 
all North America, as does also the grizzly (l\ hornMU), The Polar bear is limited to 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean (Plate IIL and p. 137). The first is chiefly a vegetable 
feeder, and unless when the female is guarding her young, is very harmless. The 
on the contrary, is about the most ferocious animal on the American continenti and ia 
avoided rather than sought after by the hunter. Brown bears are numerous in thl wilder 
sections of Canada, in some parts of which a reward of three dollars is given I by ihe 
Government for every one killed, on the ground that their extermination ia dlaizable^ 
owing to the damage they do to flocks. 

**The Emiarant and £^porUmao in Oanada,’* by J. J. Jlowoa (1876), p. 376. 
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By S 013 A 6 tho '^barren ground bear {U, arcfttji) is bcHovod to bo different from tbo 
grizzly. It is ceitainly identical with the bi-owu bear of Kuroj>c. The skins of tlio bears 
are nseil for making rugs and haranier-cloths, and m America for sletlgc-rugs. 

The deer nfe not fur animals i)roj)er, but they are nexertlieless cliaraeteristic members 
of the North America fauna. 

'The moose (Mcef Jmericttua), the largest of the family to xvhich it Ijelongs, is fouiiyl 
over most of the wild portions of nntibh North America, tliuiigh rarer on the western side 
of the Rocky Mountains than in the eastern wooded regions. It ft by no means an 
elegant-looking animab and has the appearance of an immense Roman-nosed horse/' with 
a long flexible upper liji, which forms a movable snout, like a short proboscis. It is 
hunted in March and September. It would be useless to follow it when the snow is soft, 
as it can then wade through it without diflicultv, but when there is a thin crust on 
the surface this greatly impedes the progress of the animal, as it has to lift its feet 
perpendicularly out of the snow', or cut the skin around the shanks. Their sense of smell 
is so acute that to fi*et near their '^\ard" it is neivssary to a]>proacli them like most 

other deer, against the wind. The slfghtO'^t croak of a iwrig will startle and alarm them, 

when they instantly start off on a long trot, which the\ neviT abate until fatigue wmpels* 
them to give in. If a large dog be' usihI to hunt them it xvill be soon trampled to death, 
^xccortlingly, several small turs are usually employed. They do ii»>t .iltaclv* the moose, 
but annoy it by snapping at its lieeK. If pressed, the male usually lights, thus giving 
t^he hunter time to come up and disjiatch it while it is occupied wuth the dogs. Sometimes," 
writes Mr. Kendall, ^^they are kilU*<l after a run of an hour; at otlnu* times von may run 
.^11 day, and have to camp at night without a morsel of provisions or a cl(»ak, us overythiug 
is let go the moment the moose starts, and you arc too inu(*li f.itiguotl to retrace your 

stejig to procure them. Your onlj resource is to make a good lire, and comfort yourself 

upon the prospect of plenty of moose meat next day. As soon .is tho aiiirnal linds lie is 

no longer pursued, he lies down, and the next niorniug he wull he too stiff to trav^ far," 

Generally a male, female, and tw^o f.iwns are lound m a yard. In September it is 

also killed by two persons selecting a moonlight night to go out along the borders of a 

lake ill a canoe. They then imitate the cry of tlu nude, which, je.doiis of intruders, 
rushes down into th^ w'alcr. AVhcii it comos near they lire, and if it he not killed 
outright they follow it in the woods to wdiuli it has taken itself next day by means of the 
dripping hlof)d. Its flesh is good, thougli coarse, and k toiigluT than any other kind of 
venison. Ihe nose and tongue are the tit-bits. 

The barren ground reindeer {Tamudus air(icin) U another typical animal of the fur 
countries. a. 

The woodland caribou (Rnngifer Oarilfon), another species of n*indecr, is found in tiabrailor^ 
Northern Canada, and over the continent to British Columbia. Its name I^s been 
applied to the celebrated gold-<Hggings of that name in British Ccliimbia, on ai^ounf of 
the discoverer finding reindeer near William's Creek. It is different from the |!uro))ean 
species, though, like it, it travel*^ in herds of from eight or ten to two or three hundr^. The 
Indians kill them with bow and arrow, or gun, take them in snares, or spear 'them in 
crossing rivers or lakes. The Eskimo also trap them in uigenious traps made of ice or 
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They are so easily approached and slaughtered that an Indian family will, it is 
sometim(>s kill two or three hundred in a few weeks, for their fongues alone. 

The wapiti, or Canadian stag {Elapkm Canademn)^ is known as the on the Pacific 

coast, where it is found abundantly, and highly valued for its venison. *lts magnificent 
antlers average thirty-five to forty-live pmnds in weiglit, but will iiften attain to a much 
greater size. They sometimes measure six feet from tip to tip, and eleven inches in 
circumference above the burr. 

Of the deer we*need only mention rtie common species Vinjmianu^^ the white- 

tailed deer (C. leucurm)^ the mule deer {C, macrotn), and the black-tailed, of the Pacific 
slope {C. Coluw9lanuft), 

There are various species of fur seal used, the hunting and nature of which we shall 
have occasion to speak of by-and-by. The hair seals are chiefly used for making leather, 
and liave no value in the eyes of the fur merchant. Hares, Chpecially the white Arctic and 
Alpine species, are used as linings for cloaks, but though beautiful when dyeil, are not durable. 
At one time they were much used as a substitute for fur, but this emjdoyment of them 
is now nearly discontinued, llabbit skins are also clyed to imitate other furs. They are 
^ ^Iso u.sed %y hatters, and by the Poles to line their coats and c'loaks. Squirrels of various 
species are cLissinl among the fur animals, but are chiefly in d«^mand for Russia. About 
15,000,0^1) ^£fto sold. Several of the better class are dyed to imitate sable. They are made 
ink) boas and muffa, and the hair to a small extent is employed in the manufacture of artists^ 
pencils. The fur is light, and tolerably durable. The badger, l)otli the European and the 
American species {Tat idea vnlgansy T, Aaierietnia, and T. LafjraJorica), are classed amongst 
coarser fuis. The hair of the European species is, or was, however, chiefly used in 
^is country to make shaving-brushes. 

These are the principal fur animals of America ; but though the bulk of our fur*' comes 
from that country and {Siberia, yet we are not dependent solely on them foi tlie supply. The 
fitchet, or polecat of Europe, the kolinski of Northe’’»» iVsia, the nutria, or coypou, of Buenos 
Ayres and Chili, the hamster of Central Europe, the ^ rwit/ky of the South-eastern territories 
of Asiatic Russia, the chinchilla of South America and Africa, the ordinary domestic cat (bred 
in Holland for that purpose), the ojKissum, the iiasyure, or Austrsdian cat, the goat, sheep, 
the marmot, the colobiis of Afiica, the Diana monkej, and even tithrn, are known in 
commerce. But it Mould be foreign to our plan to desewbe them now’^, more cs))ccially as 
we may have occasion in due time to touch uxk>u the animals whieh supply them, as they 
come before us in tlie countries in which they are respectively found. It may, however, be 
convenient to proseni in this place a brief synoptical summary of the whole fur-trade, more 
especially as an opjiortunity to do so wull not occur again. It need •-carcely bt* remarked, after 
what we have said, that all of the furs . umcrateil arc not tound in the /itr counfne^ of America. 
It is difficult to present tables ^bowing the prices pakl for furs in different parts of the fur 
countries. These vary slightly at different times, hut still moiv so in different localities. 
Above all, the prices w’hich the furs bring in England differ \cry wddely year by year. I have 
been unable to obtain any very recent tables. However, the following, wdiich was c*ompiled 
nearly forty years «fgo, is valuable, in so far that it exhibits the price of five principal fujs 
in a palmy ** epoch of the fur-trodc, and is useful as showing the relative value of the frirs 
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** in the countiy ** and m liondoni and also the proportionate value of one fur to anotlier. 
It was obtained from official materials^ and relates solely to the region east of the Bocky 
Mountains embnu^od in the ^'Rojal Licence of the Iludsou^s Bay Company. At that time 
the Wejjtem District was alnu»st a imoffitita . — 
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The following Ifet ot tlu nnmlici^ of the chiet fuis impoited into England is only 
approximate^ ab is diawn up fiom mateiiaK obtained at \arioii^ date'» within the last twenty- 
five \ears — Raccoon, 52.J, 000 ^ bea\ei, 00,000 , chinchilla, Sf;, 000 , hcai, 0,500, fisher, 11,000; 
red fox, 50,000, cross fox, 1',500 , siKer fox, white fox, 1,500, grej fox, 20,000; lynx, 

55,000; martens, 130,000, mink, 21*5,000; musk-rat, 1,000,000, ottoi, 17,500; fnr seal, 
15,000; wolf, 15,000, stone and Uiiini marten, ’*2,000; squirrel, 3,000, f*00, fitchet (polecat), 
65,091; kolinski, 53,410, eimine, 1^7,101.; rabbit, 120,000; wolverine, 1 1,200 skunks 
1,200; sea-otter, 100 Of course, a large pio]»ortion of each of these furs is exported. For 
instance, in a list published in 1851, it was reported that no woKeiine, skunk, or »ea-otter 
were used in this countiy. Up to the time of the Great Exhibition m 1^51, motley was 
also an unknown fur. But at that time, according to Dr. Lankester, some black inonkiby sktns^ 
begging to the genus Colohvn, attmeded the attention of a London fur-dealer, inuch to 
tile misfortune of the ape family. Since that date they )<ave had little peace, and haw 
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^ boon killed by tens of thousands in the Africian foie*5ts. But the negroes, boin^ thus induced 
to make war with monkeys^ ceased to soiiie extent to do wai ainon^ tlieriiselvcs, and being 



able to sell the black skins to J^agland, had not (he s.une temptation to stdl th^dr black 
brothers to America Purs are all brought to this eouiitrv unprepared, bu( in the trade are 
divided into felted furs and dressed fuis. The former are used for hat- making, and aroeonfided 
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to a few animals which possess hair fit for felting. Hare, rabbit, noutria, beaver, &c,y 
are the chief ones employed j but the demand is not nearly so extensive as it onee was, as 
silk is found to be a much more economical material for hat -making than “beaver.'^ The 
particular furs ifi demand in the chief fur-consuming countries of the world arc shown in 
the following table, to which the same remarks apply as the others : — 
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ITie tricks (»£ trappers in America, and of fur-dcaleiv in Kngland» would lead ii^ far besich* 
our subject. Suflice it to say that both are not unknown. When b(*a\er is valuable, th'i 
former were in the habit of rubbing l»lood and sand into the llesh sidt* ol tlie skin to w^t*ight<*n 
it. To blacken fox-skin is a lucrative bit of knaver\, and if skilfully dmit*. has been known, 
even in mcKleni times, to impose on men by ik» inean.s in tlicir novi(iat(* in fur-trading. To 
sew the head and tail of a valuable fur on to tho IkkIv of a similar, but niu<‘li loss valnable 
one, is likewise an ancient fraud on \cr> \oung traders. The fur “ manufacturcj’s are 
ak(» in their own way not ignorant of the truks ot tradt*; buf space will not admit of 
touching on this branch of our suhjer-t. The fair wi'arrr?. of fni-s may, however, rest 
assured that thev are^rmt always wearing the skin of tin* animal \\hi<’h the label professes 
it to bo. Heaver is often passed off btr seal-skin, and the sable, of the is not 

invariably that of the zoologist. 

The Hudson \s Bay CoiTH>fmy have, or liad, sales of their fur-> three time’- in the year. 
In January the vshc-heai's and mu.-.quash from (’anada, liabrador, and IIiulK)n*s Ihiy are 
dis])Osed of. In M.arcli, hears, foxes, <»tters, w'olves, fishers, martens, and iniiu>r fuis from 
the same regioii.s, are in tlie market,* wliile in September the pidtiy from Ndrth-Wost 
America is sold. The other fur comjianies follow* suit. Hie prices vary mneli fjpoin year 
to year. For instance, raceo«)ns have heon as low a« Cd., and on one o(*easion, whd^i fashion 
made a demand for them, they ran up to .58s. each. * • 

I have WTittcn so miieh aliout the trapper, that the reader might he s]>antl anything more. 
However, in concluding W'hat I h«ive to say akuit the wide and interesting fur (^)untric8^ 
an& the varied and valuable fur animals, I may be allowed to end this chapter with n passage 
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from Mr, Rowan^s work relating to trapping life in Canada. It expresses so well what 
I had intended saying, that it is only just to give it in the words of the writer who 
has anticipated me in the publication of it ; — 1 suppose there is no man who has more 
pity wasted ujioii him tliaii the solitary trapper. In the opinion of thos'h who are unini- 
tiated in the mystery of woodcraft, he is the most wretehed of mortals. For months 
jind months^ often for a whole year, he lives quite alone in the forest, or else with one 
oomradc only. He does without the comforts of civilised life, and the pleaisures of society. 
He has no church t*) go to on Sunday ; no doctors to i>reseribc to him if ho is ill. 

In fact, in the opinion of the gregarious city man, his condition of life is little, if 

at all, better than that of a jiri.stmer in a dungeon. Bui there are two ways of looking 
4it most bubjeots, and the trap|H‘r’s life is no exception to the rule. The forest is the 
trapper ^s home; there are all IiIm friends, not human only, but not less dear on tliat 
account. He thinks, and I who have tried the life fully enter into his feelings, that 
there is no mode of e\istenee so enjoyable as that of the trapper in the Canadian forest. 

He has no church near, it is true, but it by no means follows that he has no religion. 

On the contrary, there is a religion in the pine Toivsl. Nf»where else does he feel so 
• utterly ffliJ entirely dejx'iident on the Giver of all good. He has no doctor to consult, 
but, except in eases of a<‘cident, he never w’^anls one ; there is no bad ilraiiiage in the 
wo(m 1 .. ' bad snv»ll, no bad ventilation, no epidemics ; he has a daily and nightly 
tonic in the bmcing air; and the pure wMter is the best of medicine. He has no 
time fur dyspepsia and its companion the Gdues;^ his fare is simple, but his ap[>etite is 
good; and on his fragrant bed of boughs, after his hanl day^s labmir is over, he 
<»leeps the sb cp that tin* city man could not buy for millioub. To liiiii there is no 
lom*liness so unbearable, no "solitude sso w^earisoine, as the solitude of a great city. True, 
in the latter case he sees thousands of his felK»w-crcatures e\cry day, but of what use are 
they to him, or he to them '' If, while gajung in amazement at the human hive, he 
happens to get run over liy a cab, one or twro inKs^ors-by may turn round to look at him, 
or even say, M^oor fellow !^ but that is all. T»v y, in the trapjxjrs opinion, the loneli- 
ness of the city is infinitely more oiq>ressivc than that of the forest.^* Mr. Rowan 
says, and after some little expenonce of tiie same life I can confirm his remarks, 
that when the fur seaM»u w;h ended, he w’as quite sorry to say» good-bye to the old 
smokc-btaiiK*^! eiimi]i that htul been his home for lU'arly ten mouths, and on his return to 
^civilisation he felt shy as a bea\er/' and often caught himself involuntarily looking 
on the stivets fi)r ‘‘trails/’ One wonl more — and this last w’ord to the fur countries 
Applies to most of the wild count ries we fh.ilt j^j^ve }et to traverse — it is a mi 5 ,taken idea 
that men lose bight of each otlier in the wilds ef America.^' I was never so much 
impressed with the smallness of t' * world as w'hoii 1 was a vagabond there. I was 
always coming across men in British Columbia or Oregon, whom 1 believed to lie in 
Hudson's Bay and Mauitdia. \ears after I used t«> almost dally mec*t in the Strand, or 
in {tegent Street, the friends wdiom I had bidden good-bye to at Fort Rupert or at Rogue 
River. The truth is, in an unjieopleil country the men to be kejit in view are few. In 
^ great city, or in a thickly-peopled laud, your next door neighbour is a stranger to you* 
lienee the seeming paradox. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

« 

The Dominion of Canada: Ontario; QiEBEa 

Up to the year 1867, Canada was at once a vague and a eircumscribed term. It was vagucf 
in so for that the jurisdiction of the undefined territories of fhe Hudson's Bay Company 
were supposed to belong to it, while in reality the 'colony had little, if any, power in the 
fur countries. The State was strictly applied to the provinces of Ontario and Onoboc, or in 
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other words to Upf>er and Lower Canada. In 18t0, they were unitcHl into one colony, though 
afterwards they separated, only, however, to heconic mem hers of the coiife<lcration brought 
about in 1867. Gradually the Hudson Bay Territories came under the control of Canada, 
then British Columbia was addtd, then all the maritime colonics, with the exception of 
Newfoundland, until at the present time the whole of British North America— NewEoimdland 
excepted — is classed under the name which heads this chapter. It was first explored— one 
might almost say discovered— by Jacques Carter, in 15^35. From 1608 to 1759 the feountiy 
was ruled by the French. In that, year, however. General Wolfe struck the first blow At 
Gallic dominion, and in 1703 Canada came under British rule. At that time it cobiprisod 
part of what is now the United Slatas, but in 1783 the sites of the after stales of Miifnesota^ 
Wi^sonsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, were surrendered to the young Attieriean 
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Republic, ^en, in 1867, the eastern portion of the country confederated under the title 
of the Dominion of Canada, while owing allegiance to the JSiiglish crown, and receiving a 
Governor-General from the mother country, it became to all intents and purposes inde- 
pendent, and now governs itself by institutions mainly modelled on those <rf England. In 
a short time it has absorbed the other British colonies, and in the course of a few years 
v^e cannot doubt but that this young and vigorous offspring of Britain will rule all 
America north of the boundaries of the United States. Tlie present provinces arc Ontario, 
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Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, British Columbia, 
and the great undelinml hunting-grounds of the Iludson^s Bay Company, which we have 
already described. These are known for convenienoe' sake as the North-West Territorv'. 
Each of the provinces has its own Lieutenant-Governor, and Chamber of Legislature, and 
each sends representatives to the dominion Parliament, which meets in Ottawa — the 
capital. It has— comprising all the male British inhabitants between eighteen and sixty 
^more than 43,000 militia, and the uueleus of a navy. Its area is about 3,500,000 
stjuafe miles— or only (>00,000 miles less than that of the whole of Europe, and excluding 
Alaska, which should rightly belong to Canada, over 400,000 miles larger than the United 
States. The census of 1871 shows a population of 3.576,656, so that if we now estimate 
the population at four millions, it will not be too great a number to fix it at. Ontario. 
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for instance^ increased in ten years at the rate of 16*10 per eent.> Quebec at the rate of 
7‘2U, New Brunswick at 13-38, Nova Scotia at 17-^1 — or take the country as u whole, 
at the mte of 12-80 per cent., though it is believtH] that it is now even greater. Tho 
area of the prsviiices and territory, as given in official documents, is as follows Nova 
Scotia, 21,731; New Brunswick, 27,372; Quebec, 103,355; Ontario, 107,780; Manitoba,, 
17,340; British Columbia (including Vancouver Iblancl), 220,000; Prince Edward Islan^, 
12,173; and the North-West Territory — much of which is useless for settlements — about 
2,750,000 square miles. The pojmlatioii of the vario/is province^ may bet taken as follows : — 
Nova Scotia, 387,800; New Brunswick, 285,777; Quebtv, 1,1 01, .576; Ontario, 1,620,850; 
Alanitoba (in 1870), 11,853; British Columbia (estimated), 50,000, which, however, includes 
Indians, who are in the majority; North-West Territory, 28,700, an estimate which com- 
prises the aborigines, who far outnumber the whites, and Prince Edward Island, 01,021. 
Forty-five religious and iiTeligious deunmiuations are given in the census of 1871 as 
dividing amongst them the population of Canmla. Though some 5,000 people claimed 
to be without creed/' yet only twenty classc<l thcmst*lvcs a\ovvcdly as Atheists. Of 
these, nineteen were in Ontario, and mo in Quebec. Ab tlic Frcncli population of Quebec 
is almost invariably Roman Catholic, it naturally follow<j that this n^ligious lurtly- has the* 
most numerous adherents in CaJiada. Next in point of numberb come the Metliodists; 
then closely following on them the Presbyterians and Episcopal iaiib. Tli(S*e j^re only 

alx^ut 1,200 Jews — a fact which, as in the corresponding cubC of Scotland, speaks cither 
strongly for tho acuteness of the other inhabitants, or the poverty of the country - -and 
but 70,800 Quakers. The Swedenborgians number more than 3,U(U), the I’^ni versa! ists 
al>out a like number, while thirteen of the iuhabitaiits of Ontario were, in Isi ], Mov 
hammedans. The origin of the population of the colonial off&hoots of lingl.ind ib iilwa}s 
carious to study. Accordingly, when we look at (’anada from this point r>f view, we find 
that the Mricans in Ontario were 13,435; in Quebec, il8; in New Brunswick, l,76l; 
and in Nova Scotia, 6,-^1 2. The Dutch in Ontario were 10,002; in Quebec, 70S; in 
New liriiuswick, 6,001 ; and in Nova Scotb, 2,S6S. Tlie Englibh numliercd in Ontario, 

130,120; in Quebec, 60,S22 ; in New Brunswick, S3,59S; and in Ni>va Scotia, 113,520. 

The French w^ere in Ontario, 75,383; in Quebec, 020,817; in Now Brunswick, 11,007; 
and in Nova Scotia, *4?^, 833, There were 158, 6(»8 (lermaiis in Ontario, 7,063 in Quebi'e, 
4,478 in New Brunswu*k, and 3 1,01-2 in Nova Scotia. Of (ireeks there were 7 in 
Ontario, 7 in Quebec, I in New Brunswick, and 27 in Nova Scotia. There were 
2 half-breeds in Ontario, but none are record^sl from tho cdlun* three jirovinccs brought 

into this computation. These are, we presume, lialf-breisl Indians. If so, the statistics 

are ciTOiuKias, for throughout Canada there are many such, though, wo iiresume, they 
did not ciioose in the census so to describe tlieni.selves. In Manitoba the majority of 
the population arc of this ela.ss, and in British Columbia and tho North-West 1|*eiTitory, 
they are also numerous. Tho native Indian.s number in Ontario, 14,lSk ; in Quebec^ 10,8413; 
in New Brunswick, 1,3S6; in Nova Scotia, 1,765; in Prince Edward Island, ^323;^ in 
Manitoba and the North-West Territory, 28,300; and in British Columbia, 28,500^ There 
were 8 Hindoos in Ontario, and 3 in Nova Scotia. The Irish were as usual nkimcrons^ 
though the greater portion of them are Ulster men, or ScotchJrish, as they are usually calledi 
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the bulk of the Irish emigration finding ilH way to the United States. Prom the Emerald 
Isle there were accordingly in Ontario, 559,1 W; in Quebec, B;3,17S; in Now Brunswick, 
100,043; and in Nova Scotia, 02,S51. Italians usually love balmier breezes than tlios>e 
of Canada, but still tluy muster even in our North American territories, where they form 
a useful industrious class. They were, in 1871, in Ontario, 301; in Quebec, 539 ; in New 
Brunswick, 10; in Nova Scotia, 15:i. Russian and Boles numbered in the four provinces 
respectively, 39'2, 180, 1, and 28; the Scandinavians, OSO, 151, 200, and 283, though of 
later years a smaU* Icelandic immigratfon has to Iw* added to these figures; (he Scotch, 
328,889, 49,458, 10,858^ and 130,711. The Spanish and Portuguese were 213, 112, 223, and 
251 respectively 1u Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The Swis^ w'crc 950, 
173, 61, and 1,775. The Welsh w^cre 5, 282, 283, 1,09(), and 1,112 respectively. There 
were other nationalities represented, but the above may be expected as fair Ksjjec-imens of 
the origin of the Canadian jieople — a people which is being continnalh rer ruitixl from Eiiro])c', 
but has hitherto shown none* of that tendene> to die out when left to itself, whicli 
cthnologi^sts declare is evident in the United States, where the native families- arc .small in 
proj)orlion to those of the forcignei^s. 

* The frade of Canada is rapidly on the increase. In 1^67 the cxjxu’ts and imports, 
including those of Newfoundland, amounted to 139,202,615 dols. ; and in 1873 they 
had leacftc^k ^he potent ligure of 235,3(11,203 dols., or almost doubled in six jears. The 
re'^mie for 1872-3 was 20,118,572 dols., while in 1807-S it was only 13,087,928 do]',. 
49 cents. The expenditure in 18r»7-S w’as 13,186,09i dols. 90 cents. In 1S72-3 it was 
20,751,120 dt Is., 20 cents, [t ought, however, to he remarked that in the years 1872-3, there 
wa.s a deficiency nf 037,513 dols. 21 centb. The net debt of tlie Dominion in lS72, deducting 
assets, was <s2,187,tl7i dol^. The net debt thus amounts to 21 TZ dols. per bead, and the net 
interest to he paid 1*20 dols. per head. It ought to be remarkixl that of this debt of (5uiada 
not one ci*nt w’as iiic*urred hv war or other worse than useless expouditure. It was all incurre<l 
for the construction of public W'orks, of the greatesi -ervicc to the country, which add to the 
revenue, and as the population increases, will still ooro he of value and profit to the jyoung 
eountrv. Among the most magnilioent of these public w’orks are the inter-colonial raihvay, 
the system of canals, and *^the construction of other w'orks for communication across the C<»n- 
tinent,'* such as the Canadian Pai^itie Raihvay, wdiieh has, how'ever, notVet (1S771 been fairly 
liegiin, and w’lll take more tliau one generation — in tlie present aspect <>f affairs — to complete. 
As a further eonirihutitm to an estimate of tlie material prosperity of Canada, we may add that 
while in 1 SOS the paid-up capital of all the <*hartei’ed banks of Canada comi>elled to make 
Cts return w^as 28,529.018 dols., and the dej) 0 -u- >0,108,530 doU., in 1S71 they stood at 
respectively 00,413,415 and 78,790,307 dols. In 1871, tijere wwo in the Post Office Sa\iiig«i 
Banks, 8,587,305 dols.; in otlier (jo\».iiment Savings Banks, 2,958^170 doK 39 cents; and 
in Jhe Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 1,739,721 dols. 59 cents — in all, 11,312,213 
dole. 45 cents. The eombiiied Government and Bank circulation amounted, at the end of the 
fisarfl year named, to 40,833,301 dols. 

Having thus briefly sketched the general aspects of Canada, so far as figures admit of this 
'being done, we rauiy now, before describing the country in its general relations to the 
gQOgmpher and settler, make a few remarks on each province separately. Some of them wo 
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have already referred to in our account of the fur countries, where it was necessary to 
describe the aspects of the old Hudson Bay Dominions, now included under the rule of the 
Dominion. 


ONTARfO. 

In many respects Ontario is the best, as it is the wealthiest, and most thickly-populated 
of all the Canadian i)rovinc«>s. Its climate is mild enough to iavour wheat and fruit-growing, 
and the great lakes in the vicinity, as well as th^ St. Lawrence, with its system of canals, 
enable its products to lie carried fur wcstwaitl into the United Stales, and soiithwai'd and 
eastward into the other provinces, as well as to sea, without being ever nnshippoil. The great 
expanse of water inodilies the summer heats and the winter colds. At‘(*ordingly, Ontario is 
essentially a country of agriculturists. Of it.s area of more than 10(),0(K) square miles — or 
about the same as that of Great Britain and Ireland — three-fourths ai-e suitable fur agneulturc, 
though at jiresent only about one-quart <‘r is under tillage. Mr. Rowan, to who.sc ae4*<>unt 
we owe most of our inform.ition, consi<lei*s Ontario the Wst {K>sition of Canada for a farmer. 
As 3 "et land is so plentiful that only the best portions of the country are seized upon for 
settlement. A's it gets more ^^i^)pltd up,*^ sections now despised will he occupied. At 
present there is no trouble in any of the pnnineob for a |w'r^ou of some capital <o obtain a 
jiartially cleared and feneetl farm, without being con>jH‘llt‘fl to res<»rt to tlic backwoods, and win 
a home from Nature for him&elf. The original settlers m Ontario were not, take them one with 
another, good farmers. They foun<l the soil virgin, .uid when < learcil of hush, eapable of 
producing excellent crops of \\ln*ut. Wheat at*i‘onhnglv tiny grew', and grow season after 
season, until the soil was exhausteil. They had no idea 4>f rotatniu of crops, or if they had, 
they found it easier, and at that time cheaper, to exhaust tin* soil than fo ri*lieve it by less 
lucrative harvests, or were unable, when it was “ w'oru out/Mo put baek ag.im into it, by 
means of manure, the dements of which it had been robbed A(*cordingly, they moved 
elsewhere to renew the .same w^asteful system. Thus tluir farms may he often ha4l <*bea ply. 
These are no doubt for the time exhausted for wheat, but witli the expenditure of a little 
money on manure, and care in grow'ing other crops, they may 1 h* al^\avs lirought Irack again 
into a high state of fertility. 

In addition to the crops with wdiich we arc familiar in England, Ontario produces others 
W'hh'h we usually associate with a .semi-tropical climate. For instance*, among her products 
the Lake province can lioast wheat, o;its, rj'c, barley, jsitaioes, turmjis, j)ea.s, beans, clover, 
and grass, which grow side by side with maize, graix»s, j)eaohcs, and pumpkias; tobacco 
also could be profitably cultivated. 

The eounlr}" is w^ell adapted for stock raising, and ae<*ordingly Ontario blends large 
quantities of butchers^ meat into New JCngland, and to the Kastern provinces of tho> Dominion, 
where lumbering, ship-building, fishing, and such-Iikc maritime pursuits so ctagross the 
attention of the inhabitants as to leave them little time for farming. Cheese exported 
from Ontario to the extent of some tw'o millions of dollars per annum, and fruit is grown 
very plentifully. Peaches, apricots, aud nectarines ripen in the extreme siuith^, and west, 
and orchard cropi and strawberries are grown on a large scale, as in all the large towns 
there seems an almost inexhaustible demand for this fruit. 
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Sweet and water melons ripen iu every jiortion of Canada — not in the fur countries 
proper — and in Lower Candida every garden p)sse6se& cpiatiliiies of citron and musk melons 
of a size to which tlie forced fruit of that name could scarc'cly attain in England. The 
gooseberry does not, however, prosper in the provinces under description. Thfiugh agriculture 
is the chief oi»cupation of Ontario, yet boating on the lakes and rivers, and lumbering in 
the forest, are cngaf»ed in by some of its luhabihintb. Iron, silver, and copper mining also 
gives some employment, but the absence and conseipient cost of coal will alwajs be a great 
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drawback to this indiistrN. (Jaine abounds in the ioreslN, and iish lu the lake&i. Toioulo, the 
chief town, and the seat of the Vroviiuial (io\ i»'ment, ha*^ a jwpulation of ncarU 5b,OOU, 
and is a well-built exceedingly pleasant city with gen d public buildings, and an exeelleiit 
university, which, under gorid manage lenl, and the eontrol of e\eu a moderately intelligent 
minister of education, might lieeomc a seat of learning which would not only attract Canadians^ 
but oven the youth of the neighbouring Uniteil States. At present, howTxer, it requires 
a thorough remodelling both in its external and internal arrangement^. Ottaw-a, the capital 
of the whole Dominion, is another of the Ontario towns. It has an inereasing jyijiulatiou 
of about 22,000. Before it was selected as the <‘apital, on account of its central position^ 
add its distance from the frontier, it was called Bytown. But since its elevation in the sodal 
28 
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scale it has wonderfully progressed. The Governmeiit buildiugs ai*o handsome^ and finely 
situated on the summit of a rocky bank overlooking the river, ullbrdiiig a fine view on the 
one hand of the Ottawa River foaming through <‘ouutloss little wooded islands, dashing itself 
over the falls; on the other of a fine reach of the river which presents itself. All around, 
as far as the eye can reach — and this is a long way in the clear climate — is the great 
forest in its glory of colour and form. It i^^ os yet a city in jirogress, but already 
there are signs that when it assumes form it will be a solid, substantial, and even handsome 
town. ** Ottawa has some resemblance,'^ writes Mr. Rowan, to the country seat of a 
rich English nobleman, who.sc house is liosjiitably filled with pleu'-ant peojde, while his 
park stretches far around him in the midst of a quiet rural landscape, but there is one 
great difference between the two. In an old country, side by side with iiiinieuse wealth 
and excess of luxury, squalid [Xiverh'' and extreme w^aut are always to bo seen. It is a 
significant fact that in Ottawa all the public buildings found in English cities exist, all 
but one — ^and that is the |)Oor-hoiisc. 

Man seized upon that beautiful work of nature — the (^haudicre Falls — and turned it 
into a ten million horso-ptiwer saw'-mill. The beauty of the fall is much iinpuired, but it is 
a wonderful sight to see the logs drawn out of the water b\ the whaler into twenty different 
saw-mills. Each log is first squarcnl by one saw, then cut into boards by jimdlier. The 
rough edges are, not wasted. (Irculars whisking nmiid wutli inconceivable /.ipidily rip 
them up into thinner Ixwirds. Even the e<Iges are utilised, and made into Uths by a very 
ingenious process; nothing is wasted but the saw’du*?!." The lowui is very cli'anly, every 
house being providcnl w'ith a hose, with which the door-stops, pavenicuts, and window's are 
watered and w'ashed in dirty weather. The jniblic conveyances are excellent, and even 
gaudy— “ skeleton Lord Mayor's coaches" thc\ have been called — which are gre*’ fly affected 
by the lumbermen w’hen they come into town out of the backw’oods for tlicir j>oriodical 
**spree.^' The petroleum wells of liambtou yield* lt)() barrels of crude oil per day, and the 
wells of Upper Canada altogether over barrels per week. The caiutal now enqiloyed 

in the trade is upw'ards of Jb2,()00,000, and the oil region of Ontario is behoved to be very 
extensive. Money is, hov\ever, dear — with good security bringing mght to ten per cent.— 
so that this acts as an obstacle to the development of the rcsoun cs of tin* country. 

Land varies in price fnuu 2s. to Ids. per acre, according to situation and soil, but 
Government lands — generally very far in the outer world — can be liouglit in Canada at 
an average of 4s. per aero, though even this is an unnecessary expenditure on the hardy 
immigrant's part, as the Government has certain regulations by which lands can be pre- 
empted" without cost to the cultivator. But as a score of y cllow’-covered pamphlets 
describe the method in which this can be d ne, it is unnecessary to occupy space w'ith it. 
In Ontario every head of a family is entith>d to 200 acres of land, and every ad|ili arriving 
in the province at or over eighteen years of age, is entitled, without distinction of tex, to T-OJO 
acres of Government land free of payment. When we have to speak of eniigration to 
Canada, we shall describe more fully the conditions demanded of the occupicrii of these 
free grants, as well as *Hhe Settlers^ Homestead Fund," by which settlers on Oovernmout 
iapds are aided by being advanced the cost of a habitable house bv tin* Goveriiliieut, at a 
cost of not more than £tl Is. lid. sterling. There are stiil in the hands of the Government 
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largci traetH of uncleared lands to the extent of 77,GOG,4-()() acres, of which 25,297,480 
are surveyed. The price varies from tcnpence, in the Algoma district, to fifteen shillings 
in more ac^cessihle regions. 


QrEBKC. 

• This old home of the French habit ani ft — ^the polite old Seigneurs, who live under their old 
laws under a strange sovereign, and while different in manners, thoughts, and religion from 
the rest of their fellow-subj(‘ets are yet loyal British subjects — is a province scarcely so 
valuable to the agriculturist as Ontario. It has an area of 200,000,000 acres of land, much 
of which is fertife and capable r»f cultivation. The climate is, however, even better than that 
of Ontario. All the ordinary (*cvcals and grasses grow to perfection, while Indian com is one 
of the most common crops. Tomaloes also grow to j)crfection, and it may l)e mentioned, for 
the sake of comparison, that in no part of the United Kingdom will cither of the two latter 
crops ripen in the open air. Its great forests also supply much of the " lumber of Canada, 
and though it has no coal, yet the great supplies of peat aid in supplying the place of 
the former. The fisheries are of immense extent, and very valuable. They supply a great 
material of export, and breed up a hardy race of seamen. The cod-fishery of the Lower 
St. Lawrence employs a number of small schooners, and a good deal of fishing is also done in 
open boiltsf A fishing village on the shore of the St. liawrenee has a peculiar ap{)earance 
fn>m the eod-drying jilatforni^ or stages, which look like great ladd(‘rs, 'Mjung side b) side in 
a horizontal position, some three feet from the ground. Tliese platforms are covered with 
layers of green bougie, on llio lop of which the fisli, when split and salted, are spread to dry 
in the sun. In the front of eadi cottage, w'here one expects to see a garden, there is instead 
one of these stages, redolent of cod-fish.^' Each boat, manned by tw^o men, will take in the 
course of a year alnml ]G,000 eoJ. Yet the tisliermon are generally poor, the "tally system 
being litTO as elsewhere the ruin of the labourer, while the employer grows rich on it. The 
florsev merehaiits are the dnet bujers, .uul there bein * scarcely any competition, the buyer puts 
his own price on the lish, and finds it lo his mtcrcsv (o keep the improvident fishermen in his 
ilebt. The result is that Ihe men are little Kdter lhaii bondsmen of the Imjors, being in debt to 
them for their boats, fishiug-ta(*kle, and even their clothes and proxi'^ions, and sometimes even 
for their houses and potato gardens, ''fhe great River Tiaw'renee run^ through this province 
from the head of ocean navigation to the gulf of the same name, thus giving the counti^" a 
most commanding commen'ial position. The sumery on the banks is always pleasing, and 
sometimes even magnifieentlx grand, especially among the thousand islands. The climate is 
very healthy, the xvintor being (»old and the su miner of alxuit the same average warmth as that 
of France. The dryness of the winter air I’ciiders the frequent (‘\trcmo cold of that season not 
nearly so unpleasant as it w'ould othciwdsc be, xvliile the snoxx’fall is even weleomod by the 
fymtnov as forming a w'arm covering for the ground, and enabling him to drag his firewood and 
other " produce to market with case on sUhIs. On the other hand, while the climate is in 
winter not more severe than that of some of the Western Prairie States in America, the 
summers are freer from ague, xvhich is the scourge of most parts of the American Continent 
below a certain latitude. Quebec and Alontrcal, both old French toxviis, and still maintaining 
a good deal of that Old World appenrauec which is so rare in America, are the chief cities of 
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the proviiico. The fii’st, whieh has a jwpulatum of 75^f)00^ is tho eapitul of the province, while 
the latt4‘r, with u popnintiou of 1 60,000, is the tH)mniercial nietroiuilih, and, imleeil, the oluef 
port Id British North America. To travellers from Euroj>ej Quebec will always have the 
greatest interest. It has historic associations which ft‘w (»f the other Canadian towns possess, 
and the man must he delicieiit in '^entiinenl who can \ isii the hcii»lil.s of Abralniin, or walk under 
the shadow of its hatllenient^, without memories thiit take him far haek to the da}s wlien the 
Briton and tlie Frenchman fought here for the luasten of the New World. Quehts* is essen- 
tially a French city of tw'o huiidml years ago. The* further one tr.nels west in America, a« 
Mr. lUwvan remarks, the more Amenean do the eities heeonn*. 'I’lie new mushroom towns are 
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redolpnt of the soil; they were foutulcd, iiamcfl, and jieopK-d In the new nation which has taken 
root in the land. On tl>e other hand, the old oins arc the work of nien wlu» carried to them the 
thoughts and the skdl*)f the old old world lieyond th(> sea. St. John’s, Newfoundland, tho 
most easterly of them, looks like some Irish tow'U, the dirtj irregular htrecls and neglected 
iroHoirs having an only too distinctly Milesian aspect Here is the British jioHeeman, and 
his prey, the Old World beggar, wdiile the stray jiig, which wanders aliout b«‘mingly quite at 
home, brings into the mind of the ncwl, -arrived visitor a flood of recnllci tioiis of t|ic Green 
Isle. " From the flagstaff of the city,” wrifa j one of the most observing of its visitors, 
a spot to which every newly-arrivwl immigrant or tourist naturally tunis his steps, p, magni- 
ficent panorama presents itself to the eyes. Tho old city nestles close under the giiis of 
citadel, as if for protection. A dozen steamers lie at the wharf close under the rampartaj and tho 
sightseer can look down upon the decks of forty or fifty large sailing ships lying at Anchor 'in 
the stream. Opposite is Point Levi, with its acres and acres of floating lumber, and ita high 
lands, which, in the old wars, were out of range of the guns of the citadel, but which in these 
days of improved ordnance could command them. But up the river and down the river, what 
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glorious views i what an expanse of blue water and glorious sky f what masses of rock and 
forests, with tlie rugged and sharply-dclincd Ijanrentwle mountains in the background, rising 
apparently sliecT out of the water ! There arc not many cities in the world so favo\ired. But 
every one to his taste. Yankees look on ^ Queebec/ as they call it, as a miserable place, a 
'finished city/ a place that <loes not go abeiul. It is, in fiwt, an Old World city, and as 
such inexpressibly refre.shing to the Old World tourist, whose eye is wearitnl of the levdi 
uniformity and terribly regular n'otungular cities of tlie We^t.., It is devoutly to bo wished 
that no improving TjohI Ma^^or or energetic municipal council will ever try to adapt Quebec to 
the sealed pattern of American cities. But even if they ilid their worst, I fancy that Nature 
would thwart them. The old war-worn ramparts of the citadel are crumbling away ; peace 
l)ears hanler upon them than war. One cannot h<*lp thinking that tlie richest country in the 
world might well afford to keep such a fortress in repair. . . . Thtw is no city in the 

New World that has a more interesting history of its own than Quebec. A monument to 
the memory of Wolfe and Montcalm rc^minds tlie visitor of a passage in their history. 
On one side is inscribed 'Wolfe,^ on the other ‘Montcalm/ Nothing nioiv; but what a 
glorious junction of names, tsjual honour alike to victor and vanquished ! 

Montreal is al>o an extremely interesting city. But there the tide of life moves 
more rapidly, and the signs of tlie old Frencdi times are fast dibappoanng under the 
influence of modern progre.ss. Hero and there a* quaint old building; a stveet which 
reminds one of pre-Haiissmani(* Paris; and (he endless Frcndi xianios arc now the chief 
features which Temind.s the visitor that here he is treatlmg a city of Fnnice^ 

The island of Montreal is really a garden, and betwef^u !M<>ntreal and (iiu*bcc there an* fcrlil^ 
districts richly cultivated, and containing many prosperous settlemciils. Below QuoW 
the soil is poorer, the people and the sea.si»us shorter. The woodeil lands— esi»ecially 
if covered with bard wood timber — make good farms nhen cleared ; but then, though easily 
cleared, they are not so desirable as those which comprise timbered ujdand and " intervale,^' 
or meadou’s which yearly dcld excellent crops of hay, without any fnriher lalxiur — a 
matter of great importance in a country like Canada, where the winters are long. In 
Quebec district the backwocwl settler may be probably seen to l^etter advantage than in 
most other parts of Canada. Ilis ''clearing,'^ and fir'jt attempt to found a home for 
himstdf, must to the thoughtful traveller be objc<*ts of cxcef*ding interest. '' If ujqiroached/' 
writes Mr. Rowan — and 1 quote tliis on the whole most autlioritatlv<' writer on (^aiiada, 
a.s expressing what strikes me as a most graphic* ]>icturo of the difficulties of a pioneer 
of civilisation, in the words of one who gained his knowdcilgc first hand, wliich the author 
cannot pretend in this case to do— ‘‘from the side of a forest, the first sign of civilisation 
is the sound of the cow'-bclls, w'hicli are strapp*d to the necks of the cattle to enalile their 
owmers to find them. A good-toned 1 h* 11, on a still day, can he heard two or thflee miles 
off. The roads leading out of these liack settlement, s arc of tlie ver\ roughest depcripti#n 
in the summer, but in winter, thanks to the snow, are level and excellent. coursej 

as the settlement improves, the roads improve, and in a very few years the Wl^settleris 
home of lo-^y is in the centre of the settlement, accessihl'' by good roads, and possessing 
evejy advantage. For the first seven or eight years tlio back-settler lemls a hard life. 
Having chosen his land, and purchased it (one-fifth of the purchase-money being paid 
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down, and the remainder in four annual instalments), he proceeds to huild himself a 
lojj house, about IS feet by 20 feet, which ho roofs with split ])ine or cedar ('shingles^). 
Externally, these lug huts arc of the roughest description, no tool bcdng laid upon them 
but the axe. Internally, however, when the good woman is tidy, they are comfortable 
enough. The back-settlor, thougli content with a log hut himself, puts u]> a more pre- 
tlJntious building for his hay and his cattle. His barn is generally built of boards hauled 
from the nearest saw-mill, aud rooAtl either with bliingles made by liib own bands, or 
with spruce bark. These buildings are sltuah^d in the centre of an opcMi space in the forest, 
from which it is fenced off by tin* halt-burnt poles, arranged in what is commonly called a 
*ripgut^ fence. Tlio crops — [xitatoe^, oats, and buckwlieai — grow in patclu^ amongst the 
black charred stumps, and glow so well, too, as almost to hide the latter, Ihoiij'h they are 
two feet in height. Outside the fence the back-settler^s stock remain about tin* neigh- 
lx>uring forest, where 1 am afraid iiutot of his leisure time is taken up in hunting for them. 
But, indeed, his leisure moments must Ikj few, fur a back-settler has to turn his hand 
to everything. lie must ho his own ciirponter, his^ own blaeksinlth, &c. ike There is 
no division of labour in the backwoods. The man and woman of the house do everything. 

• The knowing old settler never breaks his back in tearing a green stump out by the roots'. 
Ilis ojjvrandi is somewhat as follows: — In winter, when he has the time to spare, 

he chops if few acres of forest, haulinjJ oil* the suit wood for log*s^ fence rails, &c., and 
the hal’d wood for iiring, Tlie waste wood and branches he makes into piles, and burns, 
when dry, in the sjn-ing. In the space thus cleared and burnt, he jdants potatoes with 
tjje hoe, here and there, in little lulls »mong the stumps. In the following year he sows 
grain-seed and lays it dowm as i»asture. Mter seven jeurs the hard wood stinnpH are 
Totten, and come out easily. The jane, owing to its resinous nature, does not rut so 
quickly, and gives a little more trouble. The laud is now ready for the plough, and in 
the eighth year he lakes a crop of wheat off it, and brings it into reguhu* rotation. Say 
four acres of forest are chopped every year, he w! thus have (after the seventh jear) 
ten acres of new land coming in each season, viz., five of burnt land for jiutatoes, and 
five to stump and plough for wheat. The virgin soil needs no manure, and yields 
magnificent crops. When the settlor has new laud coming in each year, he, from time to 
time, lays down portions of his longest clean'd land in permanent pasture.^' Ilis life is not 
all roses; ami, indeeil, the roses are something he lives to enjoy in the future. The 
venomous Hies, and the mosquitoes, next to the woful lack of cash,^' are his greatest 

ti'Ottble. But even then he has his consolation, for the greater his clearing becomes, the 
less do these pests annoy him ; they disappear with the forest. In the high lauds they are 
not so bad, but in swamjiy ground *hey are all but intolerable. In the valley of the 
Metapedia, the writer whom 1 liave just quoted mentions that he has known families absolutely 
^roifted out of the country by the black flies. The cattle are also not exempt. The 
caribou fly, ‘Svhoso bite is only a shaile less severe than that of a dog,'^ greatly annoys 
them, until, to obtain relief, they imitate the moose by plunging into the lakes and rivers, 
^ and there remaining during the hot ijortion of the June and July days. But the backwoods 
have their eoiupeusating advantage. In the winter the settler is sheltered from the blasts^ 
ani he has always fuel at his hand to warm himself to his heart's content. Uis life is 
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one of toil^ but it is one of hope also. Every day he devotes to labour brings him a day 
nearer to his goal of independence. Every hour's work be spends on his clearing makes 
him a richer man, every acre he ploughs, every stump even he takes out, makes his farm 
more valuable. All his work bears fruit, and at the end of ten or fifteen years it is 
wonderful to see what a transformation the industrious bnck-settler has made in the hole 
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he has hewn out of the primeval forest." Tlic nide log hut in time gives plaipc to u more 
elegant and commodious mansion. Nothing is more common than to see onj the farn^ of 
a successful settler a handsome liouse, and a little way off the rude little log icabin which, 
in old times," gave him and his family shelter. And 1 may add, nothing is liore common 
than to hear the substantial farmer in Canada or the United States talking almost regrot* 
fujly of the happy days he siient in the old cabin, when he was poor in gold, but rick in 
hopes, and in all that makes life tolerable. 
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Jjnnd in Quebec— -or Ijower Canada, or Canada Kast, as the people still fiMuiliarly call it— 
can be bought at prices varying from 15s, to 2s. f»Jd, per acre, imyable by five instalments, 
• one of which is duo on the day of purchase. Indeed, this price is equivalent to giving away 
the wild lands, for the sum exacted in the form of payment will really hardly pay the cost of 
surveying and making roads. In the valley of the Saguenay is much good land. The valleys 
the Matawan, Matepediac, and Ottawa may also be specified as districts in which the 
intending agriculturist can secure a settlement. Most of the places are tolerably remote from 
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the old settlements, for it is almost unnecessary to say that the best land is not. the kind which 
remains longest unoccupied. However, remob’iicss becomes soon a comparative term. Roads 
and railways arc rapidly made, and the settler, who a few years ago was in tlie woods, finds 
himself near to a rising towm, and oi. the line of a railw'^ay which skirts bis farm. In Quebec 
ijpr<|ythce there is what is called the homestead which first originated in the United 

Stages, and is now found in most parts of the country. This is under the protection of a law 
by which a certain portion of tl>c settler^s prox)erty is exempted from seizure for debt for ten 
years after ho settles on his laud. The law is an excellent one when so framed — as I believe it 
*generally is — ^to gtant necessary protection to the enterprising settler without at the same time 
destroying his credit. It has, however, this disadvantage, that it often is only a cloak &r 
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a Iswitidling gettl^r snapping his fingers at his first creditors, and in thit respect is tha 
antipodes of the English law of distraint, and the corresponding Scotch one of ** hypothec/^ 

In Quebec, though the greater number of the peo])le are French, yet both the English and 
French languages are spoken. Canada, indeed, presents the 8j)eclacle of more than one million 
Frenchmen — or people of Gallic descent — living quietly and conteuttxily under British rule. 
But it must be remembered that these are not Frenchmen of to-day or even of the last 
generation. To them all Republics — first, set'ond, and thin! — are equally unknown. The 
second Empire they know as little of as the first. In a word, they aift Frenchmen of the 

ancien of the old monarchy — ^and to-day they speak a dialect which their fathers 

spoke in the time of Louis Quatorze. They have, therefore, only a sentiniental feeling for 
France. Pew of them ever saw the fair land, and, alK>ve all, they know when they are well 
off. 'they are protected in their religion by the Government. They have their own schools, 
and their own priests, and live undei a primitive sacerdotal rule, which appears strangely out 
of place in the New World, but which is mightily convenient for a lazy politician who 
wishes a seat without the nuisance of having to canvass in person the votes of his 
constituency. It must, however, be* acknowledged, that on the whole the priests vote 

for their flocks in the best possible manner, and j)ossibly even belter than the lattei 

could do through their individual units. To^ the Froneh-CanaJian Canada is all in all- 
He may emigrate to the United Stales in search of high wages, but be rarefy settles 

there; just as the Frenchman of old Finance always longs, when ho has made a fvw 

thousand francs, to return again to his own sunny native land. But it is the same with 
all the people of the Dominion. 

In 1873, 9,000 Canadians returned from the States,^' to again settle in the provinct's 
they had left. ^ 

In 1759, when they passed under British rule, the fVcnch numbered 03,000. 
At present their descendants, by the census of 1871, arc 1,082,9 lO, and as the 

changes in Franco have held out inducements to the inhabitants of Alsace and 

Lorraine to emigrate, it is possible that the j^opulation of Quebec will be reinforced 
by a considerable contingent from the annexed ])rovince8. As the darker side of the 
bright picture of the Frenchman under British rule, it must be acknowledged that they 
are excessively igiirmint, and that the prie3!»ts exercise an iron rule in controlling 
education, and in levying the tithes and other Church dues from its adherents. Quebec 
accordingly preserves the last remnant of a State Church in America, and some of its 
sees and conventual institutions are extremely wealthy. The French in Canada also live 
under their old laws, except in those cases in which they have preferred to substitute 
the English criminal law and trial hy jury for the old arbitrary rule of intendants,^^ 
and such like representations of the despotic French monarchy which existed prior 
to the Revolution of 1792. In Qucl)ec, it may ho added, are found jthe greatest^ 
number of owners and occupiers ot laud under ten acres, and under thrf influence of 
old custom, and the French Uw of inheritance, a continual subdivision of 9ew heritages 
is going on among the members of a family. The effect of this isi pointed out 
in the remarks of a correspondent regarding Ijovter Canada. He obserrea, that for. 
sdme distance below the city of Que>>ec, and bet^reon that place and |ilontreal, on 
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either side of the St. Lawrence, but more especially on the south, a stranger cannot fail 
to be struck with the number of small homesteads scattered all along, giving almost th^ 
appearance of a village street. This arises from the old French law and custom of dividing 
the property, on the death of the fatlier, equally amongst all the children ; \lie consequence 
being that, in the course of a few generations, a large farm becomes cut up into a number 
of homesteads, each scarcely capable of supporting tl^e family residing upon it, and too 
small to admit of fiirtlicr severance. The habdauiy or French-( aiiadian farmer, knows no love 
stronger than that for his home. The pla<*e where he was born, though affording a slender 
livelihood, is dearer to liim than all the world. In vain for him has the magnificent West 
been opened up— his dreams hover round his own fireside and his church; he asks no 
better lot than to live where his father lived, and to die where his father died. Happy 
in his simplicity, he ccqiies no man^s improvements, and imitates no person’s mode of 
living. Ilis life, his food, his enjoyments are all regulated by the opportunities of the 
day. Politeness is a trait, moreover, native to his character. You may enter a hahitanV^ 
house — always clean, with flowers in the window, and walls well whitewashed — and though 
the man may be the poorest in the parish, you will he ret^eived with so much ease and 
frankness that you can wdih dilfii^ulty believe such people have always lived in such a 
place. ^ You may speak execrable French — many English people unfortunately do — and 
make mMakes that would oxeile the risibility of a .saint, yet joii never see .a smile on the 
fate of the hahifanf, nor even on the faces of his children. Of ctiurse, after you go aw^ay, 
they enjoy the fun amazingly. Your religion, your jKilitics, or your country may, from 
accidental circuinslanees, bo distasteful to him, yet as long as }ou are under his roof, you 
never hear a word that could liurt jour feelings. In enterprise, in boldness of thought and 
Action, the hahdanf is far behind the rest of America; in opposing the introduction of new 
improvements and in\enti<Mis, ho is hehind the age; but in politeness and good bi*ccding 
ho is iinineasur.ibly above any similar class on tins continent. Up to 185 !■ the seiguorial 
tenures of old Fraiiee prevailed, aud their iiiili eiite is still so far felt that in Quebec 
holders of more than 200 acres arc also more ooi imon than in the other provuices. 


CHArTEH XII. 

The Dominion op Canada; Nkw Brcnswick; Nova Scotia; Prince Edward Island; 

NEWFOrNDL\ND; MANITOBA; BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The province of New Brunswick has a population of 286 , 000 , and an area of 20,000,000 acres, 
or deducting St. John, the capital, about one person to every hundred acres. It is 210 miles 
long and 180 brood. It has a coast -line of alxnit 500 miles, indented with numerous bays and 
inlets, and is intersected in every direction by largo navigable rivers. It is thus larger than 
Belgium and Holland united, and about two*thirda as large as England. Generally* it 
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ia a flat and undulating country; on its north-east coa&t, from the Bay Cbaleur to the 
Nova Scotia boundary— 200 miles— scarcely a hill flOO feet high existing. Skirting the 
Bay of Pundy and the St* John River there are some elevated lands, but the only 
mountains worthy of the name arc those bordering the province of Quebec, where oval- 
topped hills range, accoixling to a Government report before us, from 500 to bOO feet 
in height, clothed with lofty forest trees almost to the summit, and surroimded by fertile 
valley and table land. The country is healthy in the extreme — the ranges of climate 
being in the interior from 92® alwve zero to » Is® below it— but tlic days during 
which the thermometer falls below zero are rarely more than thirty. In April snow 
disappears, and in June the apple trees are in full blossom. In August early potatoes 
are brought to market, but it is not until September that cereals are ready to be 
Cut The autumn is, however, a long and pleasant season in New Brunswick. In 
November there is usually very wet weather. By the end of the month the rivers 
ate closed, and by the middle of December a Ganinliun winter has fairly set in. 
It would, however, be a mistake to say that it a farming country , little or no 
emigration goes in the direction (;f tins province. Nine-tenths of it aio still forest; Iicncc 
^Mumbering" is one of the chief industric*8 of the lounti*}. Probably this lact, muclf 
more than the unfavourable character of the country itself, is tht‘ reason why farming 
is not more pursued. It is not their p(*' to follow a laborious (ailing* at Atich money 
is made slowdy when occupations invohmg no doubt greater risks, but at the saitie 
time quicker returns, offer attraction to the hardy colonist'^. Accordingly, lumbering 
and ship-building — though the introduction of iron ships has unfa\oiirabl> affected this 
occupation — command the attention of the greater pari (ff the population. As railwajs arJ 
now spreading over the liroviuce otJier industries are s])nnging up, and in time farming-^ 
even though its operations ha\e to Ixi coinprcs«-ed into six or seven months — will also 
be more extensively fcdlowed than it is at jircsent. Its navigable rivc^rs arc an irnportaut 
feature in the future of New Brunswick. The St. John, which is loO miles in length, 
is the chief one (p. 232). It is navigable lor large steamers to Frcxlerictou, eighty-four miles 
from the sea, and in high water 120 miles further, while the Miramiehi is navigable 
for vessels of 1,000 tons for twenty-five miles from its mouth, and for schooners twenty 
miles further up. TBe Restigouche is also a fine river, three miles wide at the jioint 
where it falls into the Bay Chalcur, and navigable for large vessels eighteen miles from 
4 its mouth. The beauty of the New Brunswick forests is cekbrated even in America, 
though the trees are inferior in size to th(jse on the Patific coast; but the variety of trees 
found in the former adds charms to them which the sombre woods of British Columbia 
80 greatly want* Brilliant scarlet and violet, and every shade of blue, brow®, crimson, 
and yellow may be seen in these forests, as the foliage changes with the advancing 
season. Wherever the sunlight can penetrate, or the country is divested of wood, Jhc' 
beautiful flora of Canada is seen — LUhm Cumden^o, which stretclies to the Pacific, and is 
now naturalised in our gardens, the Ledum, the Pyrola, the Potentilla, and o%r famtliar 
flowers (p. 229). 

^ 'Hie feheries w valuable, while there are also minerals, bituminous coal an^ excellent ’ 
freestone included, in some quantities, though wo foar nardly yet of sufficient value to 
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mdte mining a profitable business. Manufactories of woollen and cotton goods^ boots and 
' shoes, fiimitnre, doors, sashes, staves, &o. &c., are also in progress, though the shipping intei^t 
of New Brunswick, which, with that of Nova Scotia, has made Canada the fourth maritime 
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jwfrer in the worUj exceeds all others in importance. St. John is the most important town 
commercially, but Fredericton is the pleasantest. It is the residence of the Ineutenant«> 
Governor, and the place of meeting of the Legislature, and is charmingly situated on the banks 
of the St. John* Driving, riding, canoeing, skating, sleighing, and tr.ik)ging "" form some 
of the common amusements of the inhabitants. The people are what is calletl in America 
sociable,'" as might be expected in a rt>bu 8 l, athletic, active, intelligent i)0]>nlation. They 
have even less than the interior Canadians any exclusiveness or suspicion of the stranger. 
Emigrants do not come to them in great numbers.* They have not be 5 n olten deceived in 
new friends, but being very familiar with new faces, owing to their proximity to the seaboard, 
they form rather a pleasant set of jieople, among whom the vibitt»rs from th% ** old country ** 
or the intending settler can s(»30uru with much satisfaction. As canoe-men and boatsraen 
the New Brunswickers are famous; as anglers they are sturoely less noted. The rivers all 
abound in fi«ih. Salmon are plentiful, while the ^Makc shiner" [Salwo gioverv) is a trout 
perhaps peculiar to the country. The striped bass [Rocna hneaim) is another well-known 
jSsh of the New Brunswick rivers. It may l>e freely caught with bail, but spearing is 

the favourite mode of capture. The sturgeon {AeeijjeuAei* Oxyrh^nchu^) measures fi’om six 

to twelve feet in length, but is not caught by the settlers, though, whether *for profif 
or sp^rt, its capture by spearing should have charms for the Bruuswicker enamoui'cd 
of either motive to exertion. Eels are also plentiful in all the ri\ers, but, likb^the Scotch, 
the people of the province have a strange prejudice against them, founded on their sup- 
posed resseniblance to snakes. Cod, mackerel, herring, and shad may be mentioned among 
the sea fisheries prosecuted oflF the shores of New Brunswick; for as a branch of trade 

the fresh-water fisheries are almost entirely ncglectciL • 

To the sp)rtsnian the country affords many attractions. To those who know wherOai 
to go, and how to go al>out, good sporting may Ikj easily got ; while the stranger may 
always find good guides among the Meliccte Indians who live on the »St. John River. 
Moose are now very scarce, owing to their being rcckh^ssly slaughtered for their hides; 
but caribou are plentiful in the spruce wootis, interspersed with “ barrens," old burnt 
woods, and patches of hard woods, such as the centre of the province from the Bay of 
Chaleur to the Grand Ijako. Other deer and bears are plentiful in the more inaccessible 
places. Beaver are mtt with, but fur animals, except otters, musk-rat, and lynx, arc rare. 

Sni|>e and cock shooting can be hod in the latter end of Septemlier and October, while 
partridges are abundant. But the Canadian bird, unlike the Englisli one, instead of lieing 
flushed in the stubble, takes to trees. The pattridge gunner," as he is called, may be seen 
in the autumn leisurely driving his wagon along an unfrcquentf*d road, while lus dog 
ranges the neighliouring bush, and when it flushes a bird, ‘^sets" at the bottom pf the tree 
to which it has taken until its master arrives, to first knock its head off with rifle, and 
next to fight for its remains with his setter. The partridge of Canada is, however, in^ 
reality, a grouse. There are two kinds, tlie birch pattridge" (Tetrno and 

a scarcer and hardly so delicate a sjieeies, from a culinary point of view, i\^ spsuce 
pattridge" (T. Canadewiin), Woodcocks, and wild geese of mahy species, arc aisp abundant 
during the winter, while fair sport may be had along all the North Coast ow the Nova • 
Scotian side; hut is not all this, and more, written in the book of Leith Adaina? 
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Nova Rcotia. 

Tills is perhaps the best known of all the Canadian provinces, from the fact of its 
having been long a British military and naval station* The province contains about 11,000,000 
acres, of which one-fifth consists of lakes and small rivers, and of this area less than 
half is fit for tillage. The scenery is very divereified with hills, dales, quiet lakes, and 
little land-locked inlets of the /sea (p. 200). Yet both the country and its resources are little 
known, simply owing to the fact that* most visitors only see the vicinity of Halifax, 
which is by no means a ravourablc specimen of the province. The climate, owing to 
the tempering ihflucnce of the sea breezes, is the mildest of any portion of Eastern 
Canada — the mean for the year being about 43^^ — and is correspondingly healthy, a fact which 
may account for the province having fewer medical men in proportion to its population than 
any other portion of Canada. It is not a good agricultural province, but nevertheless the 
farmers are numerous, prosperous, and enterprising, and the fisheries arc also profitable. So 
valuable are the latter that the encroachment of the American on them is an oft-recurring 
subject of dispute between the (government of the irnfted States and of this country. They 
^ebnsist of lierring, mjickerel, cod, haxldoek, halibut, hake, pollock, shad, smelt, perch, cels, and 
lobsters^which latter arc usually sold in the Halifax market at about one shilling per dozen. 
Numbers ^ra,*liowcvcr, being sent in a tinned state to Europe, so that these halcyon days 
foif Halifax lobster eaters cannot long continue. Sjiearing lobsters by torchlight is one of 
the “sports” of the country, while salmon and trout are abundant in the rivers and lakes. 
Timber— pine, spruce, hemlock, and hanlvvood — is exported to an immense extent, while the 
sap, which may be obtaiiietl by tapping the tree in spring, collecting the juice and boiling 
. down, is extensively made into sugar and syrup for home consumption — the traditional 
“short sweetening” and “ long sweetening ” of many a familiar tale. Game is also abundant, 
but the mines of coal, g«ild, and iron are much more important. Gold also is mined in 
about sixty different places, where the quartz is ci ashed and the precious metil extracted in 
sufficient quantity to make the business a paying eo uern, though in California the rock would 
hardly pay the cost of working. The exports of the pix>vince amounted in 1871 to fil,337,G93, 
while the imports were £2,221*,09() in value. Its census then showed 3'v7,800 people, of 
which 20,313 were employed in the fisheries, which yieldeil, in 1S71, 5,101,030 dols. Social 
life in Halifax is very pleasant, the people very refiu(*d and resjMictable in the extreme, as 
the many naval and military officers who have been stationed there and married daughters 
of the land can abundantly testify (p. 233). 

Capo Breton, which the Duke of Newcastle — George the ThinVs minister — was so 
OBtonished to find was an island, constitutes the highlands of Nova Scotia, and curiously 
enough was originally sot tied by ScoL.wsh highlanders. Hs scenery is fine. “The hills fall 
^oi^ewbat short of mountains, but they rise boldly from the water’s edge, and are clothed 
to the summit with beach, maple, and birch, the bright green of the deciduous trees 
being relieved by the dark green — almost black — of the fir trilw?, which grow in sombre 
masses in the ravines and ^gidches,^ forming an effective setting to the hills.” The 
'island is settled by two classes — the Acadian-French, who are fishermen, and tlie Scotch, 
who are chiefly cattle graziers. The latter, even to the third generation, still speak Gaelic ; 




pRiNCK Edwaro Island. 

Thw is one of the stnalle>t^ but most beautiful and fertile portions of lljp Canadian 
Dominion^ yet it is at the same time one of the most backwanl The Isle ofijSt. JohT^~* 
its first name — which was dignified with its present title in honour of the Du]|e of Kent» 
her Majest^^s father, was ceded by the French to George III. in 17 G 3 . J 

The country was then distributed among the hangers-on of the Court, on ithe simple 

•Wm’s ^*Hi 0 tor> of the Idsnd of Capo Proton" (I8d9). 
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conditions of the grantees paying a quit rent to the Crown, and of the propiietors 
sending out German Protebtants to these lands m the proportion of at le.ist two bundled 
to each of the original bi\ty-seven townships. With the exception of Jjord Selkirk none 
of the grantees ever attempted to fulfil the conditions on which they had* obtained Iheir 
land. Kven this energetic Scottish nobh*man, wdioso name, and that of liis descendant, arc 
8# linked with the history of British North Vmerica, did not fulfil either the spirit or the 
letter, for he introduced, not German, but Scottish immu»iants. The rest ot the proprietors 
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weio, with few* exeeptions, iibscntee^j, wdio neither Int'il on tluir lands, attempted to jH.*ople 
them, nor spent inruiey in inijmning them. M«Mntiine the oiis»in»d Aoadian-French, who 
had been in the country piior to its session to laii»lind, reinainod on the land, niueh to 
the anno^>ancc of the new projirielo’s, who found no small difikulty in either ivmoMiig 
the squatters or getting them to j»a\ rent. In oMuy res]>ect this feudal s\^tem (•f land 
so opposed to the ideas of the New Woild, woiked badly. The resident agents 
of the proprietors allowed the rents to fall into an ears to an endless extent, while litigious 
squdtters were ever and anon defMiig the rights of the deseeiidants of those to whom the 
island had been granted b} }oung King Geoigc. No doubt many of the farms wrere 
lot on merely nominal terms — such as at rents, or rather wdiat ^aro oalliHl in Scotland 
feus varying from about fid. to Is. per acre, on leases of Olh) jc*arb. But the grievance, 
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though a sentimental one, was, nevertbelchs, in a country where iwory man aspires to be his 
own landlord, in the eyes of the Ac^adians so substantial, that rather than endure it 
any longer the settlers in many cases emigrated to where they could obtain lauds on their 
terms elsewhertJ prevalent in America. The Colonial Govern meut tried as far as possible 
to mitigate the mibchief by buying up the lands from the proprietors, and then reselling 
them to the settlors. But thib only partially met the demerits of the case, tor the granteofi)^ 
descendants cheribheil ab warmly tiu* privilegcb of l)eing landlordb as the colonists spurned 
the idea of being tenant&. Finally, the Dominion of Canada indliced Friuee Fidward 
Island to enter the Union by buying up, at a valuation, and by a Compulsory AcU the 
rights of the proprietors. For this jiurpose 800,000 dols. were voted, and the arbitrators 
appointed for the purpose adjudged to the proprietors sums varying from 4s. to hi per 
acre in payment of their cluimb. The remedy was an heroic one, and Wiis not administered 
without iiiHietiiig injury on the islau I propriet4)rb. Bui it w^as the only available one; 
and at one sweep feudalism w^as banisheil from the New World. This drag has, however, had 
its effect on Prince Edward Isle, in so far that its jirogress has been more backw^ard than 
that of the other Canadian provinces. Another cause is its isolation. Situated at the 
mouth of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it is communicable only by >si earner in thb snmmcf-,, 
and during the winter is often more or less shut off fnun the mainland by ice. This ice, 
however, owing to the strong current, does not li»rni a solid bridge, but is* continually 
moving and shainng itself into walls and barriers, which greatly obstruct navigation. 
Mails cross tliesc straits with a certain amount of regularity during winter, but passengers 
only do so when compelled by necessity. The vehicles used for tlus service are very 
light boats, sheathed with tin and fitted with slcdge-ruuncrs. They arc draggecl along 
the uneven surface of the ice by straps, which are fastened to the gnnwale of the boati»» 
Each man passes one of these stiaps round the shoulders for safel 3 ^ Oeeasionally patches 
of open waters of great or less extent occur, jvdien men jump in and row'. Now other 
barriers of broken ice as high as housetops have to be surmounted ; but worst of all ' Jolly ^ 
has to be crossed. ^ Lolly ^ is a description of soft ice, which is too .soft to walk over, and 
too substantial to work a boat through. I can only compare it to that soft, green, and 
oozy place in a l>og or swam;), with which most snii>e-shooters are familiar, in which the 
novice flounders up to his armpits, and which reipiiros a cat-like and rapid step to cross. 
Carrying the mails across these straits is, therefore, an arduous and jwrilous service I It 
is rarely done, though tlic distance is only eight miles, under four hours of hard loil, and 
often takes ten or twelve hours. The boatmen are su(h admirable judges of ice and of 
weather, that fatal accidents rarely occur, and when it is considered that the mercury is 
sometimes 10® or sJI)'- below zero during these crossings, it cannot be wondered at that 
Jack Frost sometimes seizes hold of a toe, an ear, or a nose. To drive him away the part 
has to be rubbed with snow, or if the toe be affected, a little brandy {K>ured inta the bo^t.^» 
Railways are now being made in the provinces, but Mr. Rowan, from whose ; account of 
the island we derive most of our information aliout it, was not, at le|Lst in • the 
earlier days of them, enamoured of the Prince Edward roads. The railway Ivas a bribe 
to Prince Edward Island to cast in her lot with the Dominion. In a wwd, to a* 
famdiar Canadian term— and its familiarity shows its frei|uent occurrence— ^the island 
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was railwayed into confederation, by a process, which is now beinjgf applied to 
Newfoundland, and the hiich in llic working of which, in rcgarrl to British Columbia, 
has been the cause of no little trouble to that far pro\incc, now lying so uneasily in 
the bosom of the Dominion. ^^The process of 'railwaying^ a province into confederation 
is briefly this : — Send agents into the coveted province to raise an agitation for a 
vailroad; 'square^ the Press, and foster the agitation by ev(‘ry possible means. Get 
a Railway Bill passed in the Loeal Legislature, keeping the cost quietly ui the background. 
This can be accomiihshed by liberal pngnisos, a few substantial gifts, and an order or two 
of St. Michael and Si. George. Money seems plentiful at iirst, and the railway progresses. 
Everything goesf smoothly, until one morning the province finds it has plunged itself 
deeply into debt. ITiis debt is made the most of, i)opular alarm is fanned, and the 
frightened province, to avoid supposed bankruptcy, throws itself into the arms of its 
absorbing neighbour. And <ho worst of it is that in these railways, got up for political 
ends, there is no small amount of 'axe-grinding^ and 'log-rolling.' (^tracts are given 
in such a way as to put money info the pockets of politic»al jxirtisans, and not with regard 
to the best interests of the count ly. Tlie Priifce Edward Island Railway meanders 
through file island like a stream through the meadows. It was probably contracted for 
by the mile, so the more miles the merrier the contractor. Not only did he escape the 
hills, but following rivers up to tjioir sources, be escaped bridging. The fences are 
rfrither ornamental nor u«!efnl, and cattle treat thimi with contempt. It is j>ossible that I 
took a prejudiced view of this milway. I only travcllcHl it once, aiul then 1 was two hours 
and a half late in a jounny of forty miles. The delay was accounted for to the satisfaction 
*of my fellow passengers, who were merely having 'a rule on the ear' for amusement. In 
4he first place a herd of cattle belonging to a personal friend of the engine-driver, notwitli- 
staiuliiig the frantic screams of tlie whistle, persisted in rt*maming on the track until the 
functionary before named, assihtcvl by the conductor and some passengers, got off and 
drove them home. Then at a wa\ ^ide station i picnic party, consisting of almost twenty 
young people, got in, and ivere altogidlier too maeb for one locomotive, as mv friend the 
driver (who spent a good deal of his time in cruising up and down the line) remarked, ' She 
was kind of balky at the hills.'" 

The island is about 130 miles in hmgfh, and at its witlest point thirty-live 
miles, hut the deep iiulentafioiis of its coast line in sonic ])laccs appmximate the 
two opposite shores to within three or four miles of each other ; so that there is no 
part of the island where the farmers are bejond convenient reacli of a harliour. 
Farming prospers, and though isolation has us disadvantages, it has its advantages also. 
The island escapes rommeroial ]»anies, and as y^’ the jiotato, the grasshopper, the 
Colorado or potato beetle, the ariuy worm, and the rest of the oxecoiliiig great host 
qf agricultural pests in America are alt«igether or nearly unknown. Tlie soil is gix>d 
and easily cultivated, and the (*Hniate healthy and invigorating. The air seems to 
infuse new life into visitors, and to he a prophylactic against all ills to the robust, ruddy- 
faced islanders. The winters are not so cold ns those of the mainland, nor the summers 
so warm, yet the Atlantic fogs do not reach its happy slioros. The soil being an alluvial 
deposit of St. Lawreuee, stones are unknown iii it. The roadS in summer and wtiktei 
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are admirable^ but m spring anil autumn necesbanly detestable. During the latter season, 
they are oomjwsed of a betl of soft stieLy mud, and they are lueuded b) being simjdy 
]>I(ni»hed and hallowed ! To macadamise them stones must be brought over from the 
mainlciinl, or el^e the^ might be paved with luke<l buck', or dinkeiN, like the roads of 
iroIknuL uliicb lb made uji of Kliiiie mud Chailotte Town the capital, and the 
iiiaikct the I'sland club, uliuc iio^ oulv aie baig.iiiis made, but gossip exehauged. 

Tlie Local Government keep up a stock farm near the capital tor the pur])Ose of im- 
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proving (hp ))iP,.(l of oattlo, for whi.h purp)<=p jfood I.Io.kI is impoi(c<l from Kngland 
and otlicr raiMnsf ronntnos Tim pioMmo is faimd for its trofting-horses, w.th ttondioiw 

T"*i i”* '* 'Vintor Is dm syrent time for pr.Khsmg the nafft,. Some 

o the jotkevs sit behind their trotters m .ijflit sleighs, others ui ordinary oiles, while 
some yen un to hcstiide their louisers. There is a hideous amount of yelling, hut little 
other noise eveept the j.nghug of the hundreds of bells fiom a liundred sJeighi riini.iiJr 

r ,T “ *'“■ 'V hmbl 

timnhJt anil ineritaUc aoiiMainatuai. Kal nolaaly i, hurt. Breh nan,. 
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pctitor cluims the ^hoat/ swearin^y lublily that all the rest ^ broke/ Each man is upheld 
by a circle of his own backers ; the judge is bonneted, and the crowd, pending the next 
heat, IS supplied with alcoholic refreshment by a speculative imliMdual who has driven 
a puncheon of rum on a sled to the racecourse. How the winner is ultlirnatcly decided 
upon is a mystery, nor docs it matter much, fur the stakes are small, and, as for the 
honour and glory, they arc equally divided/' The jiopulation of this island is about 
95,000, principally of English, Irish, Scotch, and Acadiaii-Eronch descent The first are 
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said to belie the general reputation <»f their countrvmeu for doing well evor\n;\ here, while 
the French arc, if possible, more clannish and even loss apt to assimilate. Many of the 
Scotch speak no language but Gaidic, and (he French dmost invariably speak the mother 
tongue, “ live on potatoes and fish, iTu 4 rry in their teens, and seem to have no ambition to 
improve their condition in life." Tliey arc, howovor, in the minority, the rest of the 
colonists being a much more thrifty set, but preserving even more eompletelv than the 
CanifJians elsewhere the marks of the land from whence they came There are only 
half a dozen policemen in the island, and even those could be dispensed with but for 
the occasional visits of the crews of English and American ships. The people are 
divided 1)otvveon the Protestant and Roman Catholic religion, aiil ecclesiastical feeling 
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runs liififh. Next to farminqf, ship-buiUing is the ehief industry of Prince hdward Ihlsiml, 
and there are also a few tanneries^ breweries, and cloth mills on the island. The fisheries 
are also valuable, especially those of lobsters and oysters. In a word, this island is 
entitled in some degree to l»c called the garden of the St. Lawrence. Its size offers room 
for only a few immigrants, but farmers with a small capital and agricultural labourers 
could do well here. The animals arc much the same as those of the mainland; and 
among other game, hares, or as they aie called, rabbits ^ are plentiful. 

The island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St.* Lawrence, is not colonised. Attempts 
have been made to settle in it, but with little success hitherto. During six mouths of 
the year it is shut off from the outer world, and though a small farm *might pay, yet, 
so long as there are other places to settle on, it is not likely that this outlier of Canada 
will have much attraction, except for fishermen. There is a go<Kl de.il of game on if, 
but take it at its best, all in all, it even to the lighthouse-keepers, who are accus- 
tomed to limited societj'', a very forlorn sort of home. 


Netifoixdtand. 

The oldest colony of England has not entered info the newest confederation of its de- 
pendencies, and, therefore, is not a^ yet a part of the 4)omiuion of Canada. We inRy,*howevcr, 
say a very few words about it. It is 370 miles in length, 200 in breadth, about 1,000 mites 
in circumference, has an area of 42,200 square miles, and bad in I SOO a iiopulation of 1 1'6,000. 
The island presents a barren, rugged appearance, the cliffs being sometimes 1,000 feet in 
height, and the interior bills, such as those in the Avalon Peninsula, 1,100 feet in height. 
Numerous lakes, or ponds," as they are calknl, indiseriminatcly cover the coast ; indeed, itib 
calculated that onc-tlurd of the island is covered with watc*r, while the coast is deeply indenttxl 
with bays and inlets, which supply abundance of Irarlxjiirs. None of the ri\crs are navigable 
for any distance, and the ihterior is entirely uninhabittMi, even by Indians. Tlic soil is too 
sterile to admit of agriculture to any great extent, though some enltivation is done in the 
settled districts, particularly in the vieihity of St. John^s, tlie capital. About 600,000 bushels 
of jKitatoes, as well jus oats, barley, carrots, and other crops, are })rodue(Hl annually; but the 
fidieri'^ form the chief industry ()f the population. These are of two kinds — the shore 
fishery" and the ^^bank fishery" — the one being followed in the immediate vicinity of the 
island, the other (Plate VIII.) on the banks of Newfoundland, cod being the rliief fish caught, 
though herrings, .salmon, and others arc also abundant in the viciuily of the island. The seal 
fishery in the spring also affords lucrative employment for numbers of men (p, SO),, while the 
lead, silver, and copper mines, now begun to b worked, are destined to add to the ri<dics of the 
colony. Tliere are as yet no railways on the island, and roads are confined almost altogether to 
the southern seaboard. Tclegrapbh have, however, been constructed, and the ' westward' 
terminus of the Atlantic cable is in Newfoundland. Labrador — which in its general features 
may be likened to Newfoundland, and has lieen already referred to in the description of Arctic 
and 8ub-Ai*ctic lands — and the island of Anticosti arc alro included within the jurisdiction 
oi the island. Fogs ofiten envelop the colony for weeks, while the climate is by no moans 
of a character inviting to settlers. Even trees, such as tlie fir, birch, willow, and mountain 
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ash^ only attain to their maximum development in protected places. The Newfoundland dogf 
is believed to be indigen<.us to the island. At present these are em])loyed aj beasts of burden 
in the colony during the winter^ Ijoing left to shift for themselves during the fishing season.* 

Manitoba. 

* The prairie province of Canada has more than once been spoken of. It is that part 
of the old lludson^s^ Hay Territorii'S or llupert's Land known as> the lied lliver Country. 
It is, perhaps, the most valuable agrfcultural portion of Canada, but from its present 
isolation its value is not so thoroughly appreciated as it will be in time, when a 
railway joins it with the other portioiib of Canada. From the province of Ontario on to 
this central plain the country is densely woodi^d. Compared with the country on the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. ISamlford Fh'ming docs not think that it can l)e called mountaliiou& — 
tlie highest point not being over 2,000 feet alwve the level of the sea — though a baud of 
rocky hills runs along liake Superior, ranging in width from forty to seventy miles. 
Between Lake Superior and Manitoba the drainage^ of the country is mainly westward, 
passing iyio Lake Winnepeg, and the country for the whole distance is remarkable for 

• the innumerable streams and lakes by which it is intersected, so '' that the Indian cau 
Imvel ii) his^ canoe almost any re<{uircd direction by making an occasional portage.^^ These 
wuterways •consist of long winding sheets of water, separated by rocky ridges. Among 
the largcT lakes may be mentioned Lake Xepigon, which dibcharges into Lake Superior 
by the Nepigon Kiver, and is the most northerly reservoir of the St. Lawrence Basin, 
yhe general aspect of the country east of Lake Nepigon, as seen from Lakes Superior and 
Huron, is precipitous and rugged, but to the rear of thib wild and frosty frontier the surveys 
made for-^he Canadian Paciiic Railroad show that the surface descends northerly in easy 
slopjss." ** The drainage of the flat country referred to, as existing between the Nepigon 

. Basin and the Ottawa Valley, Hows northerly by the Rivers Albany and Moose to Jameses 
Bay, while the drainage of the rugged elevate! belt along Lakes Superior and Huron 
passes into the liasin of the St. Lawivnce.^^ Tlie agricultural resources of this tract, 
familiar for many years as the route of the Uudsou^s Bay traders from the Red River to 
Canada, before they struck off through a similar country to IIijdsou\*5 Bay, are not 
promising. Mineral wealth may, however, be discovered in it, and the timber w’hich 
covers its surface will in time become valuable. 

Of the general character of the great central plain of America wc have for long had a 
more or less general acquaintance. But the explorations ot Captain Palliscr, Major Blakiston, 
and l)r- Hector, and more particularly the surve}s of Mr. Sandford Fleming, for the purj^iose 
of a route for the proposed Canadian Pacific Railway, have given us so clear an account of 
it, that in the following remai’ks I shall avail myself of the latter distinguishe<l engineer's 

* official reports, which, by the courtesy of the Caiuulian Goveriiinont, have been put before 
me. This vast contiueulal plain stretches between the Rocky Mountain Zone on the Pacific 

• Howl«iy*8 “ Geography of Nowfoun<ll{ind” (187S) ; HeCam’s ** Tjost in the Fogs ” ; Jukoa' ** Excursions in and 

' about Newfoundland**; Biown’s “ History of the Discovery of Newfoundland” (186.^1. Ac. ; Hind’s Explorations in 
the Interior of Labrador” (1863). • ^ 
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side and the Appalsichian Zone on the Atlantic side of North America. Northwani it 
is limited by Hndson^s Bay and the Arctic Ocean, while southward it spreads almost 
witliout interruption to the Gulf of Mexico. This vast area, therefore, occupies the 
whole of North America l>etwecn the eastern and westtum mountain systems. Its river 
systems divide it into two ffreat drainage basins — the one, as in the case of the Missouri, 
flowing southerly to a tropical sea, the other, as in the instance of the Saskatchewan and 
Athabasca, discharging into an Arctic or sub-Arctic Ocean. A line drawn from the 
extreme w'osterly end of Ijake Sii[)orior, '^to a 2 X)hit where tlie forty-ftinth parallel crosses 
the main llocky Monutain range*,” would tolerably closely approximate the dividing line 
between the southern and northern drainage basins. This great }>lain of Northern America, 
to which we shall have occasion yet to refer, when speaking of the parts of it ])olitically 
under the I'^nit^nl Stales, is dividctl through the centre artificially into two adjacent 
countries under distinct (Jlovernmonts, and naturally into two va«^t drainage basins, wdiich 
discharge their whalers in op]»osite directions/^ If a lino be drawn from the Lak(* of the Woods 
to the east of this Northern prairie di.stri«‘t, and on tlio forty-ninth parallel, it will strike, 
if drawn in a nearlv straight north-westerly course, the g('ncral line of tin* Mackenzie 
llivcr (p. lt)0), between latitudes and bo®, and will pass through laikes Winnepeg, 
Manitoba, and Winnepegosis, Ideer Lake, liJike Wtdlaston, Lake Athabas<'a, Great Sla\i* 
Lake, and Great Bear Lake, a remarkable series of, sheets of water, rivalling ifi^siiie Lukes 
Erie and Ontario. These great exca\ations or depressions in the surface appear to oi*car 
on the separating line, between a broad band of laurentiaii and mctamorphic rocks, and 
more recent and softer formations. If we take this line as the base of a triangle, with 
one side extending from the base of the Rocky Mountains, and the oth(*r cvltSHling fronf 
the latter place northerly along the flank of the mountains to tlu Ma(*kcu/ie llivcr, m 
description of the leading physical features of the central country wnll b(» rcndtnvd extremely 
simple. The triangle >vill be nearly isosoceles, with sides of from 5)00 to 1,00{) milc.s each, 
and its base w^ill measure in Iciigth about 1,500 miles. This vast triangle, <‘oiitniiung 
about €300,000,0t)0 acn*s, may be described gcnenilly as a great ]>Iain, sIoj>nig gently 
dowmwanls from its apex to its lase. Its apex is at the foot of the Rocky Mountain 
chain, between the sources of the Missouri and the South Saskatchewan, and is (*stimalcd 
lo be about 1,000 fei5t a1x»vc the sea level, w'hilc its base, l\ing along the scries of lake 
expansions from Lake of the Woo<ls to (rreat Slave Lake, will not, it is believed, avcnigo 
a higher elevation than 900 to 1,000 feet abo\e the sea. The ri\cr s\ stems, wdiich carry 
off the waterflow of the long slojuiig plains, are llu* Assinihoim*, the Saskalclnwvan, the 
Athaba^ca, and the Peace. The fii'st tw’o unite their waters in Lake AVinnipeg before 
(iually passing out through the Nelson River to Iludson^s Bay. The last two are 
tributaries of the Mackenzie, and through the channel of tliai river ullimatidy reaelieH 
the Arctic Ocean. Between the Saskatchewan and the Athabasca the River^ Churchill . 
takes its ri«*e, and flows independently in a generally north-eastern course, fulling ultimately 
into HudsoiPs Bay. AH the rivers of this division of (ho country flow for a jg^reat jMirt 
of their length in decply-woodisl channels, frc*queutly of coiibidcrable width, and, as the 
materials underlying the plains are, for the most part, drift or soft rock formation, the 
channels which has be%n furrowed out are not much I'bstnictcd by falls or dangerous 
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rapids^ but ^>enerally present, from the base of the mountains, throughout the 
greater part of their course, u uniform descent. Although the triangular-shaped territory 
referred to may l^e vieweil in a general description as a great }>]aiii, sloping from 
its apex downward in a north-easterly direeth)n to its base*, its inclination is not 
perfectly uniform and quite unbroken. . Several terraces and well-defmcd escarpments 
blretcli across the country at wide intervals. Miu*h of the surface is gently roIHi^. 
and distinct hills and eminences, some of them 500 to BOO feet above the suiTounding 
level, are odoa'-ionally met with. The central division of flic country may be described 
as prairie, although the whole triangular area referred to is not strictly so. The pniirie 
land j>a&ses into woodland in various localities to the north of tin* ^Saskatchewan, to 
reappear in higher latitudes. On Peace Rner there are extensive prairies with extremely 
rich soil. In other localities there is an agreeable mixture of woodland and prairie, and 
this character of tountry appears to prevail as far as Hay River, 100 miles north of the 
River Saskatehewan. Although tlie prairie region is of vast extent, it is not at all fertile.^ 
A very large area adjoining the boundary of the ITnited States, midway betw’een Manitoba 
and the Itocky l\Iountain Zone, is arid ami unfavourable lor agrieuKure. In otluT 
quarters a groat breadth of ri<‘li pasture and cidlivable land exists.'’^* Tbo /province /)f 

Mauitolra is in realily a more speek of the va&t Xorth-Western Territories, or Riij»crt’s 
Land, out of which it formed. It contains, ne\ erthclcsv., about 0,000,0(Kt acrcS mostly 
prairie, consisting of rich allu\iul soil, so dear that a ^Mniggy can be diiveii fov a 
thousand mih*s over fertile lands capable of growing wheat and other \egetablc products, 
in perhaps as great ]jerf(iM‘tion as any other portion of the temperate >«orth Ameri<*i.n 

Continent. Ahmg the biink-^ of the streams wood alioumK, and the natural prairie I’s 
covered with rich nutritious gra'^^os. The '•umnn^rs .ire hot, and the winters (*older men 
than in other portions of (^anadu, but both si*ason'» are \i'vy lu'althy. Sno*. disappears 

and ploughing eommences in April, while the crops are liur\eded m August. The regular 
frosts seldom ‘-et in later than No^ ember, while Red Rm^r is ra)(*]y ojmmi for navigation 
earlier than the end of Ajiril. Tlien* are thus in M.initoba, as in the n*s( of the colder 
portions of Canada, two seasons — the summer, which the pt-riod of a<‘tlvit>, and tin* 

winter, a time when the settler reds from his labours. Pn)fe'»sor Daniel AVilsmi remarks, 
that earU in April ^le alders and wall<iws of the Saskateliewuii country arc in idooni ; and 
tlie prairie anemone then covers the <50uthern oxjxisure*- to tin- \er\ verge of the retreating 
snow'. May i^ h<»tter than in the proAince*' along the baid^s of tin* St. Ijawrencc, but 
the nights are cold, and o\en during the perio<l of the greatest heat-* the cold night 
breeze brings h<‘av\ dew\«», and begets a j»leasant change after the sultry hours of daylight. 
To use the language of the I{(*v. Professor Rryce, a resident (»f the province, The juneturo 
of the seasons is not very noticeable, Sp.Ing glide-n superbly into suinnier, Summer into 
fine autumn weather, which, during the equinox, breaks up in a series of h(*iivy gales of 
wind, accompanied by rain and snow’. These arc follow'ed by that divine a^ermath,^ the 

Indian summer, which .attains its true glory only in the North-West. The ^aziness^and 
dreary fervour of this mysterious season have often been attributed to the prairie fires. 


♦ Bepoit of ProgTcfs of thi- Exploration and SuiTfjn for tho Cinadiun PariSc Railwaj* (1874), p. 8. 
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which raxigo over half a continent in the fallj and evoke an enormous amount of heat and 
smoke/^ The North-West winters are, however, agreeable, and singularly steady. The 
snow is dry, and rain being unknown, the mocassin is the universal foot-gear, no other 
kind of shoe btnng so warm and liglit. The snow is shallow, but so gritty that it resembles 
white .sand more than anything else. Kven in the heart of the Ro(‘k} jMountains the 
siK)w is rarely so <le(‘]) as in J^'a'^tern Canada. The dryiicss of the air of the Canadian 
winters render them pleasant.^ It is the spring and autumn frosts that tlie farmer, and 
especially the fruit-gfower, fears; hut it ns said that the Red River count rv is less visited 
by these evils than the rest of the Dominion. In winter the thennonn*ter will, in ilanlloha, 
sink to thirty oi® forty degrees below zero, without the inhabitants — well wrapped up and 
using ordinary precautions — experiencing any uux>leasant elTeet. The hufftdo pabtures during 
all the wilder by scraping off the shallow snow to get at the giMs<, do alao hoises 
and cattle for ])art of the winter. This jxirtioii of the country was originallv, as we have 
•already mentioned, H(‘ttled by retired servants of the fur eomi>anios ; and their dc'^cendants 
— usually of mixed Indian and while exlraition — still lorin the largest p<>rtiun of the 
population. The Scotch half-hrC4*d is deeitlcdly the best. IJe is m(»re ei\ilis>cHl, is fonder 
education, and of the wa}^ of the wliite. The French half-hiced, on the contrary, is 
mrely a g<io<l farmer, and is na)re of a hunter, is usually marritsl to an Indian woman, 
:in<l IS niii‘d,lTy hi^ or iiK>thg^*-in-law, of whom, moreover, he is usually rather 

pr^^ider than the Scoiohiuau similail^ situated. The Scotch settlers generally herd 
together, and <l<» not <*are much ftn* their French neighbours. Settlers, are, Uow'cv'er, 
pouring in from ('aiuula, and when tlie incaub of trans]>ort are easier and cbea])er, the 
viTlley of tlie SaskatehoNvan will doubtless receive a largo immigration. Many Icc- 
lai^crs are now settling in Ibe (ounlr\, j»artienlarl^ near the Ea&terii line of Manitoba, on 
Ijiike AVinnipeg, a section in which il is xirojiosctl to establish a new province to be called 
IvcH'watin. ('oal is found in the proviinc, and most of the streams have gold in their 
sands, though hilh«u*lo the precious metal Inis ii« * been found in that abundance v\diicli 
has acted as an a1tra<‘lion to llie gold-digger. Tin drawback'- of the country are insufficient 
markets, periodical invasions of gra'-shopxiers, which eat up every green thing, and occasional 
unseasonable frosts. The second of these plagues is, however, common to nearly all tho 
western country to the south, while the third is inseiiarable fnm --o •severe a (‘limute an 
that of Canada.* 


. Uainsii CoLVMBiA. 

After leaving Manitoba the o<»untry w^'*lv\ard changes. now enter into a 

mountainous region, tho eastern boundary of which is the Rocky Mountains, that 
.groat range wdiieh stretches, with fc\. iiilerriiplions, under one name or another, through 
tj^e length of North America. In Mexico they are known as the Cordilleras. Just 
before reaching the Arctic Oi'cau tho range branches into tho Alaskan and Yukon 
JMonnlains towards Behring's Strait. It is an exceedingly eonjplex region, the main 
tange sending off lower spurs wc&tward, while jiarallel to it runs tho Cascade range— 


* "Tlio Plan it* Pio\ince.” l»j J C. Hamilton (lb76). 
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perhaps from a gi 3 ogpraphical })oint oE view even more important ^and the coast ran^ which 
constitute the barriers of the Northern |)ortion of Continent facing^ the Pacific.* The physieal 
jjeography, however, of the Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains, will be best described in a 
future chapter, when sketching the United States jwssessions comprised within it. Meantime, 
a few words on British Columbia, the latest, and perhaps the most important adherent 
of the Dominion, which lies sandwiched between Alaska on the north, and Washington 
Tiuritory on the south, may suffice. Up to 1807 the colony was divided into tw'o separate 
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governments — ^those of Vancouver Island and British Columbia, respectively — but in that year 
they combined, and in 1871 joined the Canadian Confederation. Vancouver Island is 2S0 
miles in length, w'hile the Queen Charlotte Islands, miles to the north and west, are 
composed of three islands separated by narrow ebaiinels, and extended along the shore for 
nearly 200 mile.s. Vancouver Island, and the other groups lying off the British Columbian 
coast, may be looked upon as sim])ly dissevered portions of the iieigliboujfing mainb^jnd,* 
their physical features entirely (rorrosponding to that region. They arc for* the most part 
densely wooded with Douglas fir {Aiies hemlock {Ahlen cedar 

^ • (iumrs ‘H)roaa to Ocean*’ (187»T; and Milton and Choadle’.s ** N’ortli-Wcnt Passage by L»ind” will give m 
pood idea of the country in its more picturesque aspects. 
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{Thuja gigantea), and other coniferous trees of gigantic size, interspersed with an under- 
growth of various berry-bearing shrubs, which render travel very laborious. The interior is 
scarcely so im|)ed6(l with this matted growth, but any open land there may be is confined 
to the coast, and nearly all in the vicinity of Comox, or the southern end of the 
island, within a few miles of the onpital, Victoria, a town of about 4,000 inhabitants. 
•The country is Hattish towards the northern end, but the middle portion is especially well 
wooded and mountainous, the valleys filled with numerous deep lakes, fed and emptied 
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by rapid streams, few of which arc navigable even by canoes for more than a mile or 
two, any further progress having to bo accomplished by laboriously pmpelling the skiffs 
by means of poles, varied by the onnor men ever and anon jumping into the stream 
in order to either ease the canoe over shallow places, or to carry it round falls or 
rapids (p. 2^12). Some of 'he higher hills or mountains attain, as in the case of 
Victoria Peak, Mount Albert Edward, and Alexandra Peak, the. height of 7,484, 6,936, 
and 6,394 feet above the sea. 

• The whole country, more especially that fronting the Pacific, is intersected by deep 
fjords, or inlets, with high perpendicular w^alls, to w’hieh hero and there the hardy fip 
clings, its roots laved by the tide. On the shores of nearh' all these inlets, where the ground 
is flat enough to build a village, are found the broken remnants of the numerous Indian tsibes 
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who once so densely peopled the shores^ but who sure now reduced to less tbun 10,000 
There are no inhabitants in the interior, the Indians being chiedy fishermen, who rarely 
go far out of sight of their village, whilo at present, so far as we know, the interior of 
'Vancouver Island taSords few attractions for the scanty number of white settlers who dlQg 
to the country in hope of hcttei* days than those they arc now blessed with. 
same words may fitly dcsorihc British Columbia to the west of the Cascade range, but « 
to the east of that continuation of the Califtuiiia Sierra Nevadas the country is more open, 
consisting on the north of a hilly plateau, brokep up by low hills/ and dotted with 
numerous large lakes and channelled by many rivers, while the usual tir is replaced by pines 
(chiefly P. pomlerosa)^ so thinly scattered over the country that in many places it is possible 
to ride through among them, a feat quite impossible in \ anoouvor Island, and in most 
parts of the coast region of British Columbia (p. 21 1). 

The southern portion of the country ir» ^^ill more ojicn, iu some })laces even 
partaking of the character of j)irk-like pbins, \ell fitted for i*attle ora/ing; but in no 
ease are thoso open 'section'? woitliy of the name ol pr.mns, often aj>j>ln*d to them, at 
least when compaiod uith the groat of grass to the ca‘-t ot the llo< k v Mountains. 

The chief ri\ors are — from north to south — the ^tikiui (pailK in Alask.ij, the JSefeso, the 
Skena, and the Fra«ser, the greatest of them all, ninth lalK intt) the Gulf of Georgia, a 
lovely island-dotted an*hipclego, in i\hicli the strait sei>a rales \ancon\er Miuitk from 
the mainland, and the Strait of Juan De Futa, uhioh dnules the former Jiom \\ ashmgtou* 
Territory, ends. Ea‘?tcrl\, the rivers are all navigiible 1>\ «;t earners of small si^e, to uhero 
they pierce the Cascade Mountains Here all naMg.itum is slojqied, owing the tormatiou 

of nqinls, or the swifr rush of the rneis thiougli “canons/' thonoh ni icalitv tin* name 
is only ap]»h cable to the ilecp cuts, with hmli wall*', fhn>ni»h winch jiveis like tlie Colorado » 
flow in Arizona and elsewJiere, a.s m due time we slull notn o. 

The clirnaie m tlie coimtiw west of the Cas<Mde is in 'mninier and is ovt*n woithy 

f)i the term Itiihan <!oinetimes ui»plic(I to it The hott< st cLiv is ttunpt red l.\ a cool l>ree/e 
blowing from the snow’’ ])caks of Mount Baker in tlie C.i'-cadcs, f)r fiom the Oliinpian Janice 
in A^ashington Territory, wdiilo the bri 4 >ht ski^s and tlie wild siir/oiiinlings make sunnner 
life in that country perliajis as enj<»\able as in any ]»a)t of the world. The winters are, 
howe\er, English hi tlu^r intense moistnesq, um ijlhnu with nmnterinitting disagreeable- 
ness. The spring, (»n the other hand, is fie<juenth as earl\ as March. Tli 4 *n the frogs 
are heard croaking in eiery poiJ, and by \piil the c*ountr\ , when open enough for the 
growth of flower'., as hi the lioiinty of ^irtoria, are yellow witli the in^rLad 
or blue with the Gamn^^ lily (Gumns^t,/ / snth^tifea) one of the most «*haractcristic of the jdants 
of the North-West, and winch is still abundant, notwithstanding the fact tli.it for umiiimlxTod 
generations the Indians Iia\(* dug up its bulb" in the autumn, and aftor roasting them, stored 
them away in bags for winter use. East c;f the Cascades^ tin* climate is diffetenl. The 
summers arc dry and hot, the winters etdd ; but the cold is never that of Eastetjli ('‘aiiada.* 
Tlie cattle will often graze out during tlie winter, and the harbours an* never evei> 

in the northeni jxirtions of the jinninee Indeed, it is not every wint(*r that sailing ships 
eaiHiot reach New W est minster, sivtcen miles from tlie month of Fraser River (p. 2E>). 
riie •;untry is \ery thinly peopled Originally a liuiiting-ground of the ilmkon^s Bay 
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Company, it burst into reputation by the discovery of gold in Fraser Eiver in 1858, 
and, 8tt)>sequently, by the rush " made to the newly-explored Cariboo Gold Minefii near the 
tv .upper reaches of that river (p. 249). The gold in Fraser is now all but exhansted-^nly a 
few Chinese working the placers ** * — but large quantities of it are still tak^n out of the latter 
tnines. Through the surface metal having been exhausted it can now only be obtained by sinking 
^ shafts and other expedients, which require the expenditure of large capital, and therefore allow 
of but little chance of j)riv^aic individuals gaining much by lucky strikes,'^^ as in early days. 
Of late shallow diggings hhvo been discovered in the northern portion of the province, and 
also in the south. Indeed, it may be safely said that the whole country, especially to the 
east of the C'jp$eadts, is one great gold-producing country. Tlic towns are chiefly villages, 
which are, for tlie most part, scattered along the banks of the Fraser, or in t’ e vicinity 

of the other routcb to the gold mines. They owed their existence originally to the ‘^gold 

excitement,^^ and rise and dwindle almost in an exact ratio to the success or decline of 
the gold mines. The great resonr(*e of British Columbia, which is destined to give it 
future prosperity, is coal. It is of cretaceous age, and therefore inferior to that of England 
and Pennsyhaniu, but \et iniicli superior to any other found on the Pacific eoast, which 
, is of stiJl later geological date. At present it is only minetl at Nanaimo, ninety miles from 
‘ ^oria; but as the wh(»Ie of the (*ast eoast of ^'alU‘ouver Island is undeilaid by the strata 
more ^lino*® will lu tune be ojiemxl out. ^riien* is also coal, but of an inferior dcbcription, 
pn the southern coast, and it h«is als(» been found on the western shores of Vancoiuer 

Island, partirularl\ ui the exteusuc souiuU of tiuatse<*iio and Koskeemo, and in thick beds 

on the banks of BrowiA Kuer, a tributary of the Piintl(^lg< , which flows into the sea at 
> the .settlement of C(»ino\ (p In 1^79 the }ield of gold tioni British Columbia 

was l,oO(k(i()n (loIw.._, in addition to which siher is found; and cojqur is almost e\er}- 
W'liere abundant, w^hile ironstone exi^l'^ in Mirii us place'*, Manufactures are few; 
saw'-mills, the fur-trade, the Jishencs, and farming are among the other occupations. 
G<»ld was discover<*d in Istio in Leeeh Fiver, twenty miles from ^ ictoria, by the 
expedition uiidor the ctmiinaiid of the wiiti Some of these iirimitivo huildmgb m this 
w'e ha\e sketched on pp. 2 ts, &e. They may stand a'^ iH>rtraits of many other such 
dw'ellings in the inusbroom settlements of »be Far^Xest. For a time considtnible ipiantities 
of metal were extracted f»’om the bed of the little stream, a liny town s]>ruiig up, and a 
inimher of men found employment. The gold, howe\er, soon became exhausted, and as no 
new deposits of an\ extent have been diseo\ered, the diggings are now abandoned h} all 
except a few^ Chinese, who still oi.<asionalU come on what arc to those lhrift\ 
Mongols prize- of no small iinp(»rtance The tUherios arc really valuable, and w'ould rank 

among the richest in the world were they protierlv dcvelopeil The rivoi*s abound in 
sturgeon; cod-banks arc four t off the norllieiu coast; halibut is extremely abundant 
and of enormous size, while, among other fish the very name of which would he strange 
t8 the reader, salmon of several species and of excellent qualities are found in prodigious 
abjitndauce. In the hays they are caught during the season by the Indians by spearing, 

• Diggings ' ‘ TvUith the goltt is sc-ittenMi in iletachcMi cprAtns, nugget'^, &i , through depO'^its of earth, grivel, 

as distinguishtHl from those in whi^h the metal must be ojitracted from the ^quartz m TeinB. * 
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and they ascend the rivers in such quantities that at times the fishermen are compelled to 
allow their catch to I’otfor want of salt to preserve it. It is a tale — ^aiul unlike many of a similar 
description is perfectly true — that at one of the Hudson B.iy forts so many were on one 
occasion caught •that they wore used to manure the gardens with. Salmon can be bought 
in Victoria for 2id. per lb., and I have seen the Indians selling them in the streets at 
the rate of three for a shilling when they happened to be very abundant. At Albemi, 
on the we«^tt'rn shores of Vancouver Island, the traders bought them for salting at the 



A btonh AT TUB liELCU Rl\hlL COLD MINLfl, %ANCOL\>li ISLAM), ISOo {From an OngxMl Photograph ) 


rate of a fish-hook apiece, and at the saw-raillmg establishment llicre the men used to 
all but mutiny if they had salmon oftener than twuce a w^eek for dinner. [ may add that 
so plentiful were deer that now and then the same compliment was j>aid to venison or 
deers^-meat." After the nvers fall the salnion may be seen " W'ubbling^^ about in the 
pools in the ford, affording most profitav le amusement to the brown bears, who arc fond 
of them, and are easily <*auglit in traps bailed with the fish. The dogfish {Acanliut 

Suci/ejfi) is also plentiful, and is caught by the Indians for the sake of the oil in its 
liver. This forms a considerable article of trade, being used to lubricate the machii^iry 
m the saw-mills of the province and of Puget Sound. Oysters arc also found of small size, 
but the clam {Lutraria majrima) is the mulliisk, which, either jilain boiled, Ijbkcd, or in the 
foftn of chowder or •soup, is most jKipuIar as an esculent. The Indians dry il for 
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winter food^ and its collection and preservation are among the most characteristic occupa-* 
tions in a native village. The last fish which 1 shall mention is the oulaebon^ or candle 
fish {Ometus pacifican)^ a species of smelt^ which ascends the northern rivers in March. It 
is captured in great numbers by the Indians for food, but more particularly for the purpose 
of extracting the oil from its tissues. This oil, which is, when cold, of the consistency of 
f»alm-oil, is used for cooking, and is also eaten by the natives. It has also the good qualities 



THP CAMEROV Cl ATM, ^ILUAMS CUBfcK, CAKtBOO OOID MINES (1^63) 


of cod liver oil without itb iiauhca. Probiibly its use is the salvation of the natives of 
that part of the coast where chest diseases are very common. So highly valued is it bj 
the Indians, that when they come to Vi^'toria they alwajs bring some boxes of it with 
them. One of them remarked to me that there were only two good things in the world 
— ** rum and oulaohan oil ! ** 

British Columbia is not an agricultural country, and no number of pamphlets will 
e^er make it so. The soil and climate are excellent for all crops of the milder temperate 
; but the open tracts are small in comparison with those found in the more fav cured 
regions of the United States lying immediately south of the forty- ninth parallel. Clearing 
land at the present rate of labour will not pay, but when the market is sufficiently great tc 
make it remunerative some of the drier tracts between the Cascades asid the Rocky Mountains 
32 
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will doubtless be cultivated by means o£ irrigation. In 1871 the sea-going vessels wbioh. 
entered the ports of British Columbia numbered 292^ with a tonnage of 181^690, In the 
same year 285 vessels with a tonnage of 127,80 cleared. The imports in 1870 were valued at 
i,()05,S09dols., T/hilc the exports, including gold, were 1,848,803 dols. Excluding gold, these 
exports were supplied by twenty-one articles of home produce, yel, in spite of all her 
resources, her pleasant climate, and great seaboard, British Columbia is not prospering* 
She ib a laily nith great expectations.^’ She has been, ever siine the iirst flush of the 
Praser Iliver gold excitement expired, waiting — a sqrt of Micafrlier of Colonies — for some* 
thing to turn up.^’ At one time Cariboo was to ^^make the country;^’ but tliat died the 
death of Fraser River. Then ^Miimber^^ was to be the fortune of cveryi>ody, but there 
was no market, and the big trees still grew* Then copper, then coal, gold, and sometimes 
silver have been the materials on which the often sanguine colonists hoped '‘to hold 
on*^^ Now and then a Governor more complaisant than ordinary was the coming man who 
was to "develop their resources, but in due time His Evcelleney was as the Pro-consuls 
who had gone before him and came after him. For a brief spell the oolonists would 
decline to put their trust in princes, and tiy to make the best of what they had. ITiey 
would salt salmon and send them to Sandwich Island, and to the Roman* Catholic 
countries to the south, or would put them up in tins for whoever wwld buy them. But 
somehow or other the province progresses slowly, notwithstanding the {)olitical cli^iliges it 
makes. As present the Canadian Pacific Railroad is the something of the future whi<^, 
when completed, everybody is to grow rich on. But Ottawa and Victoria are on 
indifferent terms* The railway is slow m c-ompletion, and it is doubtful if the longest- 
lived colonist will survive to see its accomplishment. Meantime the ix>pulation is not 
increasing, and the undoubtedly great resources of the country are in that condition so 
abhorrent to the energetic sojourner in the new country — " undeveloped ” 

The chief obstacle to the progress of British Columbia is its isolation fiom its sister 
provinces, and from the mother country. The protective duties of the Ignited States shut out 
its timber, and even to some extent its coal, from the San Francisco maiket, while the groat 
distance of England and of Australia interfere^ with the wants of ther>o countries being 
supplied from the " Queen Province of the Pacific.^^ Could these diflicullies be overcome, 
British Columbia would undoubtedly prosper. In her there is the making of a great colony, 
but at the present time it is a pleasanter country to vibit than to reside in and win bread from, 
disagreeable as it is to say so of a land in whoso joys and toils, anxieties and buccesses, the 
writer was for some of the pleasanter years of his life a sharer. 


CoNXLiuixo Remarks. 

We have probably given a fuller account of the Canadian provinces than it Inll be possible 
to afford to some other portions of the world which w ill come before us in dufi course. But 
we are anxious, since it is impossible lo devote full space to every countijr, to describe 
those which are less known, or wdiich arc of more peculiar interest to l^glishmen, in 
greater detail, more especially when the writer possesses i)arlicular acquaintance with 
thejn. We have, howewer, left ourselves no space to speak of many features of Canada, 
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or of Caiuidian life in its general aspects. The people o£ that country differ in many 
respects ftom those of the United States and of England. They have an accent of their 
own — ^partaking: of the* general Transatlantic drawl — and iu their character they have also 
some features which at once stamp them as a race not yet out of the gristle i)oriod, but 
'hardening into the bone of manhood. The men arc equally energetic in bubincss with 
^those of the United States, but are capable of greater physical exertion. They bear the 
reputation, perhaps undeserved, of lx»ing exceedingly careful of their money, though, 
possibly, a little iwre scrujTulous in obtaining it than some of their neighl>ours over the 
border. Swe(‘ping censure, like sweeping praise, is, however, always dangerous, and in 
some cases utjjprly crron(‘ous. Accordingly, it may be as well not to generalise upon 
premises, which will undoubtedly be deelari*d erroneous, no matter what conclusions they may 
lead to. It cannot, at least, be denied that the Canadian women are as healthy in appearance 
as the men are robust. The true American ” woman may be pretty, but she soon fades, and 
she is ageing at thirty. The Canadian girl is, on the contrary, like the Englishwoman, in her 
prime at that j^enod, and being addicted to out-of-door exercise maintains her freshness 
longer. She walks on snow-shoes, trabogens,” imd rinks out of doors, while inside 
.her daily domestic duties take so iiuich of h(T time that she indulges in little of the 
lassitude and langour w^hieh, unfortunately, too often afflict her American sister. The 
moral ^5har^u3t or of the people is high. In the town there are rogues, as tlierc always are 
jn large communities. In the country the people are orderly and peaceable. Earmyards 
arc rarely eiidoscHl. Timber lies all winter on the banks of the stream ready to be floated 
down when the ice disapjiears, and yet it is perfectly safe from depredation. In the 
• farmhouse bolts and locks arc unnecessary, while the farm implements he in the field, 
and the stock often wander all summer through the woods till the autumn, when each 
owner claims his own. Education is free and compulsory, the teachers being paid bv a 
school-tax levied on every citizen, while CAcn" i-atepayer over twenty-one is entitled to 
a vote. Lastly, it may be added that the manifest destiny of Canada to go over to 
the United States is not believed in, except by i very small section of the countiy. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
Tub Commerce op tub Forest. 

Tub woods of America w^ere at first its most distinguishing feature. It was the primeval 
lorests that tlie first settlers had to contend with, and though their pride has been 
in many places humblcil, yet, doubtless, for long the art of felling giant trees wdll 
be the prime art wdiich the backwoodsman must be possessed of. They are not, however, 
always the enemy of the settler, for in Eastern Canada and the neighbouring United 
States they contain food also. 
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SrOARING." 

The sugars maple (Acer sacc/taritium) is familiar to nearly every one who has the 
most elementary knowledge of Amerioa. Spring is the season when the trees are 
tapped for the juice out of which tlie sugar is crystallised. Early in April the Indiana 
and settlers, with their nivcs and famili<‘s, repair to the backwoods for sugar making. 
The work partakes of all the character of a picnic, and, independently of the profit 
made, is enjoyed aceoixlingly . Their first duty is to improvise pails, cu]>s, and scoops out 
of the birch bark, out of which the canoes arc also made. Thoj ^^sugaric^^ is 
then ready to l>e started. Tlie trees are tapped m V-shajied incisions, and a spout of 
bark inserted into the idoce. The saccharine sap is then ascending brihkly, and as it 
arrives at the cut flows out into the scoop, which eon\oys it into the trough below. A 
good tree will yield three gallons in a day; but this depends on the season, a warm 
day being better for it than a cold one, and especially is a sunny day after a frosty 
night favourable for the flow of the yiice. About one pound of sugar ivS extracted from 
four gallons of sap. The sap is boiled until it Ix'comes liard when dropiied on th^^ 
snow. It is then considered sufliciently boiled, and is slrainod though a blanket— 
not always a perfectly clean one — and |Oui‘eil into bark basins, when it so»m 
The work of preparing the sap falls to the lot of the men, th(‘ women and children 
being always too fully occupied in tapping the trees and collecting the sap. Mr. 
Rowan mentions that one man will sometimes tap '200 or iJOO trees; and that an Indian^ 
with his wife and child, can make OOOlbs. of maple sugar m one sjiriiig. The average 
run of a tree is tw^enty gallons in the voason ; and, strange to say, the tapping process doea 
not seem to injure it, as it can be bled bcvcral sesisons after without nttc-^y destroying 
its health. In 1S71 it w’as calculated that 1 7,207, OOOlbs. of maple sugiir were manu- 
factured in the four oldest Canadian provinces.. Piissing over tlie many beautiful and useful 
trees wuth w’hicli the Eastern American forests abound, and which give them a gayer 
and more varied aspect than ih possible in the more monotonous though even more extensive 
pine solitudes of the Pacilic eoabt, w^e may jiass on to the use to winch of all others they 
are put, viz, hewing them dowm for the sake of their timlicr. A settler liorn in the back- 
woods seems to have a perfect antipathy to trees. lit' is — mctaplioncally — born with 
an axe in his hand, which is to him what the proverbial silver spoon is to more 
favoured youths. With that handy American axe of his he slashes and hows at the great 
woodland crop which* though he never sowe^l, he yet reaps, lie < Icars the land to 
sow corn on it, and burns what timber he cannot utilise for fuel or for buildings. If the 
timber be of a size and character fitted for lieing sawn into boards, and Ins ^Hocation^^ is 
near a river or lake, the settler finds it more profitable to convert it into " lumber 
and to do this requires careful felling, and an entirely new system 0f going & 
work. It is quite a mistake to supjiose that land cleared of salable timber is ready 

for the plough ; on the contrary, it is covered with spare forest-trees unfitted for the 

axe, bush, and a wilderness of tall stumps. In a few years — fourteen or fifteen, it has 

been estimated — the slim* trees will be thick ones, and again the lumberman may erect his 
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camp and hew again at the forest. In fact^ if the Canadian and United States Grovemment 
showed anything like foresight and core^ there need— over a great portion ot both countries — 
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be no outcry respecting the destmction of the lumber forests. Timber is one of the most 
lucrative of crops ; and if the trees cut do\’VTi were replanted, as tlicy arc in many countries, 
or even care taken to prevent forest fires, which in a very gr^t number of cases are 
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oausod by carelessness and wanton mischief, this important branch of American comnerco 
mig^ht be fed for a period practically indefinite. Arboriculture and forestry are, however,, 
sciences the meanings of which are as yet scarcely understood in America, and already 
it is experiencing the exceeding wastefulness of a civilisation, which consists in destroying 
recklessly every wild beast and every wild tree within its borders. 

Lcmberino IX Eastfun AMEIIIC4. 

"Lumbering/’ both in Canada and the United States, is an important employment. 
Winter is, over gi’cat j)ortions of the country, a dead season. The settlers* arc unemployed, 
and those who have skill in that direction take to chopping the pine woods. It is also one of 
those employments which are w’cll paid. The wages are from ten to tliirty dollars per* 
month, and twenty to thirty dollars for a pair of horses, food, in both cases, being provided 
by the employer aud hirer. 

In Eastern America winter is the season wlmi lumbering commences. llie first 
snow is the siginl for the men Uh tnko to the woods to how down the trees which* 
have been previou^sly marked by the parties sent otii to explore the various tintber limits ^ 
leased from the Government by the mill-owmcrs. In gangs of from six up to twciily men 
they go to w’ork. Fii*st of all, they build log camps, or " shanties,^' for th(?n]selves, and 
"hovels'^ for their horses, or cattle, if they prefer them. "Each camp has a main srr 
* portage road^ leading to the nearest settlement or tnrnjrike road, wdiieli is sometimes 
as much as fifty, sixt}, or one hundred miles distant. Along this road their jirovisions 
are * portaged.^ This alone gives work to one team when the gang is large and the distaneif 
great. Hour, pork, tea, and molasses form the btai)les of their diet. They breakfii|rf> 
before daybreak, dine about ten or eleven, have a ‘ bite ' at two or three, .a.ipper at six, 

a ^ lunch ^ before they go to sleep — not bad h\ing; ami at any hour of the day 
or night that a stranger happens to visit them, on go the kettle and frying-pan, and 
he is treated to the best they can give him.’’ In a camp of, say, twenty men, there 
are the "boss ” or foreman, the cook, the teamster, and the teamster’s "divil” or assistant, 
young men, highly paid, and gifted with a profundity of bad language, which they 
plentifully bestow on, their charges, the beasts of dmught. Tlic Litter haul the logs 
from the stump, and deposit them on the bank of the stream down which they are to* 
be floated in the spring. These are the oflicials; then come the rank and tile, viz., 
five broad-axemen, wrho square the logs; the ^^head swamper,” /.c,, the engineer or 
road maker, who, of course, is also an officer, but not so highly paid as the teamster 
and cook; and four "fallers,” or choppers, who initiate the work for the others. 
The men are wwked hanl, but the labo^w is tolerably lucrative, though, indeed, muck 
of their wages is sw’allow^ed up in the store” of their cmjiloyer; anfl it is only 
the veiy provident who come out of tlie wooijs in the spring with any ^rcat saving. 
The horses are fed on oats, but are too hard worked to last long, though they are 
selected for their strength, and actually calculated at so much per poun4 when being* 
bouglit. In the winter the cold is often intense ; the men accordingly consume 
greft quantities of porb and other fat food. That this diet is best suited for them,, is 
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proved by the fact that <hey look down on beaver, rabbit, moose^ caribou, and all other deers^ 
meat, as " havin'^ no strength in it/^ The camps are generally situated in hardwood land, 
near a brook or river. They are built of spruce logs, well padded with moss, and roofed 
with cedar or pine splits [p. 25(5] . The hearth is in the centre of the camp, with a bench 
•or 'deacon scat^ on each side of the fire. Back of tliis are the beds or Mjunks,^ made of 
Ifay or hemlock boughs, constantly renewed. The stables and hovels are close the camp, 
and arc made in the same manner, but, of course, without the fireplace, and with a loft for hay 
overhead. Neither horses nor men cvei^ suffer fi*om cold m the lumber wovkIs ; there is no 
wind, and the deep snow banked up round the camps and hovels adds greatly to the warmth.^^ 
Nor are the “logging camps " without their amusements. The talk is monotonous after the 
accumulated stock of anecdotes has hccome evhaiistcd; and its character is not of the most 
refined description ; but, on fine Sundays, to get the horses of rival logging camps to i)uU 
against each other is, to the loggers, sujierb enjoyment, and is perhaps S‘>mewhat more moral 
' than a race at Ascot or at Kpsom. Yet they lead a happy life; free from care and in robust 
health, they earn by their day's toil a sound sleep at night, and if their winter work is dull the 
summer finale to it is, on the other band, lively in tBe extreme. The store of logs accumu- 
lated on the bank of some stream, the lumbermen leave their camp and prepare for the 
exciting^ work of the spring campaign. Hitherto, all the rivers have been frozen over; 
],^nli iiud^watcr have slept. In spring the world comes back to life. Little by little, slowly 
aftd growlingly a( fir««t, but eventually with a crash and a roar, the ice-shects burst asunder, 
pile over one another, undermine the banks, and then sail down the current, iierhaiw to rea(‘h 
the sea half melted, or to be stranded on meadow or intervales many miles from the 
Tondezvoiis of all the riv'ers. Then the lumherman is busy — tor “ freshet time " is the most 
CAtical of all seasons to him. Tf ho neglect to get his logs rafted down he may have to wait 
another year before the produce of his n inter labour can be sold. “ If the snow thaws very 
rapidly, and the freshet rushes to an unusual height, his logs are scattered over the meadofp 
and intervales, and collecting them is great Lb* ur. Each log and stick of timber has upon 
it the private mark of the owner. They all i ^ at down the stream together, but are claimed 
and soi:tcd out at the rafting grounds. Here booms are stretched across the river to collect the 
lumber, wliich is made into rafts, and either floated down by the stream or towed by steam tug 
down to the sea. The rivers in Caiiiula have a lively appearance in the moutlis of May and 
June. Hardly has the last of the icc disappeared when the logs commence to run. From 
daybreak in the morning until dark the stream drivers are at work: some in the water; 
some walking on the slippery floating logs — as only a lumberman can; ojthers paddling about 
in canoes, pushing off their logs from tin l\aik, guiding them through the broken water, 
and finally making them into rafts. This is a ptriod of very hanl and severe work for 
the men, who are highly paid, nd of great anxiety to the lumberer.'* These floating 
, villages, with their shanties, their blazing fires kindled on an earthen hearth, and the streaming 
banners waving in the wind as they float down stream, is one of the most cliaraeieristic and 
impressive sights of Canada during the early spring and summer months (pp. 212, 226). 
If a log could speak, it would tell of many an hour's hani toil spout on it, from the ilay 
it was first marked for cutting in the heart of the forest to the day it was shipped 
at QnebQc. It would also bear testimony to the honesty of Ihe^ Canadian people. The 
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lumber is cast away in all sorts o£ strange places by the freshet— in meadows^ in fields^ 
in creeksj and gullies^ far away from the banks of the river, where it lies sometimes 
for months imsought and unclaimed ; but rarely, if ever, is a stick of timber stolen in 
Canada. Nor is this work unattended with danger. Loosely joined together in huge 
uncouth rafts, the logs are set adrift, and with a few poles and roughly-shapen oars to guide 
them, the lumbermen in charge go down the currents and rapids of deep rivers, swollen and 



A LOOOINO CAMP NEAR ALRERM, O.V THE WESTERN 8II011EN UF \ AN* Ol VER ISLAND, WITH HPUOATS LAKE 
IN THE HACKORUVNl). (F.'Om Orojinal Skcichea,) 


flowing fiercely wth the waters from the melting snow. A largo raft in New Bmnswick 
contains about 18,000 logs, and covers a space of some ten acres. Ab long as the 
logs hold together, all is well ; but, hurried and tumbled over rapids, they often break 
up; and woe betide the unhappy lumbermen who are on them when dlie great logs 
come rolling in fierce confusion one on the other, and go smashing do^rn the rapjds* 
from rock to rock till they are cast adrift in some open reach! Whenjsuch accidents 
occur, as they frequently do, it sometimes hapjiens that the logs get 4 wedged W 
bound together on the brow of some strong rapid that they remain immovable, and all 
the miles of logs wjjieh are following them are stopped at once. It then becomes' 
necessarj' to cut the obstructing logs, or “timber jam,” as it is called, with axes 
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Only iho bravest, coolest, and most experienced of the lumberers can attempt this most 
dangerous of all their tasks ; for wlien oiu-e he hjgs whirh bar the passage are half 
cut through, the \vei;i|ht of the press behind breaks them like straws, and some 10,000 
trunks of trees come plunging <l<)wn with a rush and confusion that* but too oft<m 
render all the coolness and activity of those who are trying to escape the avalanche 
«f no avail. During the summer the shanties and the lak(‘s become a perfect solitude. 



A iJVCKWUuas HUTLI, LlLcil III VI u {From an Ongmal Phttogiaph ) 


for the log-<*hopper has become a log-driver, and the toiling oxen or horses are 

permitted to enjoy their summer rest on the farms of their mastcib. 

In the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a large poition of the logs are transformoil 
at the saw-mills, near the mouth of the rivers on which they have •been cut, into sawed 
lumber, deals, and jdanks. It i*? these mills, in fact, which have developed the country 
for miles around them, and op«Mied up in the h irt of the wilderness fruitful lands and 
settlements. As a s]>eeimen oL how’ one trade helps another it may be addcxl that one 
firm of saw--millcrs alone, employing 105 men and Imys, consume annually 750 tons of hay, 
25.000 bushels of oats, 5,01)0 bushels of turnips, C,000 bushels of potatoes, 1,000 ban-els of 
pork, 0,000 barrels of flour, and 2,00() barrels of oatmeal — in all, about 2,0()0 tons of produce 

alone are absorbed by a single firm, wdiich is, moreover, only one of many similar.^ Mr. 

Caxmdian Correspondent of tho SeotmaUf December 29, t870. 
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Bowan, to whose account of Canadian lumbering we are indebted for much of this description 
— and the deboription applies equally to all Etistern America — very truly remarks that to the 
immigrant this bubiness presents no attraction. It is one that cannot easily bo overdone 
by competition w swamped by clieap European labour. Long education is necessary for any 
one to become an adept in the use of the axe. It is really a flue-art sight to see a 
thorough axeman at work. How easily — almost without an effort, one would think — ho 
swings the axe o\er his head, but every tunc l»rings it down within a hair\-breadth of 
the right plaee ! Not a blow is wasted. At every stroke a ‘huge wedgc-sliaped chip flies; 
and w'lth a sound that makes the silent forest echo, the gre.at tree shriven, creases, and 
then crashes to the ground, bringing along with it often a tliicket of itsosmaller relatives, 
which have griiwn up under its shade. The work of an axeman is well calculated to bring 
into play all the muscles of the body. Accordingly, the pkj^iiquf* of the (Vnadian and State 

of Maine men — w’ho are all accustomed to this work — is siileudid. Most of them are 
unusually tall, and without liaving that yellow^ sickly ct)loiir common in the American 
townsman. The lumberman who passes his life in active, liealthy work, inhaling the 
reviving breath of the pine forest,* has not an ounce of superfluous f.it, while every 
mu8<dG is developed to its normal size. In addition to the lumber trade pftipcr, thcic 
is an increasing demand in Canada for the minor ])rodu(‘ts of the forest, such as 
Canada balsam, spruce gum, oil of hemlock heinlotk bark,*b^sba?ra'» root 

(i9, officinale)^ sumach for dyeing, &e. An extract has been 4»btaine<l from the liemlock ba*k 
which puts all the tanning jiroporties of the bark into smaller space* — always a desideratum 
in a country where the labour of transport is great. This trade also aids the lumberman ; 
for by causing numbers of hemlock trees to be stripped of their bark, it leaves them 
ready for out ling into logs. These hemlock trees, when growing, are gr.ieefid in 
anee, their foliage being peculiarly feathered; but when old, the bark gets rough and 
gnarled, and the foliage loses that pencilled grace winch it possebsf*d in ils younger 
growth, thus proving false to the song in its honour, which sa\b — 

“O hemlock tnc’ U h mlo(k tioo’ ho'w iuthful .m t]i> hraiKlus” 

111 1S7I the oxiwrts of CanaiLi amounted to Is dollars, and of tliis sum 

26,817,715 dollars nnist be credited to her forests. Muili capital is ctnh.irked in the 
trade, and immense energy, foresight, and enterprise arc dciidopeil b\ it. In addition to 
the sums expended in wages and in provisions for men and beasts, groat, expense is 
often incurred m forming timber slides in rivers which aie interrupted by falls. So 
important, however, is it to the interests of the count rv that the rivers slionld bo 
suitable for rafting down logs, that on some of the mam iliannels, such as the Ottawa, 
the Government has, very properly, charged itself with the constniction and mamtonanco 
of the chief timber slides. The yearly expense of transporting timlier from the districts 
where it is hewn to Quebec is estimated at about 700,000 dollars, and ' at least three 
months are consumed in its transport; the interest of that money being li*>cessarily lost 
in the interval. Eafting, moreover, can only he i-ondiicted at certain seasons; and, 
accordingly, the Quebec merchants have to accumulate large stocks to lie over all the 
wii-ter, so as to he rs»dy for the spring fleet, thus locking up capital to % extent 
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of about two millions of dollars^ with intci'cst on the same lost altogether for six 
months. 

All over North America lumljoring is followed on a more or less extensive scale. It 

is, however, only in the great forests of the North, and along the courses the rivers and 

lakes, that it can be pursued prolitably its a branch of commei'ce. Accordingly we lind it 

pursued here and there in the vicinity of all the higher rivers, and right on to the bottopi of 

Lake Michigan, where, at Green Bay, for example, there is considerable work of this description 
done. As wc get further and* further from tho sea, and water communication gets less and 
Jess, lumbering ceases to be a trade, and is only followed for tlie purpose of su]>pl\ing df)mcstic 
or farming wantt^ In the central region-^ of the Continent, indeed, the materiel itte(*lf ceases. 
Wlieii wc cross the Rocky iVIountains the business bcgins> again. At first we lind small saw- 
mills, for the purpose of supplying tlio gold-<liggers with sluiee-box lumlxjr, and other 
timber used in building houses or in mining ojH^ratiuiis. Small mills are also found in the 
^ vicinity of the settlements ; au<l when wc reach the sea again the business attains the dignity 
of commerce, and great saw-mills ship it off from the Pacific sea-l>oaj*d as it was shipped from 
the Atlantic. Puget Sound, Vancouver Island, and Uie sca-board of British Cnlumhia, are 
tl^e chief Jocalilics in the north ; while further south, here and there on the coast of 
*\Va.shiugion Terri lory and Oregon, the tnide is followed; and in California, in addition to 
manv srfiallciv snw-mills for local purposes, there are great logging or saw-milling establish- 
in tho red wood {iSerjMoia semjjerrirois) forest, which extend along the coast up to 
lat. Lumbering on the l^acific and Atlantic sides of the Continent are, however, some- 

what different. In tlio tlrst region, the trees are different in species and more gigantic in size, 
(Mving to the milder and wetter climate; then, little snow falling in the inter, and the 
rivei’s rarely being frozen up, lumbering is not followed in the winter alone, but all the year 
round. Again, labour being high, and the virgin forests as yet almost uniouched, it is 
neither practicable nor necessary to go so far back into the wilds to obtain logs as in 
Canada and ‘^the States;^' indeed, operations are carried on almost on the sea-board. 
To complete this sketeh, tlierefore, of the e. iHost, and one of the most wide-spread of 
American industries, I must describe lumbering on the Pacific separately.* 


LuMBEniXO ox THE NoRTH PACIITC Co\RT. 

The W’ork at a saAV-milling establishment, say in Yuneouver Island or Puget Sound, as 
elsewhere, consists of two main divisions, namely, getting the timber from the w’oods, and 
cutting it up into planks, at the mills. Tin* satv-mill otvuer occasionally undertakes the 
work in the woods on his own account, but more U'^'nilly makes a contract wdth a “ loggor,^^ 
who engages for a certain price ^ » deliver logs into the mill-pond close to the mill. 

Having secured his claim to a portion of forest land l>ordering on tlie winter, the 
•^^Itggor” proceeds to make a road from the most densely-wooded ]>art of the 

land to the water-side, commonly to some small bay. At the water-side end of tho road 

• In driving up tbia description, though s]>(nk!ng of what I am ix'rsoniilly familiar I ha^o Kvn gicatly in- 
• doliitcd to notes supplied me hy my friend, the Hon Hilbort Tilaleolm Sproat, rommissionor of Indian Affair's in British 
Ooluiubia, and formerly Agcnt-Gcnoral of the l*rovinee, who is toi^" intimately acquaintSd with tho whole subject. • 
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lie makes a slide of smooth lo^s, down which the loffs brought from the forest roll into 
the water. Each lo^^’or, it may bo added, lias^ as in the Eastern Slutea., private marks 
cliippod on every lo^, so that it may be at oin*e ret*(»*ynised and claimed if it should go 
;ulnft. “ Booms are jdaced across to contino the logs until a sultieieut quantity is obtained 
to form \\liat is called a ^^booni of logs for the mill. The logger next selects a suitable 

spot for his hut, and for a hovel for the oxen employed in dragging the logs, oxen l>eing 

here universally emjiloyed in preference to liorses. About a dozen men are engaged 
lor the different operations of clearing away the hru'^hwood, (uttting tliQ tn^e* down, barking 
it, and sawing it aeross when felled into the required lengtlis, and for driving the team 
of oxen. A cook is also emjdoyed to take charge of the house and stores, jjind to cook for 
the party. This small Cbtahlibhineut in the forest is called a logging (*amp,^' and at 
these camps, as in logging camps generally, the traveller generally receives ii hearty welcome, 
and abundance of good wholesome fare — coffee, fre^h bread, venison, salmon, beef and 
pork, jiotatocs, driinl ajiples, fresb butter, jnckh's, kv. I’hc work is very hard, and «*an 
only lx‘ done hy men long accustomed to it. Most of the loggers eomo from ( anada or 
llie State of Maine, where they have beyu used io the axe from boyhood. Euroju'ans art* hardly 
Worth their food until they have been some lime at it. Beinoviug the brushvv»od, called 

swamping^* (p. 251), is the onlv portion of the work that a given haiul^N*au undertake, 

and he must be a handy man U) make a iigure at that. 'J'he choppers and ^he jTeainster 
are the highest pai<I men. They receive from tifty to sixty dollar-^ (ilO to il:i) p^r 
month, with food. The others are only jnud from id to Is ])er month, with foo«l, which, 
it maybe added, is iuvarUblv the rule when workmen are emjdoved at such establNhinciits 
on the Pacific coa^.t. Where the phuv is distant from a mill, and lujaivK cannot 1 m> 
obtained, the hou^e is built of higs, vMlh ino«^‘> slulYcl between them, and the roof w made of 
long splints oi cedar {Tltffja fjffjnule t). It is warm and vviiter-tii»ht. '^I’lie iii'^ide is a 
large room, with open sleiqaiig Imiik^^^ jilaced round. In the cenlrt* is a wooil ilve, and 
above it a wooden open chimney coining down through the roof, like a vast extinguNher. 
Tu one corner of the ixuvui the cook has an AmeruMu iron (ooking-stove, while a long 
table and benches, at which the men take their meals, <'omj)lcle the fuinilure of these 
artizans of the forest. The axe used in chopping is a small one, of American make, with 
a long handle. The, English manufacturers, though furnished with samples of this axe, 
do not seem to have succce<led in making it so as to satisfy the wooduKui. A true vvoodinan 
hardly knows what to do with his hands unless he has an axe in them. Jt seems 

indispensable to him, and it is astonishing how (piiekly and well he can fell trees, make 
roads, or build houses with it. Failing the axe, the lumhermuii, like most Wcbtern men, 
is fond of whittling, and when sitting in the sumim‘r evening in front of liis often 
jiicturcsquely-sitnateil cabin, is nsually se^^n leisurely and artlessly shaving down a “ shingle,^^ 
or, still better, the soft cheese-like white pine, if he he fortunate enougli to lay his hands ou 
a iriece. Tlie loggers of the North-West are a fine, manly, intelligent set of men. Thty * 
have generally been fairly educated, and have seen a good deal of the world* Having Jew 
opportunities of spending money in the woods, and being well jiaid, those of tliem wlio resist 
the temptation to ^pend their earnings when they visit the towns are able to save money, 
anq can got on to be logging contractors themselves. 
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The other . portion o£ the work, nam(;Iy, at the saw-mill, may now be noticed. 
From fifty to sixty men are employed at a lar^c mill, in the capacity of engineers, 
firemen, log-haulers, gang-sawyers, circular-sawyers, cross-cutters, filers, blacksmiths, and 
men employed in carrying and stacking the idanks. Several of these occupations require 
special skill, but many are open to the ordinary labourer. Consequently, the men at a 



A Ll'MIUuU WHARF ON THE NORTH FACIFIC COAST. 


mill arc, on an average, scarcely equal to those in the logging camps. Tliere are more 
rough characters among the )>eople at the mill. The marrietl men at a saw-mill live 
in small wcxulen cottages ; Ih"' unmarried men have one or two barracks or dormitories. 
There is a cook-house, with a largo mess-house altaehed, where the men have their throe 
rfailj' meals. They work from six to six, with only half an hour for dinner. The wages 
oi the labourers are about or i-0 per montli, with board and lodging; and the skilled 
men receive, according to their occupations, from £S to £12 and £13 per month, board and 
lodging. The proprietors usually have a large general shop at the mill to supply the 
wants of the men and their families. The mills are generally drwen by steam powei^the 
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refuse of the logs supplying abundance of fuel. The saws consist of upright '"gang" sam 
and "circular saws. The wood on being sawn is run out of the mill on to the whar^ 
and the crews take it into the vessels^ which load 'Mh)w on to the wharf (p. 26 1). 

With the exception of the ctnlar, whicli is used for making shingles for roofing, 
and bv tin* natives lor canoes and a do/en other uses, the DoKf/iaui is the only 

"‘merchantable"’ wood in lari»e quantities of the forest trees norili of the Columbia ttivcr.# 
(In California they ha\e tlie reil \^oo(l, the scented cedar— re hamoniana — and 
other Irt'i*'-, but these do not extend to the giqat lumliering region of the North.) 
The Douglas, tir i-^ (‘ailed iiulihcriminately, in fonngn markets, Oregon, Puget Sound, 
^ ancouver or rod tir, pine, &c. It grows all over the North -We^t, though not north of 
Milbank Sound, in 52" N.L Tlioiigh contracting greatly in drying, yet, from its strength 
and jiower of bearing tension, it is the best of North-West eoiiiiers. The white fir 
{Pif*ea), to the unseientitic observci look's in the fort*st«5 not unlike it, but its wO(h 1 is 
soft, and not believed to bo duralde. A cargo of masts or of sawn timber would bo 
spoilt if it wore known that white firs weri* amongst it. I'lie .Ujuh iJon^htsii grows very 
sound. Those from the Eastern }U'ovmc€> who have been a(‘customed — as, for instance, on the 
Ottaw'a — to ^soo tracts of line-looking fi»rest useless from the niisoundncss of the frees, are* 
surprised to find such a healthy forest growth in the North-W<'st. The price of the sawm 
wood, or ""lumber,” is from I (Is. to 4 Is. ]>er thousand feet of board measnVc;” •(tw^elvc 
inches square and one inch thick), for ordinary lengths, sav, from t\v*‘nty to thirty feel.*’ 
Large pieces co^t m<»rej flooring Injards, planed on one side, tongued and grooved, cost it 
per thousand feet. As a "‘merchantable^’ wood, the Atieis lJou^la.s!l does not euti^r into 
competition with the Sw’edisli or Canadiau yellow pine. It is a stronger, coarser, and 
more durable wood, and more resembles tlie pitcli pine of the Soutli States than citlier 
the Swedish or Canadian. It is possible to make planed doors and w’iiiaow’-frames, or 
flooring, of selected pieces of Afjle^t Dungla^ii, and these look well and v.\\\y w’(‘ 11 ; but the 
wood is specially fitted for raftera, joist'^, aud heavy carpentering woik, in which the 
Canadian and Sw'edish timber w’ould lx* less suitable. Owing to its, compactness and tough 
strong fibre, the Abte^t iJnv^lani is not so easih' suwn or AAurked as the softer pines, and 
is, therefore, less liked by the carpenters. Large fpiantities are (‘xported to the northern 
parts of China, the Sandnueh Islands, the w'est coast of South Am(‘rica, and to Australia, 
The freight is too high to enable it to be brought to England at a profit, e\coi»t in tin* form 
of masts. In 1S71, lS2,lf00 dollars worth of lumber were exported from British (’olumbia. 

From tin' first days of Sun Francisco, that towm and a large jiorliim of the State of 
California hav(‘ been supplied with this wood by the saw'-inills of Puget Sound, 800 miles 
north of San Francisco. Tlie wood, the cribs or coffer dams, forming pari (d the “ madc^^ 
ground on whi(*h a great portion of the .ity stands, also tin* wharves, the \lroodcn houses, 
the heavy carpentering in the brick and stone structures, and all the agrieidturul rc(iuire- 
ments of the districts accessible to tlie wood mcrcliants of Sau Francisco, at© supplied by 
this wood. The red wood, or red cedar {Sf^quoia sewperrirenn)^ wliicli id lighter ami 
smoother, and used for door and window-frames, is the only wood for general Use obtainable 
in any quantity in that portion of C’aliforaia which borders the ocean. Ban Francisco 
thus Jocks to Puget Souifd for her supply of tir wood 
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There ure no finer trees in the world for masts and yards than the Ahien DouglasiL 
The wood of these is probably superior to the best Ki«^'a pine that eaii be got. 1'hose who 
have tried the Douglas and the Southern States jntcli i>ine prefi'r the former. It is used 
in the navies of various European countries.* There wouhl be a large* cone'll rnption of 
tliis wood in liritain for tlie men‘antile navy if the high fn‘ight did not elipck its 
^ importation. Of lato years, also, many of our merchant vessels 11*^0 iron masts. Masting 
pieces can be got of all si/es, from live inehes in diamet(»r to forty inelies ; tlic largo 
pieces being, ‘of cmirse, mucli more ej^sily obtained than the small. The pi ice, free on 
board, in the North-West, is, a(*cording to bi/.(‘ and character, so much jxt ruuniiig foot. 
It is only a pi»rtion of a tree, of course, which has all tlic requisites for making a mast 
OP a yard. The height of many of the trees as they grow in the woods is viay great. 

I liave been told,^* writes Mr. Sproat in his notes, 'Mhat there was a tree Uing on 
the ground, in some part of Puget Sound, which measured over 100 feet as it lay; but 
^ I am inclined to think the feet must have been bhort in this case. 1 can sjieak of 
what I have myself seen. The highest flag-pole in Euroi>c is the Douglu'^ lir one in 
Kew Gardens, near London, whicli measures 103 •feet. This tree was sent home bv 
friend •of mine from the North-AVest coast, and j)resented to the Gardiuis. AinAber 
flag-iKile, still larg(»r, was sent home by the same gentleman for the Great Exhibition 
of Ijut arrived too late; and this, which measured 1S5 feet, was broken by lacing 

knocked against a bridge in the River Thames as it was being conveyed np-stream on 
the dock of a small steamer. Tlic last-mentioned pole bad no greater diameter than 
twenty iiicbes, being meant for a flag-pole. As it grew in the wocxls it meabured *221 
•feet, for 1 myself measuriHl it after it fell. It was one of the shortest of live trees, 
ail of which liroke in tlie felling. Beds of branches were prepared to receive them, but 
four of the trees, one after the other, received injury in falling. The beds (^f branches 
were very carefully attendtsl to for the last tree. Just as it was about to fall, a puff 
of wind blew it in the opposite direction, and the tree crashed down between the other 
trees, and, happily, fell on the bare gr Mid uninjured. Beds of branches are only 
recpiired in felling these long slender poles; the largest full-proportioned trees fall without 
breaking the trunk.s.^^ The gigantic statuit of the D«>uglas fir is not confined to that tree. 
The Menzies spruce (p. JOl) and otliers are equally tall, and even thicker. I have 
measured a cedar [T/mja giganied), on the Nittinat River, in Vancouver Lland, wdiich 
was forty-five feet in circumference; and, of course, the '^Big trees of Califoiiiia [Se,juota 
or ]VeUinglonia gigantea) are very familiar by reputation to every one. , In a future chapter 
I may have a little to say of these and other Californian wonders. 

•Koo Forbes^ “Prixo Ess.iy on V.ruwivor Uland” (18G.\, Sproafs “ Biitbli Columbia” 'I87i)« *Vndcrson’i 
“Tlio Dominion at tlu* W^tbt-l'iizo Ks .ly” (1872), Lumlin Brt)\\n’s **Vrizo Fasay on Biitihli Columbia” (1863); 
• a%i the works of Majne, Macfic, Peml>eiton, Rattray, and others on tlic Province. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Invited Sihti:s: The Vviivuiz^t West. 

Tiik 2 )re(.tHliiii 4 * cliaplers h.'i'^o iifTorcloJ us ^linijHos i>f tlio physical g^eo^rupliy of North 
America. Partiall\ tlie Dominiuii of Canada shares in the physical features of the 
United State'-. Lik(» it, it fall^ naturally under three divi&ions — the d'lastern, the Central, 
and the Furthest ^Ve^t, or Paeilie re^n(»n. But it is only when we eoiisider the I'nitod 
KStiites that we see the raarLinl ehara<‘ter of thesv^ tliree ^^rcat geogra]>hi<v 1 rt*gion.s of the 
X^<»rtlurn portion of the Continent. Accordingly, we may arrange what we have to say of 
the (ireaf Repuhlic and its jieople under these heads. Information about the T iiited 
States being so easily aeeessihh , and the siihjcet being too extensive to he anything 
but sketelied in the space we can alTord to if, in aec*ordanee with the plan already described, 
wv shall merely trace a few' t)f the more prominent fe.it ure.s of the I’nited States, ami 
main]}' those whu'li, unlike the statistics^ manufactures, towms, popiilati»>n, and sottlemcnts, 
are not changeable, and liable to he alteretl before the iiages which describe theiiT have hetn 
long before the rcadiT. Pin sically considered, therefore, w'ith ndVrenee to its eonforinafion, 
climate, and productions, the United States inaj be divided into three great 'and it tderably 
W’ell«marke<l regions — the mountain slope of the East, or Atlantic so( t ion, the central plaii.s, 
and the mountain region of the W<*st, Lea\iug the first two to he described in future 
chapters, wo may briefly eharatterise the last, as consisting, in the words of I)r. Dryce, of 
an ele\ut<‘d jdateau, extending through 15'' of latitude, and from (hK) t(»l,()0b miles broau, 
supiiortiMl on the east by the gr<*al chain of the Rocky fountains, and on Hie west by 
the Sierra XeMida and Caso.ade ranges. The plateau, in its middle ana broadest part, 
couijirehends the States of Nevada, I^tali, and parts of C’olorado and Wyoming, and has 
an area of 25d,i)(l0 scpiaro miles. In its eastern and southern parts the height is between 
5,l)(Mb and 6,1)00 f<‘et, but in Western Utah and N’evada from 1,000 to 5,000 feet, while 
north of the Humboldt River, where the waters divide, it exceeds '1,000 feet. It is 
divided into tw'o unequal portions hy the Wahsatch Mountains, whose highest summits 
rejich from 4,000 td 7,000 feet above the plateau — that is, from S,000 to 11,000 feet 
above the sea — an<l are always covered wdth snow (p. 265). The western jiart is the largest, 
and i& alH>ut 100 miles long from ea^t to west, and 60() broad. Spur>> from the bounding 
ranges descend into it, and it has several bhort ridges of hills running north and south, 
of recent volcanic origin, and rising 1,000 to 4,000 feet above tlie general level. The 
A alleys between are about twenty miles wide, and of great length, but often they are cut 
off by low (TOss-ridges connecting the higher north and south ranges. Almost wholly 
shut in by mountains, and having its own system of lakes and rivers, this region is aptly 
termed the Great Basin. Mueh of the surface is covered with saline and alkaline in- 
cnistations, which give off a blinding dust under strong winds, llie (Jountry is almost 
rainless, and the waters are must salt and brackish, and one lake at least is saturated with 
dalt, and without life of any kind. Except the Humboldt River, and the few streams, 
descending from the snow-clad peaks of the bounding ranges, and soon lost in sinks,” 
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the only fresh water in the basin is Lake Utah, with the River Jordan issuing from it, and 
entering tlie Gi-eat Salt Lake. It is only near these waters that fertile tracts and thriving 
settlements are found; the rest of the basin is a hopeless desert. The tract of Utah, 
east of the WAsatch Mountains, is equally sterile, and we have there an area somewhat 
larger than Spain or Portugal, unfit, save in a few favoured spots, for the permanent 
ab^e of civilised man. The south-eastern part of the plateau consists of an arid broken 
country, into which strata the Colorado, and its tributaries, the Grand and Green Rivers, 
have cut through several hundreds of miles caftons^ or gorgesf from 2,000 to 4,000 feet in 
depth, not only in the soft beds of chalk and sandstone, but even through several hundred 
feet of the underlying hard granite (p. 288). These vast cafions render muqh of the country 
quite impassable by man and quadrupeds. Emerging from its canoned plateau, about the 
thirty-fifth parallel, the Colorado wanders through sultry valleys from 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
in height, the country becoming more arid and sterile as the head of the Gulf of 
California is approached. In this wide region of the West vast tracts are occupied by ^ 
mountain ranges, and much of it must ever remain uutenauted. It contains, however, 
one of the finest states of the Union, the great state of California, and the maritime 
region or Pacific slope. West of the Coast range and C<i8cado Mountains ms a vvelA- 
watered and fertile region, with a fine climate and rich vegetation. In it are comprised 
most of Alaska, Vancouver Island, and British Columbia, Wasbingfou Territory, and 
Oregon. 

Before saying a few words on each of these political divisions individually, wo may 
describe more generally and systematically the physical features of the (h(*at Pafuiie slope. 
In doing so we will divide our original materials, puhlibhod and unpii])Iisht*<i, ac*(|uiri‘d 
during many days^ weary wandering afoot through the whole region to be de^cribiHl from 
California to Alaska, and from the sea to the Rocky Mountains. 

There are three great ranges of mountains which materially affect tin* ))hysi(*ul 
geography of the Pacific slopes of the Rocky Mountains. These are (1), the Rocky 
(or as it was formerly and ought still to be called, the Chippew^ayan) Mountain rnnge, 
stretching into South America under the name of the Andes;* (2), the (''ascadc range; 
and (3), the Coast range, a low and comparatively insignificant chain bordering the 
region immediately «ofE the coast. All of these chains run nearly north and south 
from — or as far as we have yet explored — Alask«a, until, entering California, they change 
their names in some instances, but are tie facto to a great extent the same ninges. 
Tliis is eminently {rue of the Cascade range, which runs down through British Columbia, 
Washington Territory, and Oregon, until, in the southern iHirtiou of the last-named 


• I am well aware that this is only a sweeping generalisation, for, si»eaking in strict orogtaiAical 
langoagc, there are many breaks in the continuity of the chain. Tima, the Sierra A^dre of Mexico Koa, 
several degrooB, both of latitude and longitude, distant from the ncArest point of the Retky Mountaijis, *and 
tlm Andes are but Smperfeetly represented in the hiUs of the Isthmus of Panama, while theso ogaiit aro 
only distantly owmected with the mountains and table lands of Upper Mosquito, of Honduras, and Ouatomala, 
Kit with tho voloaikio oones which stard out in isolated beauty from the Pl/uns of Xwaraguu and Sun Salvador. 
Still, I cannot but think t^t Julius Froehtd takes up an untcnablo position whdi ho i‘ntirely denies tht ‘ 
connection of the mountains mentioned Smithsonian Report” (1854), p. 25d. 
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statOj and in Northern California^ it gets somewhat broken up into various spurs of 
the Siskiyou range, and extending, by connecting spurs, far to the east, it forms 
the famous Sierra Nevadas of California.* It has a breadth varying from fifteen to 
fifty miles, and an average height of about 7,000 feet, though j)eaks in it have a much 
greater elevation. Its average distance from the Pacific Ocean is about 1,200 miles. 
^Jts main crest is crowned by several peaks of considerable magnitude, and particularly by 
Mounts Jefferbon and Hood, and trends due north. On the northern frontier of 
California it is masked by Mount Pitt or McLaughlin, and by Shasta Butte, when it 
deflects eastward, again to be turned south at Lassens Butte in the Sierras.f In 
the range are ^any extinct as well as active volcanoes. To enumerate all of the 
former would be to mention almobi every summit of the range. The following may 
suffice as examples : — In the autumn of 1S05 I visited a curious crater in the 
mountains between Fort Klamath and Rogue River. It lay at an altitude of some 
2,000 feet, and the crater was about seven or eight miles in circumference. 'Fhe 
walls were composed of blackish lava and reddish scori®, with jmmiee. Obsidian, or 
volcanic glass, was scattered around, being also found all over the country adjoining 
the mountains^ where it is used liy the Indians to make arrow jx>ints. At a depth 
of 800 feet, in the crater, was a lake of fresh water with an island in the centre. 
Th»« laSiC js* now one of the sights of Oregon. It is undoubtedly of the same nature 
nc the Oemunder Mcer, the Pulvermaar, and the Mcerfelder Maar in the Eifel, and 
the island is only the top of that cone which we often see in ci*ater.s. In Nevada 
Territory is another, 100 feet in length by 200 in breadth, in which no bottom has 
4K*cn found at 700 feet. Mount Scott presents the appearance of a tnmeated cone, 
at|il is doubtless also an extinct volcano. There arc many peaks covered with perjwtual 
or all but ix>rpctiial snow, for some of them are also active volcanoes. Mount Hood, 
11,225 feet in height, is one of these; Mount Baker, which, in company with ray 
frieml Mr. Edmund T. ('’oleinan, a well-known member of the Alpine Club, and the 
Hon, Mr. Darwin, a Territorial Judge, I ait rapted to ascend in but was repulsed 

by the Tukullum Indians ciicanipod near its base, i.s another. Coleman, by dint of 

characteristic mountaineering skill and energy, hiieci^tnled in gaining the summit by another 
route after I had left that part of the country, and found its height by aiUToid to 

be 10,6D1 feet. For the first time he ostablishotl the presence of glaciers on the mountains, 
a fact previously doubted, though tliey are now known to be found even in the Coast range 
close to the st'ji. The mountain is a prominent obj(»et from the southern end of 

Vancouver Island, and is generally vioweil with no inconsiderable pride by the dwellers 

in those parts. The chief rivers of this region rise in the Rocky Mountains, or some 
of its tributary spurs, and 'ugh the Cascade range gives various tributaries to the 
rivem which How into the Pacific, none of them, with the exception of the Willamette, 
Rogue River, Chehalis, ami some smaller streams, all rising on the western slope 
eitiher of the Cascade or of the Coast range, can be truly styled rivers. Scarcely any 

• For a full description of the picturosiiuo aspects of this rangi>, sco Cltircuco Kiiig*^ Mountameeriiig 
on tho Pacific.'' 

t •• Pncific Railroad Repoits," Vol. VI. (Goology). 
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of these maintain an independent existence^ but unite with some of the larger rivoiu 
before reaching iho sea. Vancouver Island and Queen Charlotte Islands do not possess 
any rivers of (*oiisc(|uence. All of these are wild streams broken by fallsj rapidsi 
or cascades, risfng in lakes or in the melting of the interior snows, and wending a 
tortuous course tlirough gloomy pine forests. They eventually fall into the sea 
witl^ut forming an estuary. Only one river of the slightest consequence arisi^ 

on tlio eastern or arid side of the Cascades. This is the Deschutes, which, after 

keeping along the base of the mountains, dashiqg over falls and rapidsi^ between high 
walls, joins the Columbia not fur from Celilo, "the drifting sand,'^ a little sand-choked 
jx)st of the railway which runs round the Dalles of the Columbia liivcr for twelve 
miles. [Many of these striMms from the Cascades are intermittent, being almost dry 
in the morning, and flowing full in the afternoon. This is owing to the melting of 

the snow' by the midday sun, ami the «»toppag4» of the melted wattT by the night frosts 

ill tlu‘ hii»*h elevations where their sources aie The same fact has been observed in the , 
Rtieky [Mouiihiins, ami other mountain regions. Some of the rivers l*ke the (Columbia, are 
evj)osed in ]M»rtions of their course hi long narrow lakes, which have ret*eivecl distinctive 
nanie*^, tluiugli in reality only part (if the river which flows in at one end dnd out at 
the other. Man} of them, like the Rio do las Plumas (or Feather River), a tributary of 
the Sacramento, and the Willamette, are subject t\^ great floods, by the sudddn^ nv?lting of 
the snows, and fre(iu(mtly cause great damage, as the town of yjienimento has gmxi reasw 
to know. Wet seasons also is another cause of tlu'se destructi\(‘ floods, the amount of 
rain falling in the winter being often very great. 

The Cascade range is e.xtrcmcly important, in so far that it acts as a great barriet 
between two sub-di\ isions of the Pacific slope — the western, v>r maritime, wdiieh is mild 
ill climate', and in general densely wooded, and the east, or regiim between the Caseoxlcs 
and Rocky ^fountains, w^hieh is dry, cold in the wdiiter, warm in the summer, and in 
general treeless, or only slightly woodeil. The plants and animals of the two regions arc 
also widely different; in fact, though they have a general likeness, yet the two '^ides of 
the C'aseade range throughout its entire extent might be classed as entirely different 
sections of America. 

The western sloife is the one in which the largest number of settlements are, and that 
chiefly selected for the town sites. The eastern has few atlra(.tii>ns for the agriculturist, 
unless ill llie well-watered valleys, or in places wherer irigalion can be applied (fold and 
silver mining have •been the causes which have led to the few settlements in it, but sago 
brush is its great feature. All of Vancouver Island partakes of the character of the western 
sloi»e, though those portions of British Columbia east of the Cascades, owing to their more 
open character, and more northern position, arc not so arid as the eorres|)onding regions 
to the south. Hence the chief settlements, with the exception of New Westminster and, 
Yale on Fraser River, are found there. The greater portion of the forest sduth of lat. 52® 
is composed of Abies Doufflcisiiy the economic value of which we have already described. 
This tree does not extend north of Milbank Sound, and south of the limHs of Oregon it 
becomes rare, or no longer a Coast tree, the increased warmth of the more eouthern regions • 
cadsing it to retreat to the interior mountains, where, retiring higher and higgler as it 
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Teaches farther to the wanner regions of the souths it holds out an Alpine existencei having 
even been found in Mexico, but nowhere out of the limits of this district is it seen in 
perfectioUj or forms a feature in the scenery. It is this region with which 1 am most 
familiar, and where the scene of my researches lay for a considerable tkne. As I have 
said, the great bulk of the forest consists of the conifer named, the tree attaining its 
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maximum of development between Vancouver Island and the Columbia River; north and 
south of those limits, its number or magnitude is less important. Here it forms the 
almost sole tree which cumber nearly every footbreadth of the forest, growing in almost 
any soil, and maintaining an uncertain footing in the chinks of the rocks, where one 
would think it impossible to find soil enough to nourish any plant, far less a tree of its 
sisej and it may even be found in places so close to the sea that the waves must wash 
its trunk and roots. In the interior of the country, a little back -from the coast, 
Aiiei MeH^tmiana disputes the possession of the territory with Abie^ Dou^lasii, rivalling 
it in h^ght and beauty, though not in economic value. The hemlock {A6m 
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forefit is lighter and more airy than the Douglas fir one, and the tree not branching so near 
the trunk, is (in my opinion) conducive to a more oi)en and lightsome forest than the 
dark gloomy AHeit Dougla^ii, Here is a savage wood,^^ which Dante might have 
taken for the mt>del of that in which he found himsell* astray — 

** and o’on to toll 

It were no li/y task, how wild 

That forest, how lobust and rough its f?rowtli.** 

c 

There the only sounds which break on the ear are the tap tap of the woodpeckers, the 
drum of the grouse among the bracken or bush, or the rush of some iiui^iintain strcani, 
which now, in the summer time, runs trickling along, but in the winter, swollen with tlio 
great rainfall of this wet region, roars through its rocky bed, flooded from bank to bank, 
undermining the loose soil, and carrying off with it, as a sacrifice to its fury, a perfect 
hetacomb of noble trees, which lie athwart its (‘urreiit lower down, in great drifts 
accumulating every year. Under the shade of these trees few living things prosper. A 
startled deer ambling through the fortst, or a black bear erashing its way through fallen 
timber and crab-apple bushes to the mountains, are about the only creatures seCii. Fe\w 
birds inhabit the trees, and the only living things which seem to prosper are the 
squirrels, which feed on the seeds of the firs. ^ • 

In the more open places by the banks of streams, and in rich river bottoms, th» 
broad-leaved maple {Jkcer wncrophijUuni)^ with its bright green leaves in summer, 'and 
yellow ones in autumn, adds a pleasant variety to the scene ; and the swampy places are 
invariably distinguished by the Oregon alder (A/nftJt ()regaii(i)^ and llu* crab-apple (Pt/raft'* 
rirularis) ; while during the lovely June weather the bright white flowers of the do^ 
wood {CorniM Nxdtallii) are reflected in the deep pools as the traveller glides down a 
river in the cwl of evening. Here is also found, for the first time, monticohf^ the 

Western representative of the Weymouth pine, but unlike it all, nowhere forming forests, 
but only growing in solitary clumps of two or three trees, in a few jdaeis. The gloomy 
foliage of the Douglas fir, and the lighter evergreen of the liendock, are varied by the 
broad glossy frond-like branches, with their silver under-surfaee, of the Pic(»as. Here 
and there may also 1^ found the yew f^rct and Henry's graceful juinj)er 

{Jiiiit perms Henryana , R, Br. C’ani|)st.) ; while tln» lanrel-like leav^^^ and smooth inahoguny- 
eoloiired bark of Arb/ttus here and tbeie, in open ])laees, relieves th(‘ 

dead uniformity of the forest. Ascend the great rivers of this region in summer time, 
and the canoe voyager will find Menzies spruce (^I. MrazirsH, p. Itil), and the cottonwood 
{Populne taonilifera), shedding its downy seeds in slnvts on the water, the most 
characteristic trees. Prairies arc few. The south-eaHtern <*nd of \an(jKaiver Island, 

and the Willamette Prairies, are the chief ojicn places, though here and tltere are other 
little grassy parks shut in by woods on every side. It is in these opei places that 

Garry's Oak {Querent Garryann) dots the plain — as near Victoria — everywhere eschewing 
the forest, and rarely found except in similar situations. 

A dense growth of shrubs, oon.sisting of hucklclicrfy, thimbleberry, and snlmonberry, and 
in 6pen places the red •flowery currant, now so familiar in our shrubberies, imiy 5 de the 
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traveller, while in the proixjr season the birds and the Indians are in search of the berries. 
Accordingly, we always find dense thickets of these shrubs in the immediate vicinity cA 
the native villages, tliese bushas having been naturally planted by long generations of Indians^ 
while the mock orange {PhilailelpAm waeropefalua), the wild cherry {Cenasua 7 /iollis), &c., 
add further variety. The shrubbery is all bright-blossomed, and humming-birds flit from 
^ower to flower in search of insects, so that these thickets are often the prettiest x>art of 
the North-Western forest ; the huge pine wastes striking one with a feeling of awe rather 
than with a sensation of pleasure. When a storm arises the trees sway backwards and 
forwards, creaking and groaning, and every now and again one snaps, and the crash of 
its fall brings^ a dozen sinallt*r ones, and innumerable branches from the neighbouring 
trees, to the ground, waking up the bleeping wayfarer in these forests with terror. When 
the thunder echoes through them, and the lightning plays down the tree, the effect is 
grand, no doubt ; but the traveller feels that he could enjoy it better at a distance, and 
under shelter. During the dry weather of summer the trees, rubbing against each other, 
catch fire, and often great tracts of line timln'r are destroyed. In the vicinity of the 
coast this is doubtless often due to Indians and hunters leaving, as is their universal 
(custom, lihcir camp-fires unexiinguislied ; but I have often seen forests high up in the 
* mountains on fire, and frequently come acn>ss tracts in the interior only covered with burnt 
stumps losalities where no human l>eing probably ever trod before, so that I am convinced 
thoy are set on fire in many ca‘^es by natural causes. 

Prairies — or breaks in this great forest — are, as we have already remarked, few. Still 
they are found, such as in the vicinity of Nisqually, in Washington Territory, whore, however, 
4lie surrounding forest is encroaching again on the prairie, and more espoeially near the 
^yillamette River, where fhere are ext ensue tniefs of fine open gnissy land. As we get further 
south the open places get more common, but in the north they are rare indeed. The southern 
end of Vancouver Island is one of these localities, and is often taken by the untravelled t'olonibts 
as a specimen of fhe cimiitry. In reality it is an exception. Some years iigo I mode a 
journey through this region, and as I may. perhaps, more easily convey to the reailer an 
idea of such pleasant oases in the pine forest, as well as by coiitnist the forest itself, I 
may sket<*h this journey, more especially a., it will afford a relief to the drier geographical 
details given in more systematic form. 

Thi: White Oak Coi^ntuy. 

In the sunshiny spring days of the year of grace, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-four, there came unto me — "our right trusty and wxll-beloved cousin,” the 
writer of this doleful tale — semi-royal commission appointing me sole leader and 
Qovemment agent of an expedition to explore the unknown wilds of Vancouver Island; 

^ and (for my sins) in a weak and inexperiencinl moment, I accepted the proposed 
honour, for was not I the choice of the people! In discharge of my duties therewith 
conneeted, one glorious July day, ever to be remembered, not only hero but in many other 
lands where the companions of those anxious but yet happy times are scattered, in 
company with my over faithful esquire — ^whom, in the impossibility of asking his per- 
mission ^to designate more clearly, 1 may conceal under the then disguise of Af]^ 
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I made a most prosaic journey afoot through this W hito Oak region at the southern end of 
Vaneoiivor Island; through a district, which, perhaps I might offend honest men who 
there live, and I hope i>rospt‘r, if I called savage, but yet which my conscienoe will 
scarcely' allow ifto to style as j)artaking in a pn‘-eminent degree of the amenities of 
civilisation. My rcadei-s will bear with me if I ask them, in imagination, to accompany 
us op this the first of many journeys which, in my capacity of cicerone^ I shall invite them 
to share with me before we part company. 

After many devious weary wanderings throu|fh bush, through forest, and through 
fenland, we were cncampe<l one July evening on the banks of the Sooke River, which arises 
out of a lake in the interior, and Hows into the l)ay of the same name op the Straits of 
Juan De Fuca. Our camp was pitched; ivc were resting from our labour and making 
as merry as explorers, careless of all the world, and out of it too, in no man’s land^ can be. 
The camp-fire was blazing cheerily, the axe w'as ringing in the quiet summer air as the 
stalwart backwoodsmen of our pirty hewed down more timber for the watch-fire. The 
river was silently flowing past, and, save the echo of our voices, and the startled cry of 
some wild-fowl, there was nought to disturb the indescribable quietness and stillness of the 
beautiful summer evening, so characteristic of the region wo are describing. Toma Antoine^'" 
our Iriquois hunter, had killed a deer; we had iinisliod the evening meal, and the party 
were lolling on the ground round the fire, talking or making entries into Iheir. note or 
sketch-books. The astronomer and I are in consultation regarding the of *\ 

certain altitude of the sun, and wo have finally come to the conclusion that we ai’e 
in nearly about longitude 12**1^ 12' 30*' west of (rrccuwicb, and therefore not much more 
tlian between twenty and thirty miles from Victoria. That fair town we have not seem 
for many a suniisc and sunset; and charming though savugodorn may be, yet none of 
us could deny that the temptation to visit the haunts of civilisation was ox(*C(Hliugly 
strong. We had, however, no intention that way; but l>cforc^ many hours circiimBhvnci>s 
fell out which led to a cliange in our plans. We are juht on the bowlers of civilisation. 
Settlers arc, wo know, not without calling distance, but wc are to<) tir(*d to gr) a-go.ssiping 
to-night, much as the craving to get up the leeway of the world’s history sineo we drop|>ed 
out of it may l)e on iw. A curiosity similar in kind if not in degree brings us, liow<‘ver, 
two visitors* One is m, quondam French-Cauadian roj/ff^enr, of the Hudson's Bay Compniy, 
now settled hereabouts in semi-barbarism, with a little farm, an old Indian squaw, who rule-, 
him, and an cndlc8.s brood of blaek-cyed, ba1f-bive<1 cliil Iren, who, in their turn, rule lx»?h. 
He 8])eak8 but little^ and that in indifferent Froncl^. Our thirsty hunter, Tomo, however, 
manages to learn that for a consideration he could let him have a bottle of rum, the result 
of which is that Tomo looses his gorgeous scarlet sash, gets ])articularly talkative, and 
the vojfagear is ordered out of camp, peo^eably if he so desires, if not, withf the alternative 
of being kicked. He accepts the former, and leaves. Not long after, a! strange-looking 
Indian makes his appearance, from down river, in a shallow canoe. His tillage is only a 
little way off, and he has just looked up in a casual friendly way to see if lire have finished 
sapper, what we want, and if he can steal anything. He gains nothing Jby his visit, and 
is proposing to leave, when Tomo, who is always fully alive to the delight of playing big 
sees in this promising youth a useful henchman to pack horn* his deer and 
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generally to kick akout^ and bogs that he may be allowed to try to persuade him to 
accompany the expedition. He receives a hint, however, not to allow his longue to boast 
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too freely regarding the salary he is to receive, otherwise our dusky friend may fix his 
demand a little too high. Tomo, in his turn, rather overshoots the markj and, in much 
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voluble Tsons^ei^tli, talks to the baibariaii of Sooke. lie pi»*ture-> the delif'his of the 
expedition^ the o\er-abumlanee of food — (saving nothing about tho inauv, veiy many^ 
baiuaii thus we had experienced, and had yet in stove for us) — the wonderful affability 
of hi". ‘Ml} ass t^hee/^ or gieat ehief, to all which he of Sooke rejdies by tho only English 
phra'50 he knows, and w'hieli seems to tickle his fancy exceedingly- (iood Ileavingb!^^ 
A& '?'o:no com hides one of hib fictions, tho Indian opens his eyes and his mouth, and 
exclaims “(Jood Heaving"!” We have aliiui^t nothing to do, eat, drink, and growr 
fat and meiry,” Tomo relate".. '‘Good Ifeavings^” “ We *aie quit(?>a band of brothers, 
owrvbody is as giod, if not better, than another, and the Indian ib, if possible, better treated 
than the Whites.” “ (Jood Heavings ! ” Then taking courage at the success of his 
loinanees, Tomo “piles the agony a little higher. “Indeed, in e\ery village where we 
come to, we rule tho roast, stay a*" long as we like, and go where we thoosc!” The 
Indian lb fast vielding, but he has one little t|uefetion to ask: “ ITow inucli pa> do you get 
for all this?” Tomo gets fifty dollar'" per moutli, hut he has no inteutioii of giving 
the Indian one-half of that, so he meekU confesses that as tlie labour so light, and the 
loving-kindness so abundant, w'C are ftirecKi to aoeept of one-quarter of a dollir ]M'r diem! 

At this startling announcement, the magnate of Sooke springs into his eanoe, and as h, 

turns a bend of the river there c*omes floating back a derisive and most emphatic “ Good 
Ileavings!” We never saw him again. ‘ 

However, in process of eross-qiicstioning, our visitor let o\ii some hi tie trifles wbieb 
led me also to drop down the river before nightfall, and to i el urn determined to visit 
Victoria before the next four-and-tw'ontv hours passed bv'. 1 intim.ite ni} luteiilionb 
to tho"«e whose duty it is to aid upon them. I gave mv heuleniint, Mr. P. J. 

Tjeecli, IlE, written directions whore to meet me within the next wTek, and lu an 

hour all the camp is slumbering save Leech, B , and I, v\ln> hold a jirivy 

council by the smouldering fire, arranging our robpcctivi* plans. Graduallv, all sh»ep as 
soundly as proverbially do men of sound conseienees. AMicther we all laine under this 

heading 1 have my strong bu*'pieio]*s, for our party is a wondrou-slv mot lev one — hardly 

twt» of the same nationality, very few of any reiogni".ed lelrgiuii, though there are 
sev'cral univei*bity graduates, and <;ne ex-parson, on the roll ; but all are handy enougli 
with rifle, axe, pistol and paddle. A more luderogenojus party of ten men, who worked 
more homogeneously together, <ir bettt»r or heartier, 1 think vv«)ulil be hard to find. 
I never have since, and luivc long ago despaired of doing so. At all events, they are 

all sleeping soundly .enough when B and I shake oin selves out of our Mackinaw blue 

blankets at an early divvri next morning, blow up the fire, and lioil the coffet^-iiot^ 
while we breakfast staunchly on the remains of last nightS pork and iH'ans. Our 

blankets are strapjicd on onr backs, o. r pistols and knives ailjusted, and we bid farewell 
for a time to the “V.l.E.lC. ramp.” We half ford, half .swim the river, and are soon 
tramping down the Indian trail on the other side. Our dress is light, if not gaudy-^^a 
pair of shoes or mocassins, leather or canvas trousers, cither of which (*aii staiul by Iheinselvajs, 
an old felt hat, and a grey flannel shirt. Western daiulic'. are nithcr dividcsl reganling 
Ike method of wearing this latter garment. Some tuck it in aftiT the manner of the 
cLviUsoil, but my worthy "squire wears his shirt hanging loose outside his trousei-s, ia 
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free, elegant s<yl(^, like a Devonshire carfccr^s ^'smoek.” Altogether^ the garb is light 
and aiiy^ if not over-pic turesque ; and wc eare little for that, for critics are not many 
hereabouts. We soon ari'ive at tlie Indian village. It is yet early morning, and 

uolxaly is about. An Indian village in this })art of the world coiisists of one or 
two long parellelograins of boards fast.^necl with witlics of cedar (Thuja gigauieii) to 
4ipright pc)les, with square luJes cut for doors. You enter by a passage with high 
lx)aixls at either side, and the interior is roughly divided off by a breast-high partiliv^n 
half-way across into the lodge, for ^ each family. The roof is flat, and consists of 
boards, which are loose enough to allow the smoke from the fire in the middle of the 
floor to es(*apG» out. Sometimes it gets overpoweringly strong, and then the boards are 
moved aside. The roof serves for a drying-plac*e for b.'rrie«5, salmon, &c. \ and, in 
the season, there is an ever-unctious drip])ing from the lat split salmon, which are 

bcung there smoked and dried f(»r winter provender. As it is, there is a peculiarly 

ancient and lish-like smell around the Sooke village. A few mongrel eurs yelp and 

sneak off as wo approach, and a half-awake old fisher of salmon cn*eps out to ^ecj 
what's the matter. lie seems not to have been •a-hed hi'^t night, and as we plav fully 
•suggest Ibis to him, he meroh’^ yawns, and points out to us the lodge where we may 
find the c»hje(‘t of our searc-li — the 3 oiitli who was to put us on the Victoria trail by 
a ‘IwuVr ,etif than going round the^ head of the l)ay. Wo subsequently' learn that 

^ur sleepy friend is a lahhionable physician, and has been making lamainLW'os,’' or 
something akin to ilio Old World seorccry,'^ to cure a ])alient of his. On this we 
humbly ajxdogiso to the excellent gentleman f4>r insinuating that he had been spending 
* the evening in ilhsipation — .inous or otherwise — ami show our canoe off the fishy 
beech. Just then, tw'o damsels, who are betting out on a berry-gathering expedition, 

l)eg that we will give them a lift. AVe gallantly consent, on the exjnvss conditioii 
that they shall assist in paddling, keep ijniet, and indulge iii no flirtatunis with the 
youth wdn) is speeding us on our jouruev. It is a true AVestern summer morning. 
All is still. The sun is just aj)poariiig shove the forest of gloomy firs in the ea<t, 

struggling through the heavy fog which dra|>es everything in its mantle, causing the 
trees and ro<*ks to look likt* ghosts in tlieir wvlrd-like indistinctness, and becoming the 
source of many a quaint Iiuliaii legend. The ft'g clearing awa\ allows us a view of 
the pretty land-lock cove we are paddling through; a few pleasantly civilised-looking 

bouses of some of the fiwv selllers are seen. Yonder is the M perhjtps the oldest 

settlers outside of the Hudson Bay Company’s people in the island, a w’orthy S<‘otch 

family, wdtli sons and daughters, to three gi'iierations, within tlieir household. Xot far 
off is another old eovenanting Scot, of w'hoiu an amusing story is told, viz., that when 
the Bislio]) offered to baptise his grandchihl, he politely asked to be excused, preferring, 
as he told hi« lordship, in his instinctive horn.r of Episcopacy, to “ wait tdl a re^flar 
minister cam' doiin ! " A^aiicouver Island has alw^ays been — fortunately or unfortunately, 
<^inion differs — an clysium for gentlemen of the African race, and accordingly our 
Indians, who ars now getting, as usual, very talkative, and inclimHl to seek an excuse 
for being idle, point out to us with the paddle the abode of what they call the dayl^ 

or black man, whom they affect to exceedingly despise. This *partieular negro, who in 
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early life was a "field hand'’ in Georgia, bears the reputation of having the thickest 
skull of any man in tho North Pacific, and as soon as e\er ho gels under the infinenco 
of riiiiiy boasts loudly and deei»ly that lie can split a olicese with it. Accordingly, 
at the present ^noment, ho is a-bed witli a slii»‘ht lieadache; for, the other day, when 
in ^'ictoria, ho had attoini)ted this feat, and hail nearly siieeeedi^I, wlien some of the 

spec‘tators ipiietly subblituted a grindbtono for the cheese ! lie manfully butted tli^ 
substitute until any head but his would liave been broken, and declares that if he 
had only got time, he would have succeeded in smashing the'grindstoi^e too! 

With such tales, B , who seems to kni>w evcrjl)ody, bt'guiles the way, and the 

peals of laughter with which his sallies of Indian wui are received by our eonii)anious> 
make the wooils and cliffs echo again. We hear a ])1asli of paddles, and a canoo 
emerges out of the mist, and, according to wont, bidles alongside. It contains the 
chief on his way home from some detached libhiiig camp ; and, after he has gratified 
his curiosity regarding many particulars, beggeil a little tobacco, and tried borrow a 
dollar, we bill each other a la/y cla-huic-tjay anil move off. This chief, who was tlieii au 
old man, is said to be the only piirson saved from a w’reeked sliip ou these shores- 

many years ago. -Vll tlie 2 »e(^i)le were drowmed exi^ept a haby, who w'as adojited bw 
the then chief, and brought up a» his son, in due tiriii* succeeding him. This is ;l 
current story thoroughl}" helieved in the tribe; and, iudeiMl, w'c have no reiisi'U to 

doubt this strange tradition, for he is almost as fair as a white, though continual exi)osurv» 
to the W’eather has bronzed him rather more than his white neighbour^. lie is very 
proud of his debcent, and frequently boa^^ts that he is as good as any white maiu 

Wherever the ship came from, or aught else uhout it, is now’ for ever lust. At all* 

events, the White Chief is now’— or w’as, for I speak of a decade ago — and has ever 
been, one of the veriest savages in Vancouver Ibland, and can speak no* one vuiril of 
any language but bis ow’ii. llis tribe is a small one, and at one fmu* was w'liuIl^V 

carrieil into slavery by the Pachenats farther •along the Strait. 

It is still early morning, and few’ sound'^ disturb the calm btlllni^ss of the solitarv 
scene. The sw'eet tinkle of the cattle bells, a> their owaiers crop tin* fern in the woixls,. 

strikes our ear through the fog, and a few houi-s later the blows of the wooilnuin^s axe 

will come echoing from among the tall trees. A W'hito-heacl(‘d eagle [IfaHhina /ntco- 
cej)/iufu9, p. IS.j) bits perched on the summit of a lofty pine, intent after a biilmon, 
numbers of which are now making the W’ater.s of tlu* hay ripjile. This fish eagle is 

found all over the American continent, and nowliere more abundantly than here. Tho 
young, until its fiftli year, is brown -coloured, without the markid w’hite head of the 

adult, and looks entirely like aiiotlicr lunl. Out of tlie mi'^t also comes the long wciwl 

cry of the crane {Jn/ea and B thinks lie can detect the peculiar sound 

of the bittern, or stake driver {Hufaurns hniifjtnoHUfi)^ but w’e do not s<'c it, and it 
therefore alone stands in the lUt of Vancouver birds on tho authority of Mr. Lord.* The 
ravens (Corvm cannvorua), and especially the peculiar North-Wcbtcrn fish-crow {Corvt ^9 
caurinva) sit croaking after the manner of that ilk, on .some old salinon-drying frames 

• ^riie “Naturalist in British <‘oluml>ia and Vanoouvor Island” (IH07); it. Brown, “ Synoaeia of tho Birds 

<d Vipcouver Ialand."-.rAi7 JbCs, 1808. » ^ i v ™ 
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aloi)^ the shore. They are, as all the 
world over, birds of ill -omen and sui)er- 
etition, and foretell rain, war, and all 
sorts of disaster to the ears of the 
haidcss tribesmen. No less a bird of 
superstition is the owl, of which five 
species, viz., the ^reat horned owl {Ihiho 
rtrffiniatniii), llfb scrsech or ntoltled owl 
{Scojjfi /titio)y the sawhet owl {^f/ct(^lp 
acatlicu)^ the si^)wy owl {Njjplpa nupit)^ 
and the little or i)i^my owl {Ghnicuhaiti 
are found in Vancouver Island 
and neighbouring territory. Indiaiift 
are frightened to hoar owh hooting in 
the wooils or near their lodges. Then 
they think they must liave offended the 
dead in •some w’ay, by speaking re- 
garding them. For this reason, Indians 

aUVi.'g ^'oid mentioning tlu* dead 
ity name, and only refer to them in a 
roundabout way. 

Wo get to the head of the (•o^e, 
•and we are again landed in t^ e bush, 
make the best of our w^ay to \ ic- 
toria. HaMiig* rewarded our boatmen, 
and at the same time declined the 
young Indian damsels' modest n*(iuest 
to be preseiitiHl with our pocket hand- 
kereliiefs, w'c bid them goixl-b\o, and 
they i>addle back w’lth an alacrity fully 
accounted for when w’c learn that tliere 
is to be a grtat feast, or ^^potlacli," at 
Cliowit/en or Becher Bay, to winch our 
friends are bound. 

We pcruinhle over rocks covered 
w itli a stone-croj> {Sedtoii spat Inth folium), 
now in full yellow floww, through 
among spirea and riibus bushes, every 
ftow and tlnni tangling our feet in 
the matted carpet of salal {Gaulfiena 
shallon), i»r stumbling over and barking 
our shins on the knotty '^snaggs" 
of fallen trees, now concealed by 
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herbage. We soon, however, make the A'ietoria trail, and merrily jog ou our way, dis* 
eussing our camp life, future plans, and many other things in which the reader of Ihi^ 
narrative can have but little interest. Wo were now again in tlie midst of a dense j)ino 
forest with tall* trees— every one tit for a si>car for the Titans when they warred against 
the gods — ou cither bide of us, Tlio rude little path wliieh the settlers have hewn out 
of this dense wooded mass is every now and again barred by one of these forest giant^j, 
whith the wind has thrown athwart it. How painfully bilent arc these fir forests of 
the North Pacific! At one portion of my life it w-as my happy h>t cv^ny morning to walk 
through |)arl of a great tropical forest in Central America. Fragrant oiknirs of many 
flow’crs and spices were wafttnl in the sultry air, ami everywhere the f^Cbt mug with 
the scream of tropical birds of g<ugeous plumage, and the chatter of the long ring-tailed 
monkeys,* ^Yhich swung thembelvos fmm branch to branch, and tree to tree, in utter 
astonishment at this degenerate descendant of their's, who was permitted to walk afoot, 
while they disj)orled themselves among the leaxc'^ of the india-rubber trees, and ate the ^ 
luscious fruits from among the wave^ of lloweis which rolled from Luvst tree to forest 
tree, until, as you looked from a risipg ground, the whole (*\panse of couiiliy licfore you 
scorned in places like a sea of foliage and flower«i. Abo\e all, filling up as it were every 

vacant si^ace, was the never-ceasing din and hum of insect life, wduch arose from among tiu' 

trees. That forest seemed like one huge temple wliere ten millions of nnbtvu cliorist/r'i sang 
a never-ending hynnu of praise to the Unknown *(iod ! Here, to the north, all 
different. Tliere arc odours, but they are those of fir-frecs and turiu‘ntine, and yon may' listen 
for hours without hearing the bound or beholding the bight of living l)eing. Wc sit down 
and draw breath for a few minutes. From overhead comes a gentle tapping, ami frtnn a« 
tree close at liaud another similar bound ; vve look iij^ and lind that it ja*ocet'ds from l^o 
species of w'oodpeckers iH^ring the tree for insects. Tiny arc ^VudiibonN 7V* /<.v I/itrnf<i 
ami P, Gctirf/ttf'rij the only tw^o s])e<Mes found on the island. Wo almost repent whaf 

wo had said about the scarcity'’ of life in thedbrest, for down jumiis from a tree a little 
hrownibh squirrel, which stares at us for a second, then, tad on end, skips along a fallen 
tree, tears open a fir euiie, extracts the seed, and then skip.s off on tlu* crraml he is 

bound. There are several species of squirrels in the North Pacilie S1ojk‘ of the Koeky 

Mountains, but this is the common one {Sritnff^ IhnnjlttHii), In tlic mild climate of 

this region it does not hybernate, but may be been all the year round juinjiing about, 

fearlessly approaching the traveller, ami then tossing uj) its tail a^ if runs off scolding 

and barking. As we are moving off, a pretty fawnf ambles into the pathw'ay just 

before us, and after eyeing us for some time, again trots into the bubh, and in a 
minute is lost among the thick foliage. 

As we jog along, the woodland scene though monotonous, is yet varied by' glimpses 
here and there of little lakelet.s, surrounded by alders and willow^s, while in more open 
places, when the soil is gool, the lieautiful maple-tree makes its appearance., Enliven^ 
by the scene, my companion makes the worjd ring with his merry French-Canadhiin 
chanson a Paviron* As we proceed, making the forcbt echo back the chorus, \vc rouse up 
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from amongp the bushes a man who has been resting;' there ^^for a spell. He is of 
tall stature, tremendous l)readlh of shoulder^, and jirofubC beard, dressed pretty much 
after our own fashion, but yet with a “ fiomcthing*^^ which at once stamps him as having been 
once very dillVrent from wliul h<‘ is now. lie shoulders his deer and rille, anclT keeps step with 
ns on the narrow trail in singh* ille nilh as much case as if he had only a rablnt on his 
shouhler. He insists that he has met me somewhere ; he is sure it was in (]aiu» 
College, Cambridge. I am iiorfectly certain it was not, but do not care to remind him 
that it was once on* the way* to the (^iriboo Gold Mines in British Columbia, nhcre I 
was particularly astonished at the profuse variety and vehemence of the expletives he 
addressed to \\m mule, and fouml on iinpiiry that he wns a ('ambridge graduate, and 
rumoured to be an c\-eurate. His old faculty of apostro])hisation seemed in no way to 
have descried him, for he vented anathemas on cverylhing and ever} lx dy very freely, 
as we discourM‘d together for the next few miles. AVhat did we talk about? 

» Woodcraft and the noble art of venery ? Xot at all. With me ho disrussed Aristotle's 
Natural History, and the never-failing subject of the authorship of tlic Letter of 

Junius, about wliich he seemed to have a special theory of his own; and with B he 

^\tas onee *or twice mnirly coming to blows, about some i>arti(‘ular ijuestion in fluxions, 
conecniiiig the merits or demerits of nhi<*li I knew nothing. After in vain attempting 
to vuflvkicix 111 } companion, ^vho was a ,inatlicmati<‘iau of no mean degree, he would \>hip 
rtie deer from his shoulders, and seizing a bit of burnt stick which might happen to be 

handy, on the barkemxl trunk of a tree would protract a figure o\cr which the two w'ould 

argue so long, that I had fre(]uently to remind them that lime was short, and art was 
long', and Victoria many an hour's tramp jct. 

• Our newly-found friend was a hunter by profession, and lived in a lodge in the 
vast wilderness of fir-trees close by. He was particularly anxious to know the latest 
(juotution ot venison in the Vict(»riu market, and on our failing to enlighten liim 
on this to]»ic, he turned off the trail m few hundred yards to a rough hut, W’hcre 

lives another hunter, hy name Saul (surx'me unknown). Apparently the intelligence 
was nn'^alisfaetory, for his feelings hui'st out at the evil tidings convejed to him by 

Saul tlie Hunter’' in a tornado of the kind of expressions w'hich may possibly be 
known to such of my leaders as may have made the aequaintaiUA* of Sejuire Western. 
Just then we parted from him as he turne<l off the trail to his lodge, after being forced 
to decline his profes'^ed hospitality, in the shape of p<)t-lu(*k,'’ as the sun w’as past 

meridian. It may astonish some rciwlcrs tt> hear of such an extraordinary personage 
on the ‘^Sooke Trail," but those wlc> ha\c li\ed in gold countries, and especially 
any one familiar with \'aneoiivor island in tlv^se dajs, would have little hesitation in 
fixing ujion our aeqiiiiintaiK< or his match. Iiuleeil, so familiar were men of his 
,• stamp in 1^01, that he seemed never to be surprised at meeting two rough-looking 
fellows in the usual casual way wdio c*ould discuss literature and science with him, and 
ntfver once hinted a query as to who we tvere. Indeed, if we had only cared that day 
to have turned off the trail a few miles further, we could have come across tw^o 
brothers in ciauy ways — the verbal impropriety omitted — similar, who had been professional 
hunters^ for yeai's, and were perfectly well know'ii to me, and« hundreds moro, in ^ihis 
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capacity lot the one was a clerk in hol\ oulcrs, and the oilier a ])hybician, and both j^raduates 
of a univcrbit} Tho one is now piaetisiiif? medicine in England, and the last time 

I bju the other \\<is wliou he wab doiiii* <hity in a Tjuiidfin (hiirch. At that period 
baronets were dtiviniy cart's, and pcira’ nephews keejinL* t.ivcrns. One of the latter w'as 

a waiter in Ihe fiist hotel in whuh I Ined in In ton i, and when I left the cinmtrv it 

was the heir to tho honouis (d the Utd Hand oi I l^tti who diovo the diay with my 



lugf^afie to the steain(‘r Ml sotntv was turnul npside down, and to oni Old Woild 
eonventional notions ^ the (oiitteh wits was sometimes ralhei luduroii'^, as the luwKiiib 
sketch illiistiates. 

We had not long partecl fioin the dental luintcr before the scein*rv changed, and 
the pleasant country, scattered with Gany\ oak {(}uLTcn% Gairryaoa)^ began to ajipear. 
Farni-houBeb and corn-fields now became familiar; we bad entered the dibtnct <d' 
Metchosin, which in those dajs returned a member to the Vancouver IIou«e of Parliament, 
as, indeed, also did Sookc, where there were not a dozen voters. Tlic last member tins 
Western old Sarum elected had nc\cr «een his constituents or the county'^ he was 
supposed to represent. He had once made an attempt to reach it, but found the forest 
on fire, and turned backt again, and was elected by ihe faithful on the credit of nobody 
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opposing him. I may add that this hon gentleman, when I last heard of him, was 
following the profession of restaurant keeper on a very small scale in a Scottish town. 



INDIVN (.HIM Ok NOUIIILKN C\llif)KM\, VM> k V^IL\ 


Vwy quickly the Metchosin district spread out before us in all its beauty, and ue were 
elated by the sight of human beings, male and female, the latter having been rarities 
to us for a long time past. Many binls new to us met our eye, and w'c flush the 
Californian quail {Lojihortyx Californica, p, 280), which had been lat^jjy imported and set free 
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in this di'^trict as a useful ad<Ution to the island list of ^aine birds. The English rabbit 
had Jilso been set free, but it was, we believe, soon killed off bv pot-hunters, a eulainity not 
mueli io be deplonnl, if it bade fair to become a nuisance an\ thing like that which it has 
proved in Australia. We also occasionally saw the king bird, or bee iiiusler {Tj/numua 
Carointt quarrelsome, jealous, and pugnacious, as usual with its genus. Had it 

been night it is quite possible that it miglit have cultivated a nearer a<*quaintanoe with 
the panther of the West (/V/zv concolor)^ which is common in this district, and a great 
jx^st to the farmers. It i-*, however, rarely seen, and seldom attacks man, though u memher 
of our i>arl} on the rachciial Jliver (Sun Juan) w'as followed by one after nightfall. 
We arc now in a comparatively civilised country, and the sight of lields^ and above all 
the oak groves, through which w'o can see some distance ahead, delight us who ha\c been 
so long accustomed to the trackless, viewless fir woods. We arc approaching a piece of 
country we arc familiar wdtli, fr< ?n having reached on onr hunting trips fiMin \ letoria, 
and the rural tavern marks the ])laee where the known and unknown districts nicid. 
The good-humoured landlady looks a]x)n her hungry guests in much tlie same light as 
did her prot(»typo, in *^I^a\i<l Coppertield,” wdion, with the lielp of the waiter, he finished 
the hotel dinner on his way to school. She used to be a groat' fern collector, in whieli 
capacity 1 had culti\atod some slight acquaintance with her. Aly face, however, slie 
seems to have forgotten, or to have failed to rec()gnise mo in my present surn'un lings. 
As I had no desire to remind her, for reasons et)nnoctt*d with our journey to A letorii , 
1 share in the amusement created by her showing me an Os/^naitltfj or Ibnal fern, 
closely allied to the English species, which she had picked up near Langfoi^rs Laki*. RIu' 
wdshes she knew the name, but there is nobody liereabouts could toll her. If Mr. llrown* 
was still to the fore, 1 daresay he could tell nio all about it, but he, poor lUlow, ve 
have seen the last ofl^^ In the cool of the long summer evening, wx* pursue our j«nirney, 
every now' and then passing j>leasant houses where w'o kiuAV w'c would both be right 
welcome, and getting glimpses of pretty lakes, and anon of the M i)ass a jjarty of 

naval officers returning from cricket, who hail us, and a^k if w’o have '^lu'ard anytliing of 
the Exploring party ? Though astonished, w’e avoid the question, a^^ we see they belong 
to a ship arrived since we left Just as the sun is setting, we cross the line haibour 
of Esquiinault, from* llelmont to the little village of Esquiuiault, as the Indian name 
of Tsoi’mathlet has been corrupted into. Three war-ships are Ising in \\w harbour, and 
a merdiant vessel. It is the only harbour near lu‘re wli(‘re large ships can e;ter, 
Victoria only admitj:ing small \eNsels. Aceonliiigly, all Her Ma je-^t^ s ships, ami most 
large merchant ships, lie Iutc, and have their cargoes conve\ed to A ict<»ria, three miles off, 
either by sea, or by a capital road w'hieli unites tlu* two town^. 

The village is, of eoiiiNe, full of ^SibcTtyinen,'' in the usual ^Mibe^tylmn^s condition, 
and a few' little middies, who gather around us as we halt for awhile in the dusk at one 
of the ho‘-telries. '^fliey also intpiire after our x»arty, and now’ we learn the secret. 
Some person or per'^iins unknown had spread a report that W’e had all liceii lost or 
killtxl in the inoiinlaiiis, a circumstance to which our long absence, and the frequent 
Inilian niurdiTs occurring at that time, only give grounds for too ready a credence. We 
scarcely enjoy the skiry, and in a few minutes more take the road for Victoria, very 
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footsore, and very weary altogether. The road is a pleasant one, now amidst dark 
firs, now in an oak grove, and anon with the sea gleaming through among Arbutus or 
Madrona (./. Mvuzifsii) trees. We cross the two bridges, run the gauntlet of 
the usual number of Indians, who infest the road in harmless, laiy idlene-<s, and 
enter the town of Victoria, at that time, in the winter, possessed of some C,0U0 
^habitants, but in tlie summer with perliaps only 1,000, the rest being off in the wilds, 
gold mining or gold hunting. We get the key of our town house,^^ and in ten minutes 
are sound asleep on* the floor of my cqj>in. 

In a few days more wc rejoin our companions at the harbour of Cowitchan, and what 
we did, and w?iat they did, and why we visited Victoria, let other documents tell.* 

Such is the region immediately west of the Cascades, in the latitude of Van- 
couver Island, which, though not in the United States, wo have, for the sake of con- 
venience, taken as a type of iliat portion of the American llepublic imrncdiatelv south and 
nortli of it. Still further to the north, near the limits of trees, there are stunted forests, 
dwarfed by the chill blasts from the Arctic 0<*can. Tlie southern limit of this region is 
the southern range of Abies nlhu (the white lir),* and the eommeiieement of Menzies 
spruce (p. 101), which is found as far north as lat. 57^ 10', and luxuriates in the 
parallel^ of Sitka (lat. 57^*03',) f Further south again, in the region of Southern Oregon, 
we pines, such as the sugar-ping, common, oaks of another species frequent, and 
forming heautiful groves, w'hile the trees are festooned w’ith the wild Calibuuiian vine, 
and the oaks are hoary w’lth a peculiar species of riiislletoe. Further south W'e get into 
the forests of red-wood {Sefjnoia set/z/jerriretis), so characteristic of the Coast regions of 
California, but which, curiously enough, never go beyond lat. 12^, this being entirely 
c^nlined to the State. Here al&o a})pear a new and characteristic group of coniferous 
tri‘e^ (/V////V inslf/iiis, P, mui^ieata, P. iubemihitn^ P, CouUeri, P, Aejhwa, H*AfUit1eri^ 
which are limited to the sea-coast. Among the lirs peculiar to the Coast range in this region 
is tlie Santa Lucia, or incense tir {Pireii b,\f feaiit), which has hitherto been only found in 
one locality in the Santa Lueia Mountains. Various v^ppiucs of cypress also a]>pear, while 
a new grou]) of shrubs unknow'u in the >^'or(h add vari(*ty to the landvseape. To enumerate 
them would bo beyond the ])rovlnee of a ]>opular work. However, it may be noted that 
there are found the box tdder, the buck eye, the Westtu'u spindlt tree, the C’aliftumian 
lilac, and among a jjrofu'.ioii of tlowers, the silvor-leavod lupine, yellow lu]une, the nine 
hark, and a ho.st of other spocie^.J 

• 

* “ Vmronvtr Isliml V 1 , ISO')), **11 is Tnni*r<' i* Vmoouvor In'.il,’’ P» t* ni^.inn’s 

Gengrophtyf ht li J S'’»S' , CissiU's *• Illiistntul Tia\iK,’* Pols S, Hi, aa, 31, . “i. 

t ml s “ t.ilum «li‘ SitiUi ’ ,** M iiiuirv'^ ilo I VciJiiuil* ilo St. l\Ursbourg,” Sii'. VI , t -M, «ind 
Sinithsuiimi 10 poll'* (Th*! i Sji1?u , isOT 

5 . ‘‘Gculogicdl Survey of (.’ilifoiiii i ” y^Holm)), IS7(5. 
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CIIAra!rt XV. 

TifE rxiThT) SriTEs?: Tjil l^uinc Slope. 

The reg'ion between the Ca&eadoa and the Roeky [Mountains is very different from that 
lietweeii the former ranire and the sea. 'IW.nrds t|je norih it is not %o distinct from the 
other side fT the mountains as further south, the amount of mowture hi the former 
dhtriet approKiniatin^ the tuo. Immediately soutli of Fraser Kiver, little eactiid 

which creeps on the ground, is one of the most eharact(‘ristic jdants, and 
this attains its iiortheru limits about the Fraser. The country is thinly scattered with 
Punis ponil Tosa^ which, here and there, form park -like reo-ions, while a Jiniipenin and a 
few oaks are aKo liere and there found, liisterly it is hounded hj a ijreat ha. in or desert 
\Ahich lieo beyoml the iullucnce of the moisture of either the Cascades or Ro<*ky Mountains^ 
Most of the finer j)lants of tliis re^km have been introduced in onr f^arilciis b\ Doui^las,. 
Jeffrey, the autln)r, and I'lhers. In the viciniti of the Kootanie are some beautiful 
prairies, and altoj^ether this region is an infinitely more enticing one than tliat on tlie 
other side of the Cascades. Further south, lio\j'ever, the country is by lu# Tftcjfns so 
inviting. AVhole tracts are without \\ater, and often leagues arc covered la\a of 

volcanic dihfis. The black pine {P. coni or (a), which is also found on the sc.W'oast further 
north, thinly clothes considerable tracts, even where there are no sj»rings, while the moist er 
regions support P. pouilcrom. The sagc-brusli, however, freipiently tells the tale of a” 
thorough de&ert. A sage rabbit {Lepus urfemUia), a cayote wolf [Cants falrans), a ]>raule 
chicken {Peditteneius p/iusiaueUns)^ sage fowds [Cent rod rcnf> vrtp^a'tianuH) , an antelojic (Vlate 
VI.), a mule-deer, or w’or'st of all, a half-naked Slioshonee Indian, lx>uiidi ng out of some 
rocky canon wdth a demoniac yell, are nearly the only creatures t(» he scon, utiles'^, indeed, 
w'e add rattlesnakes, wdiich make tlie vi<*inity of a camp-tin* hereabouts b} no means 
agreeable to a nervous man, who has, howxvcr, no business east of the Cascades. Towards the 
southern jxirtion, Jitnipcrns onidca/alis (the Western juniper) is about the only timber on the 
bare hills, and upon this the soldiers sent to ehcik the niunrading Indians have to depend for 
timber, tliough, indeed, sometimes this failing, recourse has to be had to the sagc-bnisli, w'hieh 
gives out .some degree of heat, thougli it burns up like a wisp of straw. Furtlier south, the 
country bocomo^ even Jiarer — an utter desert — waste and wear\ lainl, w'hcro no man <*ouiCs or 
hath come since the making of the W'orld.” Some j)arts <jf tin* district, such as the great 
]ilain of the Columbia, are entirely without trees. A little way above the Dalles of the 
Columbia River stands, or at least stood, a solitary ])ine, generally known to the voyayenrs 
of the fur companies as '^OgdeiFs tree/" This was tlie lust tn‘e f<»r fifty ipile.s. All of 
the plains between the Rocky and (’aseade Mountains are not, how'ever, uniform. Here 
and there are spots — oases in the desert — with a vegetation different; owin^ to moi&tift*o 
and other cau6e.s on the Bine Mountains, and other similar ranges in this district, wo get 
forest when wc reach a certain elevation, if the h-ight of the range be sufficient to 
intercept any of the moi'.jt breezes from the Pacific, which the Cascades usually precipitate 
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before they can reach this treeless eastern re^yion. This country fyradually mer^^es into the 
Colorado Ue^^ert ; but of this we may have somethinij to say by-and-by, and will, therefore, 
not confuse the reader by describin^j it in strict jdiysio-geographical fte(iueiice. Perhaps 
he who runs nlay read, in tlie following- outline of a journey 1 made info the region 
immetliately cast of the Cascades, mure information in a less severely didactic fonn about 
it tlian from a mere dry description. As a contrast, therefore, to the sketch in the 
preceding chapter, 1 need not hesitate to give it. 


Eastern Ohloon. 

It fell out in the halcyon days of ^55, that 1 was roving to and fro — a plant-hunter 
on the Rocky Mountain slopes — into this valley, and out of that, up one mountain and 
down another, now staging at a hcnpitablc little Western settlement a few days, and after 
rceniiting, diving once more into the wilds, trusting to my usual good luck that I should 
eomc out with a whole skin, [n the course of thc'^e wandt^rings, I landed by devious paths 
iu the little village of Eugene, in tRe State of Oregon, not far from the head waters, 
and at the height of winter steam navigation of the Willamette River, a tnliutary of thb 
Columbia, on which is situated Salem, the capital, and still lower down the larger and 
more thriving town of Portland. It is now a stiUion ou the railway; but in* tlfls^ days 
there was no raihvay in Oregm, except twelve miles around tin' l>allcs of llie (\»limibirl*, 
and Eugene was a somewhat primitive place, tliough fredi ami (.heerful emuigli wlum one 
got familiar with it. A Methodist meet in* liouse,** and a big white hotel, 

were the chief buildings. The female portion of the p(»piilatlon went to the former, while'^ 
outside the latter, from morn till dewy eve/* then' was alw^'i\s seati-d a bv no meii^is 
select l)ody of citizen*?, whittling sti<*ks and cliewiiig tobacco in a runniiating and 'solemn 
manner. Nev'erthcless, Eugene and the Eijgcnitos, with their pretty little one-slorejt'd 
wwKlen houses scattered over the prairie-likc expanse of village, with the tall (Ir-trccs 
around, and the nver flowing past, had an excellent o])ini(ni at themselve*?. 

Eugene boasted of tw'o papers, the Journal ^ devot<*d to the intenst', of the 

Republicans, and tlic Reriew, an equally violent Demoeratic jiartisan. Xow, every <»ther 
day these rival sheets announced Lieut. John ^1. iM‘Call\s CV). A, ls( Oregon C\ivalry, 
would sln^rtly Icav^e for an expedition east of the mountains, as an escort to IVngra and 
Oddel, who are about to lo<'ato a military niad \a) the Owylu'c country, and at the same 
time act as an escort to Mr. Superintendent Huntingdon, who was to meet the Snake 
Indian chiefs, in order to endeavour to form a treaty of peace vvitli them.** These military 
gentlemen, in company with the empty stage-coach whic'li rumbled once a day into 
Eugene, formed the chief items of sensation to the bleep} little ))Iaee. 

Nr)W, to Jolin M. M*Call,'* as the gallant lieutenant was widely known, I had a 
special letter from the Governor of Oregon, enjoining on him to show me what attention 
lay in his power; and finding that it was niy intention to attempt to penetrate alone iflto 
the loimtry to tlie east of the raReadc*'^, I was strongly advised that if 1 vaJued my scalp, 
I Jiad better accept the escort of Go. A** on their prf»posed expi'dition. Aeeordinglv, on 
llied7th July, our vvholc*parly left the little frontier village, :mii<l the chct'rs of the ‘gouferV' 
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who sal chewing and whitlling in the Jiott‘1 ^^stoiip/^ and the re<jrets of the fair Eu^onites. 
I overto(/k the i»arty in the (‘veniijjyf, encamped a f«»\v miles out on the M'Kenzie fork of 
the \^illameltc, under some pleasant maple-trees "ith droves of horses grazin;Ly around, cattle 
for our own eousumption herded on the prairie, and the quartermaster hdsily makings (ut 
^‘forage warrants (lor we had not yet ([uite left civilisation, as this ahuudantly showed). 

. The scene lo()kc<l quite like a Tartar encampment, and I could not Indp remarking 
the dilTerenc(‘ hetween English and American oflieers; that while the former going on an 
expedition of tliis lAture would have ]^rovidcd all sorts of impossihle apparatus and ward- 
robe, usually supposed to be necessary to gentlemen of the British Isles when they go 
“roughing*^ ilP out of sight of their homes, these worthy Western men, accustomed all 
their lives to such journeys, had not deviated one whit fnuii what they would have worn 
down in the settlements, and ajqiearcj hero at the base of the Cascade Mountains, on the 
eve of undertaking a long sumnuVs expedition into the outer world — even of Oregon — 
in all the aecustomc 1 glory of white shirts and standing collars, alarming ties, and that 
shamlding slip-shod style of uniform that Transatlantic tniliiaireH delight in on all 
occasions, be it in Washington or on the Willamette^ 

• Discipline can scarcely be expect^nl to be found in great perfection among a 
mob of soldiers liastily '^scared -up on the Indian frontier, every man thinking himself 
gftoJ aw *the President, or his <'olynel ; but, nevertheless, everything went ou very 
smoothly, and if even a private did occasionally addiVhS his commanding oHlcer by his 
Christian name, requesting at the same the favour of a chew of tol)acco, why, no great 
dignity was sacrili(*t^l, and no great harm wms done.* 

* For tuo ph‘asaiit days our route lay aimuig the outlying settlements of the Wil- 
lijm.dte, among rounded knolls, or as they are calleil here buttes,’^ t with neat little 
primitive flirms, at the ba>e (if rocky blults, where rough voices hailed us cheerily, and 
shouted to us to take care of your luic!^^ an advice no doubt tendered in the kindliest 
siiirit, but sounding rather unplea^jarit to iiuni perfectly familiar with the whole rationale 
of the Slioshonees^ scalping-knife ! 

Th(» country was well watered and well w'ooded, and inany were the roaring mo\intain 
(TC'oks we had to cross or swim “w'heii ford there ^vas none/^ Our daily routine was 
inucli the same. At daybreak tlie bugh* s(»unded the ri rctUe ; ali coininenced packing 
up, and the cooks to jm']>are our modest breakfast, of whic h the inevitable pork an I 
()cans formcil tlie staple. The hors's w'cre then dri\eii up, every man lassooing his 
own and saddling it ; for no horseman of the Wottum, be he capt.yii or private, would 
ever think C'f allowdng any one (dsc to do it, knowing well that a w’rong adjustment 
of the blanket, or a girth too much or little, may co^t him his life — or what is just 
about the same tiling — his ho:* ». The mules w ue then packed with the usual ejaculations 
in Spanish and English, for muleteers declare that the nature of that animal is much 


• T^^o of our miiMoc'ra wm* half ami <|uaitir castes, respectively thn crandsoii and '•fni of Pierre Dorion, 
whoso natne and dn'ds have been celehnitnl in Wagin' on lr>in!>:'s ** .Vsforia." 

f A ii^fnl Fr«‘n< li-Uaiiadian royaoturt* t^mi (•» a i'»mndi*d ele\ati»>n too low for a numntain, but 

too hiffh to K' nulled a hilL This distinction i'*, however, not btriclly adlured to^ f y., tShast. Untie (more tliaa 
14,000 fc«l). 
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too demoniacal to do anything without using towards it (to speak mildly) very bad 
language.^ niose ejaculations are generally nicely graduated — carambo! carajo!! modre 
de dios I ! I sacramcnto ! ! ! ! diabnlo ! ! I ! t Such soft “ Castilian words coming floating to 
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your oars upon a calm summer evening in some silent mountain valley, hive decidedly a 
fine effect I Then came up in the rear the cattle herds. * 

Our march was rarely prolonged beyond midday, though we often lialted iiuch earlier, "to 
allow of the overloaded train resting for the grass, or for convenient cimping places. 
We spent the rest of the day reconnoitring the neighbourhood for plants, fishing in the 
mountain streams, huntifig deer through the long dark wooded dells, or in sleeping under 
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a bush^ each as his own individual pencka'ni inclined him, the bugle calling us back 
to camp for supper, which was served on the military chest. The evening was sjiont, until 
dark, telling round the watch-fire tales of our former adventures, or those " bear and 
rattlesnake ” stories for which the Western frontier is so notorious, after which each 



^VAK^t IVT1T\Nh OF ORPCOV 


man rolled himself in his blanket, under his own particular tree, with the <!(ars tor 
our lamps and the sky for j. canopy, until the cheery bugle again woke us at daybreak 
to make our toilet in those grav nnst\ summer mornings by the banks of sonic nameless 
stl^m, and then to resume our happy march further and further from the haunts of 
civilised man, from the (country of the little known into that of the btill less known. 
The widely scattered clearings became fewer and fewer, until a claim shanty,'' 
oonsistii^ of a few logs raised in the middle of a ^Mand claim/' to fulfil the bare 
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letter of the law, was the only appearance of the fide of civilisation having flowed thus 
far. The road (such as it was.) became worse and worse. Then we rode through timber 
and in • sight of the middle fork of the Willamette, gliding along between wooded 
banks of pine and cedar, and the maple in its summer green, when wo suddenly emerged 
u])ou a pleasant encampment, w itli tools and cooking utensils and tents scattered around ; 
but like the camp of the Assyrians, all was vac.mt. Soon the party begun to rcturi\. 
Th^ had been out gathering berries for more than a wtvk, a favourite sort of picnic 
party among the simple-minded jicople of Long Tom Creek, aud uifed (under the 
supervision of some grave senior) like camp-meetings, without the prciK-hing, by the young 
jieople of tho-e primitive sections for much the same purposes as garrison hells and flower 
shows arc by those hailing from better-known places on this side of the Old 

World. As tho young men and ciders of the jiarty emerged from the bush, bearing 
deer from the mountain, grouse iiom the woods, and strings of speckled trout from the 
creeks, and the prairie belles, hearing baskets of the yellow halmonberry, the huckleberry, 
and tho strawlicrry, some of us could not belli thinking that they do things much belter 
here than in France. • 


ith certa'n misgivings that we had made a mistake in leaving ci\il?i>ation svo 
crossed the river, past the last frontier house, killed a rattlesnake (Cfoht/im liu-i/er, Bainl)*- 
which was coiling itself up inconveniently near to W'herc we w'oro about lying down, 
and wrote in our journals that we had ridden seventeen miles through cultivated 
valleys, well watered and wooded, but that we were now in the wilderness. No longer 
was our eye refreshed with a sight of a sunburnt frontier damsel, wild as a deer, but 
with a refreshing iiinocerce of cities. How severely the loss was felt may be imagined 
when a trooper declared that « He’d give a barrel of whiskey for the sight of a gal k" 
On the 19th, after travelling for a distance of six miles through eaiioiis and thick 
woods, over many small <-reek.s, by the banks of the river, with no < iiltivation, though 
good spots here and there, w« met three Indians returning to the Piletz lloser\atiou fr^m 
Mr. Simpson’s party, which was a little ahead, and who informed us that we could encamp 
on a small prairie thinly scattered with timber and separated from the river by a piece 
of rich timberwl land. Here we found an old hunter's log cabin, and accordingly 
c nstened It "Cabin, Prairie.” Next day our route lay through dense timlier, and after 
passing Mr. Simpson's party of Indians making a trail, we hu,l to drive our horses 
etore us scrambling over fallen trees and among rocks, iij. steep inclines, until wo came 
to a point which wfts named "Point Lookout,” where we had great difficulty to get our 
horses over, and where we lost one mule in the river. Here we encamped, driving cur 
loraes across the river, but little or no pasture could be found, and we spent a portion 
of the day cu ting grass with our knives for them. The ne.xt eight milss was through 
w^ded nver liottoms, when a party went ahead to clear some of the worst impedi! 

amonl' ur' mountain trail (for we were now entering 

vallev shni Mountains), and emerged into a beautiful pmiKe 

y shut in by mountains, but covered with grass, a good creek flowing through it, 

• Rattiistuikcs am usually said not to como to the west of the CamMidog T s-n j *1. I 

county, Oregon, and siiai&r country. ' “ ^ ^ fwqucnUy in 
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and with shady woods on the bordor, so that one might fancy himself in the "Happy 
Valley of Rasselas/' It was totally uniiiliabitod^ save by a very curious dilapidated 
horse^ which the druramer-boy rode all the afternoon. This forlorn brute was covered 
with something, scarcely hair, and accordingly we set it down as thy famous woolly 
horse which Barnum exhibited as having been captured by Fremont in this region. 

^ Tradition, however^ lingers in the Valley of the Willamette, that once upon a time 
a half-savage Missourian and his three sons came here, and found a few renegade Indtans, 
whom they iniiuag^, with the help of the Klamath Indians, to "civilise ofl‘ the face of 
the earth,^^ hunting them in the vallej^ with their rifles as if they were wild beasts, and 
then appropi 44 ^ing their sx^miws. We could sec their houses and the remains of the 
Indian lodges, but where they had gone to we had no opportunity of leaniing. We were, 
however, led to believe that the}' were concealed somewhere in the w'oods until r*iir 
departure. During the next two days the country was pretty similar, and w'e encamped 
(after travelling five miles) on a little prairie, so delightful a scone that it set us wishing 
for " that lodge in some vast wilderness," w'hich most of us, after passing so many lonely 
years wandering among the Indian villages of the Ijjorth, and in solitary onearapments, had 
^t over.* The trail therein lay through w'oods of fine timl>er — wdiite cedar {Thuja tjujanted)^ 

‘ red eodar {Lihocedru^ ih*f*ttrre»M)y and \vc now noticed, for the first time, the stately sugar pine 
with the sweet exudations from which it derives its name, and which 
one of the huntery cathartic's. A rhododendron and a honeysuckle {Lonicera Do)fr/hn?}) 
added variety to the sombre w'oods, hitherto onl^ diversifled by an undergrowth of berry 
bushes — the bright salmoiiborry flowers [Ruhm itpfclabUii)^ and the more modest Ihiinble- 
• berry {Riibus Vm/Zv/z/un), and tbo w'axy sal-al {Gaulfhf'rla ^hoflou)^ forming an undergrowth 
like a carpet throughout the woo<ls — a sure sign of poor stony ground. The stately alder 
(Aljiu.i Oiv\oaua), with its dark green leaves, affected moist ground everywhere, in company 
with the hemlock, most graceful tree of all. Tlie North-Western conifers began to disappear 
from the w'oods, tlie silver fir (PIrea (/ran(/is\, supplying its pl.a(*e. Now and then we would 
break through thickets of the mountain L-.icl {Ceauothtn rrlvfimn), sending an almost 
ovcrpow'cring fragrance from its gbsti'iiing leaves as we trampled it down under our horses^ 
feet. Amid these pleasant scenes we ha I a day of disasters — two mules with their loads 
had rolled over a precipice and wore dashed to pieces, and another, ^af ter rolling end over 
end (after the manner of mules), had survived and piK'ked its load into camp. Part of the 
loads was recovered, but a side of bacon up a Douglas piuc-tree will remain as a monument of 
the passing of the fl^^t expedition through these mountains. Some emigrants had attempted 
it in 1853, and w'e could yet sec remains of their disastrous trip, in wdiicli some of them 
died of starvation. 1 have seen some of them in the Valley of the Willamette, and they 
used to declare that in the b‘d of a creek thev saw’^ a metal which they were mre was 
gold, and imrties even w'ont out to search for it, but. did not. find il. It was, they s;ud, 
chunks as big as heiPs eggs," but w'c bad all been too long on the Pacific coast to 
believe such tales, generally classifying them with the proverbial "l>ear and snake stories." 
Out track had hitherto been always in general in the south-east direction, and to-day it lay 
by the bank*^ of the Middle Fork, seeing little but the woods and forest-clothed hills of the 
Pass. ^We frequently noticed ^^eign" of bears, wolves, and pantli^rs. Deer were seen, and 
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trout abundant. The rocks were all volcanic (trap), and the soil sandy, and with the 
exception of the wooded river bottoms, rarely fit for cultivation. We encamped in m 
open space in the woo<lsj with good pasture, but of small extent, and the soil stony and 
poor. We had, gone ten miles, and named the camp the corml (a Sjmnish term in 
common use on the Coast to signify an enclosed place for horses). We saw around here 
many Indian Iwugh encampiucnis, but apparently old, and remnants of days long gong 
by, *when the Indians iistnl to come hunting here. I had here the misfortune to lose 
my horse, and after vainly following his trail, mounted behind a good Samaritan, hoping 
to meet sonic Indians and purchase another. We {ravelled fourteen miles before camping, 
over a fair track with a good creek portion of the way, and latterly leading^ver a country 
with many steep places, where we had to ride by an almost iKM‘i)endicular path. In one 
of these woodwl gulches wo met a number of (^yuse Indians and a white man, all dressed in 
most gorgeous army of buck«tkin and beads, crossing for Iioincs to the Willamette country, 
and as w^e emerged into the pine ojiening'' a lull-track, eo\ered with good gross, and 
thinly scattered with yellow pine {P. T was delighted to again i*e(‘over my 

faithful horse, which had been found }>y the rear-guard. The sceiuny w'as here very fine — 
on every side bold w’ooded mountains, w'ith tlu' head-waters of the W ilia mol te • sparkling 
between the trees, and the snows of Diamond Peak in the distance. After every pre^' 
pamtion had been made, we comnioncoil the passage of the f’as(‘ades into Kasiern ^Ucegon. 
The ascent was comparatively easy, crossing over many mountain creeks, through woods;i 
where I saw' many trees of a h]K'cies of yew (7V,rwv until the idevation began to 

be perceptible in Iho Flora. Plants which were long ago in fruit in the valleys were here 
in partial flower, whih‘ on the summit they wmto in full bloom. Tliickels of rhododendrons' 
{R. tnaxhiiimum), with their huge bunches of pink flowers, stood out in fine contrast to tl^e 
drifts of snow, giving one a faint idea of tlie .splendid rhododendron ihickcte of Sikkim, 
Himalay.is, so graphically^ portrayed by' Dr. Joseph Hooker. Occasionally' a inagDifieent 
species of mountain lily would bloom by (he side of some beautiful .saxifrage, and the 
shrubbciy of the ceam>thus w'ould a<ld fragrance to the mountain air. The scene from 
the summit of the pass (1,11*1 feet) was grand in the extreme. The bold snow-covered 
crags of Diamond Peak, with it.s old crater, and the Three Sistcrs,^^ a}»j>ear to the north, 
and on the left, awi^y to tlie south, the tops of Scotty Peak and Alount Williamson, 
while the W'oodcd valleys and IcMser heights of the (’as<'ade range lay bcli)wr, and off to the 
east appeared the long slope of llat-wooded country, witli the peaks of the “Three Brothers,” 
the only break in the monotony of the view. Drifts of snow lay in shady places, and 
green grassy spots formed halting-places by the side of mountain streams. Now and then 
a beautiful mountain lake, unsuspected before*, lay glistening in all it.s (piict beauty in some 
unbroken valley. As wx* began the deHtMuf, a markc<l cliange wras apparent Sn the country. 
Instead of moist wxod.s, our route lay by an easy descent through proves of pine 
thickly scattered over that country (P, cofitArfa), encumbered with no undergrowth, anS 
the soil a mass of volcanic ashes and pumice-stone. At two p.m. wo were right glad^ 
after a weary ride of twenty-six miles, to reach the head-waters of the Desdiutes, or Palls 
River (lat. 27 22 N.), here only a little creek meandering through a world of rich 
grassy meadows— a sort <of “ horse heavan ” — but with little of the characteristics which 
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it possesses near its mouth. This river lower down flows through high cafions — along the 
banks of which you may be dying of thirst, yet fail to reach the water— and falls into 
the Columbia about eighteen miles above the Dalles. Deschutes River arises by several 
forks, some of which take their source in the marshes, another in a lake which we named 
"Summit Ijake" (which we had seen on the right hand descending), that communicates 
by a small creek with another sixteen miles in length lower down (named Crescent Lako^^J, 
and this is again connected with a third among the mountains, styled, in honour of ono 
of the party, "Ijakc Oddel." Our camp* here was 1,20(1 feet bebw tfie summit, and 
though cold at nights, the mosquitoes in the early portion of the evening were very 
troublesome. Chipmonks {Tatuias Townsend) were very abundant here, and«?>5 continuously 
" popped at, that I verily believe they even yet come out of their holes in the expectation 
of finding a pistol-bullet aimed at them. Herons, cranes, and grouse were plentiful near 
the river, but otherwise few binls were seen in this solitary region. As our provisions did 
not come up for two days, we provided ourselves with troTit, which were caught in groat 
abundance by hooks bailed with field-crickets or " grasshoppers {Achefa nigra) y an insect 
abounding all over the eastern side of the Cascades, and as a pest iilniost equal to locusts. 
The winds which every now and then sweep over this desert-like tmet will blacken tlfo^ 
rivers and lakes with them, and the miberable digger Indian draws the main jK)rtion of 
his substance from these insects. ^ • 

On the 21)th of July w'e began to direct our course in a E.S.E. direction, over a IcvA 
desert flat, with a soil composed of volcanic ashes, and thinly scattered with a forest of 
Finii9 confer t a y a scrubby looking tree at best, abounding in resin. To the E. and N.E. 
lay a long stretch of flat land, probably ninety miles in breadth, of a similar ibaraeter to 
this, but uliicli we found to l>e impracticable to traverse, on account of the almost entire 
want of water in it; the creeks flowing from the Cascades sinknig into the sandy 
soil before flowing far info this desert tract. Mr. Thompson attcmpteil to explore it^ 
and though he earned water jiortion of the w^ay, both he and his j)urty buffennl fearfully. 
Pah-ninc, the celebrated war chief of the " Snakes," told me that after the battle in which 
Lieut. Watson was killed he traverbed this waste. "I determined," he said, never more 
to fight against the whites, and separated from my brother, We-w^ow'-w’eya, and hoped to 
flee to a country where the white man could never reach me. So I took my horses and 
my men, my sqnaw's and my children, in the direction of the dying sun, and went over 
the drj- country between there and Qveyia (Deschutes River), filling the stomachs of ante- 
lopes with w'ater, for f/tere is none tliercy and I came to a valley where my men hunted 
and my women gathered berries, and I thought that the whites had forgotten me, and that 
1 was safe. Rut, when I came back one night to my lodges, the fires were out, my warriors 
slain, and ray women and my little boy taken prisoners. My heart was sad, and again I fled, 
wifeless and childless, poor and hungry, with no food for the winter, witk none to dregs 

♦ According to the ‘‘Pacific Bailroad Surveys” (Vol. VI., Appendix C., p. 29 of Appendices); Deschutes RivA Is 
4,411 feet above mean tide at Beneria, California. I presume their observations were taken at the same place o« ours. 

other altitudes on our route were as follows Klamath Lf»ko (Int. 42® 17' 10" 2 N.)> 4,180; Klimnth River 
(lat. 42® 81' 31* 4 N.), 4,196 , Klamath Marsh, 4,612. This latter observation, taken from tho same aulhoritj^ differs 
muck from ours, as do most of thorn, Lieut. WjUiamson making the elevations greater. • 
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wy deer^ with none to make, with none to cook my food. I was poor after I fought with 
the whites, for you burnt up my dried meat and my ammunition, and took away my 
horses; but now 1 was poorer than ever. My people said, let us go to Wc-wow-w%ya, who 
has gone to join llalluck at the rising sun, and band together against 4he whites: we 
can but be killed. But I said. No ! and all winter I lived by the border of Silver Lake, 
l^illing my horses for food, and my heart was sad and weary, until the w^arm dajs came 
again, but still I hunted and lived poor. You see I have no horses, and how miserable 
we arc. I woiJld noJt, go against the whites, for I was sick of war, and blood, and scalps, 
and so we hunted the elk and the anteloi)e, and gathered wocas,^ and ffahufssy t and 
iouiSy and gob^trout from the lake, until Huntingdon's messenger came telling me to come 
and make peace, but my young men on the hills saw the soldiers were coming, and said they 
would be killed, but I knew that Huntingdon would not tell a lie, and so I came w^eary 
and ashamed on foot.” I have given this extract in order to show the character of the 
people we were entering among, but more particularly for the geographical data it affords. 

The Three Brothers are the only breaks in the nearly level landscape in that 
direction, and the snow peaks of the Cascades gleaming through the trees, diversify the 
wiew to the right, and now and then a cool breeze tempers the hot summer^s day as we 
slowly in long lile traverse this arid tract. There was no undergrowth in the groves 
of by If here and there o(*casionally bushes of the wormwood, or as it is uni- 

^’crsally called, the ‘^sage^^ {Aifemesia iTuhntata)^ so clianictcristic of the whole of 
the country ue wx‘re now entering, began to appear, and with the exception of the "black 
l)ino^^ forineily mentioned, a few sugar pines, and one not unlike it in foliage (P. 
\leroha) there was no timber, /fter a march of eleven miles, we halted on a branch of 
tlic Deschutt*s Kiver, w^bcrc we found a tolerably good stretch of meadow ground in the 
immediate vicinity of the river. Deer were plentiful, and the beautiful little hummiiig- 
biixls flitted about among the few flowers Avhich the invigorating moisture allowed to 
spring up here and there among the long swampy grasses. A journey over these W'astes, 
though interesting from a toix)gniphicul jwiu of view, is yet to a ^'general reader about 
us entertaining as the time-honoured sea journals kept by the mates of merchant vessels, 
wherein is recorded with minute accuracy how the wdiid " in the first part of these tw'enty- 
four hours w^as E.N.E. J E., and how in the second portion it was ditto, ditto, and in the 
dog-W'ateh ditto, ditfo, the lx)atswain^s hands employed as before, ditto, ditto, the trades- 
men at their trades, and the hands employed variously ; lat., by dead reckoning, so-and-do.'^ 
But the exigencies of geogra[>hv requiring such, more especially since so Jittle can be said, the 
readers will panlon me if for the next five da vs I trouble them wuth a somew^hat monotonous 
narrative. TJje track continued much as before, only more hilly and varied, more sugar-pine, 
and the country more open; * I so for sixteen miles, until xve came to a creek named 
'' Miller^s Creek,” with good water and a little grass, in the prairie-like openings near the river. 

Hitherto, though a sharj) look-out had been kept, w^e had seen no Shosbonee Indians, 
but this evening our scouts came in w’ith very long faces, describing the "great mocassin” 
tracks crossing our trail after we had come into camp, and as every one knows that this 


• (Ait). 


t Qamauia eseui^a (Douglf. 
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R-aa the sien " of that tribe, we slept with only one eye shut. Indeed, though we could, 
obtain no sight of our pursuers, yet it was only on arrival at Fort Klamath that we learned 
from thfi Indians there that we had been dogged by three lodges of “ Snakes " the whole of 
our journey, seeking an opix»rtunity to stampede our horses, or eafdure an odd scalp or 
two when it could be done without the disagreeable accompaniment of running their heads 



THE ULOOMEK CrTTIXG ox THE PACIFIC KAILWAY. 


against a leaden bullet. Once, as we crossed Fremont, the “ rathlinder's^^ ti*ail, the tracks 
of mocassins and barefooted ” (iinsb 'd) horses, with camp-fires not extinguished, began 
grieviously to alarm us, and to suggest very serious jokes about the period ctf time we should 
be favoured with the possession of our individual scalp-locks. Howevc^, we afterwards 
found that we were unnecessarily frightened : it was only the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for Oregon, on his way with his band of Cyusc scouts to try aiid make a treaty 
of peace with Pah-ni-ne. The next day, travelling over a similar country^ only with more 
open spaces and finer trees, we came to a spring gushing out in the form of a large creek 
frotQ the ground. Frerilont doubtless mistook this for the great Klamath Lake; in his 
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expedition of ISJS-I, and the luei, which T lia\c mentioned ab permeating it, he 
thought to 1)0 the Klamath (or, as lie '' 2 )ells it, Kauialh) Uiver, but that out of the 

lower lake pio 2 >ei, and the formei lu’obabl^ Williamson’b River, llib campJiere was 
about Jat 51' 26' N. long. 121^^ 20 J2 In theM‘ eriorb lie has been follow'ed by 

other wiittTs. Antelopes ( iniilocujjni Amei u nnn) were j)lentiful in the vicinity, but 
the horse-fly lendercd our lu»rseb alinobt frantic, sucking their blood, so much so that we 



or SIMFll <IT\, \1>A 


had to 6m lose them with a ciicle oi ^mukv iiies, and when iiding to be rontinuallv 
MV itching them off, until the pooi animals woie i^erfcctl} besjiattcied with their blood. 
ThebO, and moscjuitocs (which “ciowd” into then ears), aie the* great jiests of horses, 
tiiuiigh the latter onlv trouble man, and disiipiiear as settlements and deal mgs piogicss 
Sij troublesome aio the latter insects on some of the flats of Frasei Kivei, as to render 
theni uninhabitable in summei, and 1 have known hoiscs in then agonv to jump into 
the river and be drowned. 

For the last two days — in fact, iminciliatel> after fjettin" o\er the summit — the 
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Manzanita/^ of Californian celebrity {Ardoatajih^lo^ (jlaiicd)^ and the Chinqnapin 
{flaManop^i^ cfirynop/tz/ilit)^ bo^an lo appear, alon^ witli tlie diminutive Arbutun foMe)iit/9a. 
Two Indians were seen on horseback, and waking* up at night, I could see the light of a 
camp-lire gleaming among the trees ‘somewhere <iu the other side of the marsh. 

On the i2nd of August, afti'r tra\elling ten miles, we carno to a straggling creek, 
with a great extent of ricli gra''^es by its bonlers, but the soil very ]>oor and sandy. Wo 
named this stream — the only one for .se\eral miles — "lliflo creek,^' from the circiimbtauce 
of our finding a rille, bhot-i>oueh, and iiowder-honi complete, i^uspeudod in the trees. The 
pouch contained tw'o Hint arrow-head>, used evidently to raise tire, and the rille had been 
apparently purchased or stolen, or was the gift of a while man. Cnderm^th w^as a tire, 
111 which most probably the body and j)ossebsions of its former owuier had been, in 
accordance w’ith the customs of the neighbouring tribes, burnt; but how the rille cseajied 
vre could not Tell. Having no de-ire to rob the dead Indian^s pyre, we merely kept the 
arrow-heads as a memento, replacing the nrie ; but one of our packers was not so (lelicate : 
looking n|ion it a.s a fair prize, he tinkered it up, and within an hour shot an elk with it. 
Scott^s Peak Avas here directlv abreast o| us, and is a truncated i*one oi a verj marked cbaiaeler. 

On the morning of the drd of August we wen* early astir, .and after a nuircl,' «d‘ seven 
miles turned down again to a beautiful prairie near tht‘ Klamath MarNh, wdu^re th^. 
party lay o\er for several days, and the animals revelled in a paradise of, i lover. We 
could see Indians in eaiioes gjithering the pods of *the \ellow^ water-lily on the^marsh, ami 
ti-acks of the grizzly l>ear did not make our woodland botainsings any pleasanter Hero 
I bade good-bye to my gallant romp<rffnoin from whom 1 h.id i(»M‘iMd so 

many kindnesses and aecompanied by Lienlenant M. M'Call, and an escort of •^ix troopers,, 
ro<le over the ridge to the westward to a fort established in Klamath Jhisin, and siipj>oseil 
to be distant betw'een lifleen ami twenty mile*'. A pleasant ride had we c ^r a low iidge, 
and spur of the Cascades^ thiough a tine gro\e of acIIuw ]>ine ( /*. pihtd, , where 
W'e shot a skulking capote wolf latnuny JSay), and then dcseiMiJed int*) a Aa1h»y 

where Indian sign was plentiful; until from an ciuintnce the lovely ju\*iino of Klamath 
Basin, shut in by mioww mountains with cold ri\ers ineaiidcring through the \ alley, and 
hliidded with grovc'^ of trees like wt^oded iblands in a sea of gra^^s, burst upon our 
astonishcs.1 \iew% so a<*c ustoined to the and track ovea* wdiich w’e had been pa-sing. We 
cro«4sed the “ Fort CVeek/^ a stream of ic>-(old water (which sjinng^ out ot tlie ground 
in one torrent), our lua-sCs :ilmo‘^t hidden amidst the lu\uniuil herbage*, and then ]»assed 
through a mile or two of <eaintr}, wlmh reejuired recollection of wln‘ic wc were not to 
suppose A\as some old English park. Wc armed at the fori just in time for ilinnev, but 
covererl with dust, and most unprcbentable figures; for Inav in the middle of tfie Imlian 
c(»un try were soAcral of the Oregon Lilies, of wliosc )M>li1cncss gcnerallx, and more jiar- 
tieularly of the ‘‘square meal we received that Augiisf evening, I daresi^ the lieutenant 
and I have some very grateful memories to this day. " ^ 

There were also a number ut children here, seini-eivilised a oaths, learned in all tho 
dialects of the niinook jargon, and in the relative merits of Maynard^s carbine and the 
old jagor. They were, howe\er, about to erect a which promised to imjiart some- 

thing more substantial them. The \alley of Klamath liasin is excellent soil, but cold ' 
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springs come down from the snow-capped mountains, which shut it in on every side, so as 
to render the ground so cold that snow lies for such a time that cattle cannot subsist here in 
the winter, and garden ju’oduce, uith the exception of beets and turnips, do uolf come to 
any size. Down by the bonlers of Klamath Lake and Sprague^a River tlii^ snow lies only 
for a short time, and there the Indians winter tlieir hor&es. Close by tlie fort Hows an 
^cy eold stream, which rises directly out of the ground not far distant. This Fort Creek 
joins Wood’s River and Crooked (hx*ck, which empty into the Klamath Ijake some three 
or four miles clown.^ Luring* llie few days w^e passed at Foit Klamath, Major Rheinhardl 
and his oHicers took us on an excursfoii down Wood’s River, meandering through grassy 
meadows to % gresit Klamath and back again on horseback over the green prairies 

by evening, with a picnic dinner under the gro\es of pine; will live in the memories of 
some of us. At Fort Klamath we overtook the lion. W. P. Huntingdon, Sin>erintendent 
of Indian Affairs for Oregon, w’ho was awaiting a inessenger whom he had despatched to 
Pah-nine, W'ar chief of the Shoshonees, wdth a \icw to make a treaty of j)eace. Mr. Ilun- 
tin|pdoii was good enough to invite me to join him, and as the distance was not great, 
and such a sight would not be soon likely to be seep again, I occupied myself in rambling 
jjrnind the* hills until his messenger rcturmMl. Our \WYi had created some stir among the 
*fteighljouring tribes, wdio w'ore suspicious of the import of it. xVccordiiigly, one day a 
awived from a distant tribe to make inquiries w'hat it all meant. lie was 
jnforined, and invited to stay, ]\rajor Rheinhardt at the same time oflPering him fodder for 
Ids hbrso, and food ac<*ommodation for himself. He sU‘adily refused, however, and would 
rect»ive neither bite nor sup with the whites, bringing provision from the Klamath Indians 
•in the vicinity of the fort, and sleeping in tlie oj^en air. This cavalier staged long enough 
'satisfy himself of our intentiiuis, ami then left as he came, refusing presents or anj 
kindness wdiich might .seem to coiupronii'-c him with tin* whites into surrendering his 
freedom. 

In the immediate \ieiiiity of the fort w-ere a number (*f Klamath Lake Indians 
a people at no time of a ^ei\ exalted . -wality, but now' th(>rouglily debasinl. The 
northern tribes have a tlmrongh contemjn for them, ami used to e(»mc south and 
caiiture them as* slaves. It is, howxwer^ a common practice of many of these tribe'- — 
Shastas, T'mjHpia*^, Klamath, Ibt Riser, &^c. — to sell their ossn children as slaves. !Mr. 
Stanley, an arti-.l, wdio traselled for some years on this coast, lelU us that during a buir 
through tlie Willamette valley in he met a party of Klikitak*- returniog from mie 

of these trading excursions, ha\ing about lwent> little bojs whom they had punliascHl 
from the Umpipia tribe. They have, howxwer, a number of slaves, pniieipally stolen from 
the Pit Ri\er Indians, who are again a race much lowvr in tlit' scale (*f liiimanity. A 
runaway sla\e is .sevcrelt punished among them, being generally put to death. If a 
woman, she is iinpahxl on a stake in a mannor too horrible to describe. Tln‘ir other pro- 
l^rty consists in beads, horses, blankets, ami w’omen. The Ilioqua shell [lieutidinui 
Nutt) is highly ^ allied among thorn, and i-- generally w'orn by the men through 
the septum of the nose, the women aLo oecasiunally adopting thi- 4»rnamont, and more 
friKiUcntl}^ using it in the form of eaiw»rnameiitsx The women have a custom of tattooing 
their chin, ami some of them are far fri'in ill-buking They ha\y now for the most part 
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adopted a portion of European diVb^, but all the uoinen still weai* the little brimless 
hat, like a i>itcher. Thib hat is made of a ‘Species of sedge, but is qmt(' water tight, 
and is iNed for a \ari(dy of domcstio purpo'^es bueh as cairving uator or lighti^d coals, as 
a dimkiiig vesb«l, ami a trencher for f<»od. They lm\e a belief in a Supreme Being, and 
think that lie maile the land good and bad — sage-bnisli, desert, and pabtuie land— becaubO 
the Indian*' quaricdled and had to be sepaiated. Some of them albO believe in a jdace qf 
reward and punishment, and oilier-^ even go su far as to believe in a resurrection fi-om the 
dead, and that the pLne of re^siirreetioii will be at the Dnllob of the (.Adunibia, They 
lia\c a great belief in their ‘‘ medic ine-men/* \\ho e\oel in the usual tucks of tliat 
class of imjM>stoiv^ such as causing hlood to tlow iiom the iu>strils, and so^-*. They have 
a siipeistitious dis‘ad of o\vls, believing, like all Indian*-, that the spirits oJl tlie dead go 
into thebe birds, and that thev peek out people’s eviS'. They bury their tlisid in mounds 
in an upright position, but destu x by tiro tlie wliole of their ]>rop(»rt\, because it ib very 
iinluek} to mention the name ot the dead, tlu*y do not wi^h to seo an\ thing around which 
would tict as a reminder to them of thobo who aio now dead. I h*i\e sometimes hoanl it 
stated that thej bum their dead, but as I saw tluM gKive-, 1 eanmd btliovt* (bat this 
custom Is at least unvariable. After a death, and in the case ol women *at lertaiM 

peiiods, they must punt} for live days at a saered spung near tlie foit. IklipsOs llu^/ 
believe, with iiianv of the peo]>lo <*f aiilnpntv and nioilem limts, jjoitciul ev iK . Tl|'e\ have 
many other sn]iCTstitions about almost tveiv act of then ilail} lift*. Tlu v aie said to have 
some knowledge of diamoiidb, whuh are bclievcHl to be lound in then coimtiv. Tln \ ai • 
albo lepoitcd to be tolerably honest about the loit, foi the good leason t) it tlo} w«ju 1 1 
s<ion be found out, and be most biimmaiily pimislud Thev aie not allow cl 1i> ]>ui(basc« 
powder fioin the trader at tlie tort, e\ce[d bv oidir Irom the >iij>eiinten(h nt i»t Indian 
Affair^; but thev buv all they wish at \ieka, in Calitornia, to which platee time s a tiad 
treun here Tlnw occasionally gt) to war against the Ihi llivei 1n]>ts, and hi\« a cuum's 
method of declaring war. A number of voung lellows piovvl about tlie b»i<!ci ol tin 
oiiemv, until they see bomc women gatheiing beines oi othciwive « ngaged, wlnn thev M‘i/t 
ujjon them. This inchgnit> is lepoitcd to the tube, when war is the c n^cijuonn . 

Throwing in this bone ul coiitentnui is fnllv as effectual .is the Hom.in ciistfuii oi thiowmg 
a javelin into the emyuv’b toriitorv Thev niarrv eithei in tin ii own tube, oi in the neigli- 
l»ounng ones, and as a n.ituial lonvecpience o) the iin reased nnmoialitv ot the tube, 

infanticide i** common. The nurnbcT of males, owing to this and other causes, is aKo 

decreasing. As a ^ace, they are swaithier than the noi thorn tubes, but not badly made. 
I used often to meet them on my i ambles through the \alle\s and groves near the fort, and 
they were alwavs jiartieularly civil to me when th(*y heanl that I was an litighshman. The 
English they lx»th fear and respect, because the eailiest knowledge they had of the race 
was by expeiiencing the seventy and determined character of a Hudson’s Bay trader 
named M'Kay — a son of that ArKay who blew uji the Toiicjuin — as narratoil m “ Asioria.^^ 
Hence the Hudson^s Bay Company’s pc'iple were long known as the rremont 

they distinctly recollect, and tell some long story about his spitting on a fish, the exact 
point of which f could never exactly learn, further than that it wa.s looked jipon wdth 
great superstition, and >yas suppo^'Cd to have been j rod active of no great good. 
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In addition to Indians^ many other ivild animals used to dart across my path while 
roaming about in search of Howers ^ The capote wolf [("anis lufranH) will even now and 
again skulk through the \ alley, or yelj) when at a saf'e distance from me The silver 
fox {Fit/jjdS lafrrronruH), •so valuable as a fur, was oiiec seen, and the holfs of the badger 
(TujciUea Americaiut) w^ere oecasionally ‘•tumbled on. The fisher (p. IDS) is (.ornmon by 
the Klamath Lake, and the beaver may be OK*asionally seen. The Ilesjjtroanjs Gdinhdlu, 
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rather rarer, is somelimos captured amiii otiur small mammals, while the sago rabbits 
(L. (titcmehiire and h, canpfsfns^ scuttled tli ugh the low grass and brushwood very 
eommonly. Many wild fowl breed in the lake*?, and in this vicinity a naturalist might 
f)ass many weeks in the spring w’lth great jn’oRt. 

• The monarch of all those stditudos is, however, the griz/ly bear hornhihs)^ 

• For the tK)tany, TTortu ultural Dtputment of “rnHHi ’ ami “Padaf Riih^ul Suneys’’ (Now- 

Kit} ColC'( til n\ Vol >i. (Williamson s Ri})<>it\ “ Tuns k turns of tht Botanical Soi it t\ of Edmbaigh,’ Vol. ix. 
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which abounds in the mountains. The winter before^ the soldiers, by surrounding him 
in parties on lior&ebaek, managed to kill a large number. lie is rarely, however, taekhMl 
b}' a sivglo hunter, as the danger is groat. Not a jear passes in California but some 
men are killed^ by this fierce auimiil, and further north the Indians are often maimed 
in encounters with it. The country eastward 1 afterwards visited. It is still drier, for 
the fort was built in a moist \ alley of the moimtaiiis, mountain-walled on almost every 
si(K\ But this other journey again westward into Calitornia I need not describe, as the 
gist, so far as space will admit of, T have gi\eii alroad^>, (V will giye in#.due course. It 
is the country of the Shoshonee and ^ladoc Indians, ubongiucs whose murderous doings 
have made them very familiar puldio characters of late yeais. 


CIIAPTKR XVI. 

The United States : Tun P^ciiu Tuiritories \xd States. 

i ' 

Acter the preceding sketch of the jilusu^al geograplu and general appearance^* of flj,© 
region to the west of, and in the Mcnuty of thb Rodv} Mountain'-, we must devote 
bri<*f space to a more special descri]>ti(>n of the [vditical diMsions into which this gi*eat 
region IS divided, British Columbia ha-, alreadj been spoken of. Afcordingl\, it is only 
the states and territories of the riiiled btate-. that demand a few' lines at our hand.* 
First, therefore, W'e must take up 


Alaska, 

Or Aliaska, of which the name is an abbreviation. Up to the vear ISO 7 it was know'U 
as Russian America, being a possc'-sion of tin* Nortlioiii Kinjiiic, and used solely as a 
huntuig-groimd of the Imperial Fur Compaiu , tliuugli governed by State-appointed 
officials It is the most northern ]>ortion of Amonca, and has a coad line facing the 
Aretn* bea on the north, and the Pacifn on the we>t. Ilistorieallv it is insigiiificcul ; 
and from a literary 'point of view’ its onlv cmjuc'in'e is due to the faet that it is the 
locality sole* tod bj Eugene Sue for opening the remarkable travels of his hero, Le Jtfif 
LiiunfyW ia<t which may possibly give it c<*lebiitj in the eyes of those to whom geography 
and trealisos are but dry realities. It foinpriscs all North America, from 111*^ AV. long, 
to the sea, as well as the many islands wliioh stretih seawanl along the eoast line, in addition 
to a stiip of terntoiy fifty miles broad, <*\ tending south-east along the Pacific Coast to the 
confines of British Columbia in .‘il'' Kf N.L. xMtogether, its length is about l,(h)0 miles, 
its greatest breadth from east to v\est bOO nMlcs, and its area alKiut 511,7^0 fetpiaro miloif 
It is for the most part covered with den«e forest, and when not rocky and forest-covergd 
cr,nsis*ts of swampy plains, and is altogether unsuited for agriculture. Idie Vukoii, or 
Nwichpak, which rise's in British America, and falb into the ‘•ea at Noidoii Sound, is the 
finest of its rivers. At a distance of bOO miles from the sea it is a mile in breadth, and 
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some of its tributaries, such as the Porcupine, which is receives at Fort Yukon, would be 
reckoned large rivers in J^urope. Stich is the volume of water wliich it j)ours iuto Behring 
Strait, that ten miles from its prineijjal mouth the surface-water sea is fresh. Among its 
mountains may be inentioiied Mount St. Elias, an at'tive volcano 11, ‘.170 feet in height, while in 
the peninsula of Aliaska are several volcanic cones, and in the Island of 1 meiiak there are 
volcanoes so large that one rises to the height of s,OU0 feet. The Iinixirial Company, 
which in 1799 obtained a grant of the country from the Tsar Paul Vlll., ha<l iheir chief 
settlement at IJew Archangel, ^oii the l&land of Sitka, and about forty other trading stations. 
They exported annually about :2.j,000 of fur seal, sea-otter, heaver, &c., and about 

20.000 walrij^ tusks, obtained from the more Xorthern tribes. In 1'5()7 the llu&sian 
■Government sold the* whole country to the United Stat(‘s Government for 7,200, (H)() dollars, 
not a large sum for so huge a mass of territory, but great when wx* consider that it can never 
be of any value to the authorities at Washington, except for a possible political contingency, 
which, since British rohimbia has thrown in its lot with Canada, is not likely ever to oeeur. 
It is at present governed by the military force stationed at Sitka, though it is proj)osed 
to put its control into tlie hands of the Treasury; but the trade is of the most inllnitesiraal 
descriptioij, and the settlers so iew, that it has not Tjeen thought necessary to organise a 

«^*iTiforial govornnicnt. Tlio climate of the Southern Coast region is comparatively mild, 
but exwssivgly wet. The mean temperature of Sitka is 12*9'-', and its rainfall about 
seven feet* per annum. During the winter it rains almost eontiuuously, and the summer 
^and autumn are e.xccedingly moist sea'-ons. Cereals grow, but do not ri]>en, though 
grain, if there wxre only more open land, w'ould prosper very well as a cultivated crop. 
,'rraces of coal have been found, and gold has in suiiie places been dis(*overe(l in considerable 
jibundance. Salmon abound in all the rivers ; and alw^ut eighty whalers pur&uc their dangerous 
trade oft’ the coast of this far northern ]>os‘^e‘‘sion of the United Slates. There are ’^aiJ to 
be about ^,000 w^hite^ in the country, but this is a very .shifting jw>piilation indeed. The 
Indians far oiitmnnber them, being about m addition to some Eskimo on the 

northern shores. Sitka contaui * about J < inhabitants, and is the residence of a Greek 
bishop and a few storekeepers. The fur Iradt must, however, always '•upph the chief trade 
of tin* territory, that is to '.av, if the fur aniinaU are not exterminated through ignorance 
or iiidifferencc on the pait of the go\enimen1 , and rapacity on the side of the settlers. The 
trnj)])iiig in the interior is diietly lt‘it to the natives; but the fur ®feeal is killetl by the 
settlers, aided by the Aleutians, iii sia-li great numbers, that it threatens in time t*) meet 
the fate (if the lihtjibui^ a specie^ of sea-cow <mce abundant on the islands of Behring Strait, 
but innv so entirely extinct, that a few' of its btnies are aceounled jfrizes of great value 
by any Euro]>ean museum. The priM^ of killing the^o animals is lot out to jirnate 
individuals by the government, and the ivmtrac^^ have given ribC to not a few' &oaiulals 
of a description with which lesc i)agcs nt»e<l not concern themselves. As a specimen, 
however, of the value of this ‘Mishm I may note the terms of one of the bids. It i)ftVred 

50.000 dols. a year rental, Nvith a rovalty of 02A cents? on each skin. The number of seals 
to l)t? killed was limited to 100,000 a \ear; the royalty would thus amount to 02,500 dols. 
a year. The contractor ofl'ered n further bonus of oo cents a gallon for aft oil tiiken from 
these seats. Each seal is estimated to furni'^li, on an average, ten gallons of oil. This would 
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make 111,000 a year, or a total of 2,ii25,000 dels. The contractor, whoso bid we quote^ 
also offered to supply the Aleutians on the St. (ieorg^* and St. Paul Islands with free school 
facilitiob^ fish, oil, firewood, red shirts, and all other necessities that the 300 alx)rig:iues 
requiied, including the luvury of a i)rio&t of the Greek faith. Probably the government 
thought that th’fe contractors were offering more than they could pay, for, as a matter of 
fact, the fishery is at present let for 05,000 dols. per 

, The sea-otter fishery is even more valuable. This animal is found all down the 
Pacific coast, from Alaska to California, and also for some little way on the Asiatic side* 
It is, perhaps, the most valuable fur animal in America, and therefore I may devote a 
short space to its desenpiion, more es-pecially as in the notes which follow 1 am indebted 
for much of the information to my old friend, Mr. P\ m Neviiis Compton, formerly of the 
Hudson^s Bay Service, and who is, perhaps, as well aecpuiinted with the habits of the 
sea-otter as any man living. I will, therefore, first quote what he has to say in his 
own words : — 

"The sea-otter {Enhydra p. 305) is an animal whose habitat is confined to the 

waters of the North Pacific, and Is found as far north as the Aleutian Islands, or thereabouts, 
and as far south as the coast of southfcru California, on the coast of North America, whilst 
it aKo oOi-ui's on the coa^jis of Japan and the northern parts of China. C^iilike the common 
otter of North America \Luiia Canadensis), it is now never found in the ujmierou-> 
inlets with in Inch this western coast is no plentifully iudent<*d ; but is always seen in the 
open ocean in the neighbourhood of rocks and roiky islets, such as thos«‘ anmud Scott'tv 
Islands, at the northorn end of Vancouver Island, and appears to puller tliose localities 
where \ery strong tides cause broken water, in which it loves to disport itself. The joung, 
which are produced generally (as far as I cun learn) one or two at a time, and that once 
a Near, are of a rusty-brown hue, with nume^ou^ long hairs of a >ell 'N'ish colour about 
the head, and wdien born are not much more than a foot or eighteen inches in length, but 
appear to grow rapidly; though it is long before they lose the browuiish colour whidi 
with age changes from the rustj hue of the joung to a dark chocolate tint, and from 
that to the lieautiful dark black fur of the adult male. The appearance of the Jin/iydnt 
in the wnter is (although its habits are very similar; verj different from that of the seal* 
not onlj in colour (being much darker), but iii the shape of the head, that of the seal 
being very round, w'lfilsit that of the sea-otter is of a much uioro elongatcKl and poiiitcKl 
form. The feet are more like the feet of the beaver than the flippers of the seal family; 
the hind feet are webbed, but unlike tlie web <»f the Waver, that of the sea-otter is 
coNcred with hair ahnost, if not quite, t<> the extremity. It is nccdlese to add that the 
sea-otter swims and dives with extreme rapidity, but does not sink immediately on being killed 
like the seal. The size of a full-giowii male sea-otter is about six f^t, though I have 
frecjuently seen skins measuring upwards of seven feet without the tail, w’hioh is ahvays out off, 
and forms a se])arate item in the trade, and is generally a perquisite of the w(?ife of the fortuna^ 
hunter. The females are rather smaller, and seldom entirely lose the brownish tinge on 
the fur, and, I believe, never acquire the wdiite head of the old males. Tliesc animals sire 
rarely seen on shore, though they are capable of walking on land, and are not confined to 
the awkward though rapid ' flop ’ (1 can find no other w'ord so expressive) of the seals 
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vrhen on terra jirniaj but at the breeding season they frequent isolated and barren rocky 
islands^ seldom troubled bv man. Their food consists in a great part of shell-iisbj for the 



SEA-OTTEB8 marina). 


j^nding up of which their massive molar teeth arc admirably fitted ; and they arc stated by 
the • Indians to be very partial, like the common otter, to a small sj^eeies ■ of haliotis 
(JT. Kamtsehatkiana), ear-shell or abelone, as it is called in California, which is plentiful 
all along*tlie coasts of North-West America. The skin of the sea-otter varies much in price 
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according to size, colour, fineness of fur, &e., and tlio best idea one can give of it is a mole 
a1)Out six or se\eii feet long; but that even gives an inadetjuate notion of the beauties of 
this costcl' fur, for cobtly it is, as a single good skin will, before being dressed, fetch as 
much as t‘iO in England, and considcrabi) more when prcpareil and sent to China, where 
they are m greiit demand. Formerly the sea-otter was killed with the bow and arrow 
and spear&, but since the whites have supplied the Indians with muskets and ammunitioTi^ 
lireariiib have taken the place of the more primitive weapon; but 1 do not think that more 
animals are killed now than formerly, and in fact the Indiaub, themselves say that the noise 
of the gun frightens* the ottoi-s (naturally a very wary animal), and tliat fewer are seen, 
and these more difficult to nppi*oach than in tlie ^gotnl old times ^ of^the bow and 
arrow. The otters used to be purcbaswl 1>\ the Hudson^s Ba} Comjxiny by the 
size ; a blanket being given for a span of the trader'^ hand, measuring lengthways of the 
skin, and the Jiulians employ even now all sorts of means to make the otters as long 
as jiossible [t\ prsicticc decidixlly delrimeiital lu many ca^es to the fur), such as putting 
the skin in a frame after they reach home, wetting the hide with warm w’ater, and scraping 
it with a shell to make it soft and jdiable, and even in some ca<‘es i»rifking it all over with 
a number of needles tied together, and at the same time tightening nji the hii'»s at each, 
end by which the skin is attached to the frame, so as to make it reach the rc(piircd numbe* ' 
of * spans’ in length.” It may he addinl that a trader w'itli a long thiinih and ffTelingor 
was special!} in rwiuest by the fur companies ! * 

Formerly it was very abundant along the Calil'oruiau co.ist, and was one of the 
attractions tliat induced the Russian Fur Company io establish Fort Ross in lat. '‘is" 
where for a mimhor of years (from is 1:2-1^10) Aleutians were (‘Ugaged in the fishery. * 
Mr. Hittel descrilx‘8 these Indians as going out in their kayaks fifty miles to sea, or 
travelling in» and down the coast, usually comiug home w'cll laden wW, skins, then 
worth from sixty to eighty dollars oath. At one time the Hudson’s Bay (’ompany trieil 
to employ Sandwdeb Island in the trade. The hunters w'ent up and dowui the coast in 
small vessels shooting the otters. Instantly on the animal being struck, the imuatie Kanakas 
swam off to it, or, if necessary, dived iii pairs, and it was rare indeed that they 
did not succeed m bringing the valuable carcass to the surfju’C. OIT the <'oast of 
Santa Barbara country they are still plentiful, and there are men in that .section 
of California who make a trade of killing them. It only ajiproadies near the shore 
once a day for and when attacked makes no resistance, hut cndfaiours to escape 

by sinking in the soa. The .skins are chiefly in demand by the w’ealfh} Russians, and are 
also exported to riiiua, where a market is lound for them among the Liglier mandarins 
of the Celestial Empire. 


WASiiiNiiTON TEKiaioiiY. Okjgov, and Tdviio. 

A very few* woixls will suffice to give the salient features of these three political 
divisions of the I niti'd States. The first two are divided into two almost i^pial portionji, 
differing whlcly, however, in climatic, agricultural, and comincrcial charjicter by * the 
Cascade Mountains. Tlie other — Idaho — i> altogether to the cast «>f the Casci|des, and is to 
the west of the Rocky Mo^untains, thus partaking of the arid character of tliat ragion (p. 284)i 
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Waahingion Territory lies south of British Columbia, and is divided from it by the 
Columbia River, which runs in the British province, and after forming a bar falls into the 
sea between Capes Adams and Disapi)ointment. The territory is 800 miles in breadth«and 220 
in length, while of its area of 41,700,100 acres, only 192,010 are improved^ very little land 
being adapted for agriculture. The region to the east of the Cascades, though open, is in 
general rather mountainous or dry, while that to the west is densely wooded, the price of 
labour on the Pacific coast rendering the cost of clearing the land in most cJlses 
out of all proportion to its j-eturn. Tlie soil, however, is rich, and when, as in the 
vicinity of the Puget Sound and th^ (\>lumbia River, cultivation goes on, the yield 

of grain to J[he acre is very higli. The eastern region is, however, well adapted for 

graining purposes, wliile in the vicinity of the mouth of the Columbia, and esjiecially 
of Puget Sound, extensive saw-milling operations go on (p. 23S). The Columbia is 
the only navigable river, and vessels of 800 tons can pass uj) it to the Dalles or 
rapids of the river, where there is a little town of the same name. The scenery .on 
the banks is not fine, the sombre woods to the west of the Ca&eades making the 
view rather monotonous, while on the other hand ^thc bare wastes to the east of that 
^ng(‘ w'eary the eye of the voyager up this noble riviT. Here and there, how'ever, 
the tra veilin' has glimpses of the snow-eappi'd peaks of the Cascade range, such as 
Mount •Si. Uclen's, Mount Adam (9,370 feet), [Mount Rainier (12,800 feet, j). 809), 

Mount Baker, and Mount Olympus, rfearer the coast, and from which a (‘ool breeze 
daily blows. Some of the rivers are interrupted by talk, Mich as the Snocpialaini, which 
falls into the Puget Sound, and ‘•omc distam^e from the M*a falls o\or a sheer cliff 

J[97 feet in height. This is how'cver, surpassed by the Talk of the Snake Riv(*r, 

a tributary of the Columbia in Idaho, w'hich are said to be onl\ inferior to those of 
the Yo&emite and Niagara. The “ Shoshone Falls of the Snake, just below the Malade, are 
in clear perpendicular height 2ni) feet, the river being at this iJace abiuit .230 yards 

in breadth. Gold is mined here and there in AVashington Territor\, as in almost 

every other portion of the United States, ut its chief roMMiivO'^ are lumber, grazing, 
hunting, and fishing, all the rivers aboux ding wuth salmon, niimbera of which are 
Failed, dried, or put up in lln& for exportation. Ihe fur animak, once abundant, arc 

now almost exterminated, though deer and other Linds of game are ^till plentiful, and 
in the vicinity ol Puget Sound and ckewhore give euijdoymeiit to se\eral profe.ssional 
hunters. The Indians, though now' ino.>tlv removiHl on “ re^crNatioiis.,” and as everywhere 
oke on the decrease, arc still nunicrou'-, but peaceable. The territory, how'c\ev, has never 
recovered from the Indian war w'hieh in its earlier days desolated it It is not iitted 
at present for a large poinilation. Olvmjaa, ilie capital, is a small village tui Puget Sound, 
and none of the towuis are inucli bigger, while the wdiite population is not over 23,099, and 
is not increasing rapidly. lu l^oi) there w’cre a little over 15,000 Indians in the territory. 

Oregon is an intiiutoly more ])rospevous state. The eastern region is not so well 
suitecl either for grazing or agriculture as the eastern region of the tonitory north of 
itj but wo have already spoken sutfieiently regarding it. The country to the west 
of the Cascades, how'ever, is much superior. It is not so densely wooded, the climate 
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is not so wet, and there arc numerous open valleys and fertile tracks along the river banks 
wbioh sii 2 )port a flourishing population of farmeis. It is on an average about 260 miles 
broad a»d 360 long. It contains an area of (U), 075,360 acres of land, of which alwut 
1,116,000 arc improved, and a population (in 1S70) of 90,S78 w'hitos, 34,500 Indians, 
more than 3,000 Chinese, and a number of other nationaHlies, including negroes and 
a few Sandwich Islanders, The population is increa&ing at the rate of about 5,000 a 
The climate is mild and i)lcaaant, though warmer in the summer, and scarcely 
so wet ill the winter as that of British Columbia and the northern parts, of Washington, 
Territory; othei’wisc it is much tlie same Tht> mean temi»emture of ^Vstoria at the 
m(»utli of the Ct>liimbia i's 43' Tah., while Cor\allis in the (*eutre of t^e Willamette 
^’alIey is 30'", 27'. By way of com 2 )ariM)n it may be mentioned that New York in 
winter has a climate averaging one degree l»elow the frcc/ing j^oint, wliile Albany, the 
ea 2 )ital of the State, suffers a mean winter cold 4»f 25 S3'. Few- of the products of 

temjierate North America but will grow' in the State, while cattle, shee]), pigs, and all 
other kinds of stock are abundant. In Kogue River A alley nothing is more common than 
to see the porches of the pleasaiit-looking iarm-h«»iiscs co\crf‘(l with bunches of ri2>e grajic*;, 
wdiile water-melons, Indian corn, and t<»mat(»eN are the most common kind of cn^>s in tliis 
ideasant region of the w'orld. The scenery is [Reusing, and twen in ]>laces grand, consist ingr 
es 2 >ecially in the southern jiortion of the State, of rub, beautiful valleys, lii^e imv^ttains, 
forests, and river's, while tlie lake <ountiy desclibed in the last (*hai»ter, and •soon to 
be the site of a big manufactory and a }oung jK>pulatu)n, is v(‘ry magnili(‘cnt. The' 
Willamette Valley alone is eajiablo of jm»dueiiig 100, <11)6,000 bu‘^llel'> of wheat annually. 
Already it “raises” 3,000,000 bushels, but it is not all under (ultivation. The, 
Umpqua, Rogue River, Illinois, Nehelemi, and Grande Rondo Valleys an* f»ther localities 
suiif^orting a considerable farming j^ojmlation, ami destined t«) support rill more, tIio 

Willamette is, however, the chief lo<'alily f<*r settlement, and in this region are the 

princi|>al towns, Portland, Oregon City, Salem, ice., tin* last named, tlioiigh by no 

means the largest, being the cajrital. Fruit is also e\tensi\rly grown, while w'ool 
mills art* l>econnng jdentiful, and are run entirely n 2 >ou tlie State-grown w'ool. The 

fisheries will al\\u\s be unjK>rtaiit if j)roj)erIy nursed. In addition to incredible numbers of 
salmon, the sale of w^hich is estimated at 1,500,000 didlars annually, the sucker li^h {(^ntosfomit^ 
SucUu ’) is got in great iiumbors in Lost River, twenty-five miles behind Link River, iii 
the months f>f April and May. This river, at cording to Mr. Small,* from wdinm we derive 
our information, is deep and sluggish, and yet these fish are so numerous that they can 
be thrown on tlie bank writh the greatest ea^e. SettkT'- have been known to take out in this 
way as much as a ton weight of th«*m in an hour, (V)d, bass, Ikmnder, cai*j>, sturgeon, and 
smelt are caught in great abundanic iii the (^ilumbia River and in tluj bajs off the 
coast, while shell-fish an* ecjually plentiful. The gold mines of Eastern Oregon yield 
plentifully. In Grant County alone 10,000, OiO) dollars worth were taken out in the seve;> 

% 

• “Oregon and lier Re«ourct*s*' (1872). Sfp also, for vrrj' trustworthy information, “Th0 Ore|j:on ITandl>Ook 
and Emigrjint’b Guido,” by J. M. Murphy (1873y. and the article vn the State, by Mr. llawcs, in lUploy and Dona’C 
“ Am< noan Em j clopu^dia *’ (1875). * 
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yms prior to 1872, while Jack#on and Josephine to the west of the range have done 
very well. In the loruier county, from 1852 to 18(18, alwut 15,000,0(10 dollars worth 
were obtained. In the &auds at Coos Bay is scattered a considerable «]nantity of line 
gold, and as the tide retires it is washed and amalgamated with quicksiher; the quick* 
silver thus oatcKing the tine gold, and being afterwanls driven off by heat, leaves the 
precious metal behind. The same method is pursueil at Crescent City in North 
California and at other places. Silver is al^o inuied, while lead, copper, and iron promise 
in time to be profitable mining industries. Kailways now intersect the .State, where a 
few years ago there was nothing but Indian tmils. Bven the “Central Oregon,” which 
Tliackeray in his satire on the Railway Mania of 1815 classed with ^‘Patagonian 
Consohdateil ” as one of the absurdities of the Stock Exchange, is now an lutiial reality. 

It runs from California to the Columbia. 

Of Iihho, little need be said. It is the territory west of Wyoming and Montana, 
north of Utah and Nevada, and east of Oregon and AVashmgtoii Territory. It is, from its 
extreme northern to its extreme southern jwints, 1 85 miles long, and vanes in breadth 
from nearly 300 miles at the south *10 50 at the iioitli. Its area is 55,22'',ViO aeres,^ 
of which 20,003 are cultivated. The pojailatiou was, iii 1870, exilusivc of tiihal Indiunsy* 
14,099, of which 4,271 were Chinese, and the rest Indian or “coloured.” Of jthi’s aumber 
less than, 3,000 were females. The territory is intwseeted by .purs of the Cascades or the 
Rocky ^[ouiitains, under the names of the Bitter Root Range, the Salmon Mountains, and the . 
Blue Ridge. The southern <-ountry is moie elevated tlian the north; but, aonculture, owing 
to the diynchs of the country, cannot even with the aid of irrigation ever be a i>reat industry, , 
Gold and silver mining is the chief oeeupation of the ratlu'r roving ]KipuIation. Gold to 
the value of 1,571,733 diillais, and silver to the amount of 928,:Jti7 dollar., were mined 
in 1873. The winter climate is cold and stoimy, and frequently rainy, but the simiiners 
are dry and hot. The Lewis or Snake River, the Salmon River, tlw rie.irvv.iter, and a 
portion of ClaiLe’s River, traverse rcsix'dively the east and south jiarts of the State. 
Tlie centre and the northern parts, Idaho City, Maladc City, Silver City, laiwiston, 
and Bose City (the capital), each h.'ivuig in 187U lfs» Ih.m 1,009 inhabitants, are the 
chief towns, and the population, looked at in its entirety, is about the roughest on the Pacific 
slojie of the Rocky Mfountaiiis. It nsevl to he told as a veritable (ale that one Sni«biy 
morning, in the first-named town, a citizen w-as disturbed by shouts and yells vlown the street. 
He rushed out, but returned intensely disgusted and disappointed. “ M by I (»///y a unm 
shot; I thought it wbr a dorg fight !'^ was the soliloquy of the murder*eiiiuiy ed Idahoan. 
Though it is very tempting to generalise on this anecdote regarding the manners and 
customs of the population of this territo'v, I should be oxicetlingly sorry' to present it 
as anything more tlian a materialised impression of a portion of the ideas lliat (•btaiiied 
possession of gold miners during the “ rough limes” of 1802, 1803, or 1‘‘01. ■» 
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California. 

The '^Golden State is not only the greatest of all the United States Pacific 
possessions, but it is the most typical of them all. Oregon, no doubt, was partially 

settled by Americans before California was, but all tin* other t(*rritories and states, including 
even British Columbia and \'ancouver Island, received a contingent from California, wTiilo 
they one and atl tocjv their wnys of life, and their impetus from, what was^ prior to ISIS, 
a province of Mexico, and, with the exception of a few Europeans here and there 
on the coa^, or living in the interior, peopled by Hispano-Americans. I believe 

that it would be impossible to better economise the brief space at our disposal than 
to simply quote the remarks with which Mr. Ilittel prefaces his classical work on 
California.* In a few words tliey present a condensetl view of the remarkable features of 
the State. undertake, writes this graphic and most trustworthy historian, ^‘^to 

write the resourecs of a State which, though young in years, small in poimlation, and 
remote fuom the chief centres of civilisation, is yet^known to the furthest corners of the 
sarth, and, during the last twenty-six yeais, has> had an influence upon the course of 
%uman life, and the prosperity and trade of nations, more iiowerful than that exercised 
d'L’'ig^he, l^anie period by kingdoms w'^hose subjects are numbered by millions, whose 
^history dates bac k througb millions of yeais, and whose present stock of wealth began to 
‘*a<‘cumnlate before our continent was discovert*d or our language was formed. 1 write of 
a land of wonders; I w^ite of California, wdiich has astonished the world by the great 
•migmtion that buddenly built up the first large Caucasian community on the shores of the 
I^orth Pacific; hv her vast yield of gold, amounting, within thirtc*cn years, to 700,000,000 
dollars, which has sensibly affected the markets of labour and money in all the leading 
nations of Christendom; by the raj»id development and great extent of her commerce; 
by the greatness of bi*r chief port, which at one time had more ships at her anchorage 
than were ever seen together in the harbo v < of cither Liverpool, Now York, or London ; 
by the swift settlement of lier remote districts ; l>y the prompt organisation of her 
government; by the liberality with w’hic^' the mines were thrown open and made free to 
all comers ; by the rush of adventurers of every colour and tongue ; by the prices of 
her labour and the mtes c»f her interest for money — double those of the other American 
States, and quadruple those (»f Eui*ope; by the va^^t extent of her gold-fields, and 
the facility with wdiich they could be w’orkcxl; hv the auriferous rivejs, in w’hieh fortunes 
could he made in a week; by antediluvian streams richer than those of the present era; 
by beds of lava, which, after filling up the beds of anttHliluvian rivers, w^re left by the w'ashing 
away of the banks and adjacent plains to stand as mountains, marking the position of a 

great treasure beneath ; by nuggets, eaeh worth a fortune ; by the peculiar nature of the 

e 

* “Tho Rceoums of Califoniia” (4th Ed.). The literature of the State ia voluminous. However, in 
this 1»reati«', and in tluit of CVoniso (‘‘The Xn tur.il Wt*ulth of California”) and Fisher (‘* The Cidifomians *’), 
as well as in tho publications of the “ Califomi.m (*eoloi?ii d Sun'ev,” es|K*ci.*dly the contributions of the Director- 
Professor \(Tii*ney — tho rt»ader will obtain ample and all but exhaustive infoimation on this intorebtiug; portion 
of America. 
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those of Spam; by ^yreat deposits of sulphur and asj»haltum; by lakes of borax; by 
mud volcanoes, gejsers, and natural bridges; by .i valley of lomant^c and sublime 
beauty, shut in by walls noaily peri)endicular, and more than lliioe-qiijUiters o£ a mile 
high, with half a dozen gicat cascades, m one of which the water at two leaps fabs 
more than a third of a mile [the Yosemite Valley], bj a climate the most conduGi\Cvto 
health, and the favouiablo to mental and jdiy^Hical exertion — so t<^inpcmte on the 

middle coast that ice is never seen, and thin «ammer clothing neicr worn, and thac 
January differs in a\eragc tcmpciature only eight degrees of Fahrenheit from July; by 
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a singular botany^ including the most splendid knowm group of coniferous trees^ of which 
half a dozen species grow to be more than 250 feet high^ and one bpecies that 
reached A height of 450 feet and a diameter of 40 feet in the trunk ; by a peculiar zoology^ 
com])osed almosV of animals found only on the coast, and including the largest bird north 
of the Equator [the Californian vulture], the largest and moat formidable quadruped of 
the continent [the grizzly bear] ; by the importation in early years of all articles of foo^ 
anC then by the speedy development of agriculture, until her wheat and wine have gone to the 
farthest cities in search of buyers, and until her markets are unrivailqil in •the variety and 
magnificence of home-grown fruits ; by the largest l^rop of grain and the largest specimens 
of fruits and vegetables on record ; by a society where for years there was n«t one woman 
to a score of men, and where all the men were in the bloom of manhood; by the first 
large migration of Eastern Asiatics from their own continent; by the lirst settlement of 
Chinamen among white men; by the entire lack of mendicants [‘•^J, paupers [^],and almshouses; 
by .the rapid fluctuations of trade; by the accumulation of wealth in the haiidb of men, 
most of whom came to the country poor ; by the practice — universal in early } ears — of going 
armed ; by the multitude of deadly affrays and extra constitutional courts [vihgance conynittees], 
which functionaries punished villains with immediate execution, and sometimes procat^ded with 
a gravity and slow moderation that might become the most august tribunals. \ write of 
California while she is still youthful and full of marvels ; while her population jis* stiU 
unsettled; while her business is still fluctuating, Ger wages high, her gold abundant, and 
her birth still fresh in the memory of men and women who arc y(;t jouthful: and 1 write 
of her while she still offers a wide field for the adventurous, the enterpiiwing, and the 
young, who have life before them, and wish to commence it ^vllcre they may ha\t» the freest' 
career, in full sight of the greatest reward of success, and with the lewer cli.incts ol' f.iilure.” ^ 
These words are almost a synop-,is of the history and resoTirccs of the IState, and I 
need only supplement them with a few particulars rt^garding some of the more int erecting, 
though, indeed, to any one of the points many clmptcrs could be plt'a^Hanlly devoted. 1’'he name 
California — " Las Califomias was onginally applied by the Spaniards to the country north 

of Alexioo for a rather indefinite extent, but is now confined simply to the Anu^iiean State 
of that name annexed to the Great ll«*public in ISIS, though not formally admitted as a State 
until 1850. or Lower California/' is the peninsula frr)m (\ipc St. Lucas io the 

boundary between the United States and Mexico, and U a part of Slexico. Its breadth varies, 
and its area is believed to be not more than about 50,000 square miles. The nortlu‘rn and 
southern extremities of this peninsula, according to Mr. Gabb, eoiibist chiefly of granite 
rocks and high ranges. Between the spurs of these mountains are numerous small valleys, 
many of them w^ell watered and fertile. Here, also, are situated tfu' principal mines of 
the peninsula, which are «!till worked witn success, and in 1S07 wore producing »ilv(T to the 
extent of 20,000 dollars per month. The middle section is nnule up of a mountain range 
called the Sierra Gigautca, or del Gigante, th(^ peaks of which attain an (d^vation of from'*^ 
3,000 to 1,000 feet. The settlements are confined to the eastern part o£ this range, whilst 
along the coast are numerous small valleys, with gooil harbours close by. These spots aro 
fertile, and well adapted for the growth of tropical products. Most, howf»ver, of the fieiimsula 
is, ow’ing to the extreme dryness of the climate, 1>arren and forbidding in the extreme. 
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Tlie population has never exceeded from 8,000 to ]r>,000, chiefly on the southern coast. 
The fishery of the Californian grey ^\hale^^ {lihHchiunaHea ylonf'tn) at one time occupied 
a number of vessels, ohictly in Sebastian Viseaino Bay, and the pearl-fisherjj is still 

pursued actively, the divers being chiefly Yaqui Indians : within the last century and 
a half it has been estimated that from five to six million dollars wort& of pearls have 

^oen obtained from the (irulf of California and neighl)ouring sea. So much for Lower 

California, a consideration of which ought properly to come under Mexi(*o. But, it 

is more eonveiyent to speak of it here, though not in iwlitical relationship with the 
United States. 

The Slif^e of CaVfornut^ or what the Spaniards used to partly know as Alta 

California,^^ extends from the Mexican frontier to lat. 1^*^, while on the east the* parallel 
of 120^ is its limits. Its area is estimated at something between 155,000 and 100,000 
sepia re miles (Whitney), though as many as 1S8,0S1 scpiarc mile.s arc given in some 
official publicationM.* Its climate is very different from that of the Atlantic Coast and 
the Mississippi States. It is divided into a wet and dry season, w^hile that of Lower 

California is decidedly tropical in its character. Professor Whitney divides the State as 
^to its pf^jvsical character into three different portions, the central being bj far the most 
populated, and in every respect the' most valuable. It comprises the great central valley, 
by the Sacramento flivcr flowing from the north and the San Joaquin from the 
south. Its length is 150 miles, and its level area a1x)ut lS,0tl0 srpiare miles. A 
• striking feature of the Saemmento River is the fact that for 200 miles north from the 
moutl) of the Feather River it docs not receive a single tributary of any note, though 
I walled ill by high mountain ranges. Indeed, the w^hole of the Great Valley is thus 
surrounded, and the only break being at San Fmneisco, when* the channel wdiich connects 
it vui|h the sen, viz., the (Soldeii Gat<?, is only one mile broad at its narrowest portion. 
In tnis area are several large mountain lakes, some of which arc of pure and fresh water, 
while others art' alkaline and without any outlet. The first of these is Lake Tahoe, which 
is 1,500 feel deep, and its (jvorflow — the rnickee River — falls into Pjrainid Lake, where 
it sinks or disappears by evapomtion. Cle.iu Lake is another sheet of the same nature, 
while OwenV- liiike is the ^^siuk’^ of Owen^s River, and is about eighteen miles in length. 

Mono Tjake is the “sliik^’ of the streams, rising in the Sierra Nevada between Mount 

liana and Castle Peak, while Death Valley is the ^"sink"’ of the AAargosa River. It has 
evidently been once an ext<»nsive lake, but is now a mud ilat in wniitor and a dusky 
alkaline plain in summer. At llic southeni end of the Saoramenh) divibion of the Great 
Valley there is situated tins Tulare Lake, which is not over forty feet in depth, but it 
has an area of 700 square miles, ami is surroumh^l by the tides or reeds (Scir/*HS 
lan(ftfi'is) which gave it its name. In the Si«*nM Xevadas of California are several high 
peaks, the highest, Mount ^^ilitnev ai,ss(> foet), being (>00 feet gn^ater than any eleva- 
^ion in the Rocky Mountains, and therefore the highest point in the I nited States. 'Ihe 
gecond region comprises seven count ic'^ north i)f the pirallel of lO**’. It is thinly piqndaled. 


* Walkf,*8 “St.Uistii'al Allas of Iho rnitod States and of tho Commitbioni'i of tlio ruittd Stato 

Land Offleo for 1806.” 
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and much of it consists oftly of barren volcanic plainsi lying between, precipitous " though not 
lofty ranges.” That portion of California lying south and east of the sonthern 
inosculation of the Coast ranges and the Sierra comprises an area of fully 60,000 square 
miles. It is also thinly inhabited, except along the coast, and comprises among other 
portions the San Diego and San Bernardino counties, which have no drainage towards 
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the sea. It is the Great Basin of California. The fertile portion of it if Lee Angelos 
comity, which comprises some, of the best lands in. the State. 

Towards the south-eastern border of the State is a district 70 milei wide by 140 
miles long, which belong^ to the Colorado River, and is known for its bjireness at the^ 
Colorado Basin. The soil is chierty sand, here and there packed into low hills, which aroi 
continually shifting. T * 

The climate, as might be supposed from the foregoing description, is varied according 
to the region. If it can^ be compared with any portion of the world probably Western 
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Europe would supply the nearest likeness to it Tlie winters are warmer and the summera 
—especially at night — cooler than the Eastern States of Ameiica. The rain is chieBy 
confine!^ to the winter and spring months, the atmosphei'e is drier than that of the 
Atlantic slope, the cloudy days few, thunder, lightning, hail, snow, ice, .and the aurora 
rarer, the winds more regular, viz., blowing from the north for fair weather^ from the 
south for storms, while earthquakes, though rarely of a severe character, are rather 
fi^uent. There is, as Mr. Ilittel propeily remarks, one climate for the west slope of 
the Coast range between Point Conception and Cape Mendoceinoj ano^ier for the low 
Inmt of the Sacramento Basin; another for th« Sierra Wvada mid Klamath Basin; 
another for the coast south of Point Conception ; another for the Colaradjj Desert, and 
possibly even more. We will not attempt to tire the reader by a 'description of all of 
these climatic differences. Mr«t of them are very pleasant on the whole, and altogether 
the climate of California is an immense improvement on that of the Eastern States of 
America and most parts of Northern Europe. The coldest winter days are at noon as warm 
as the warmest in Philadelphia, while the summer weather in Lower California is hot even 
to excess. San Francisco has about the worst climate — speaking comparatively, not 
positively, of the atmosphere — of all* California. There the common custom is to wear 
woollen clothing of the same thickness all the year round. In the interior of the 
State the climate is much warmer, and thin linen coats hre assumed ns .soon, as the 
eamtner arrives. One of tlie inhabit<ants of that^art of the State expresses hinibolf after^ 
this fashion^ and his plaint gives a very fair idea of the Coast climate at the chief city,, 
of the State m July: — ^^Yon go out in the morning shivering, notwithstanding the fact that 
you are dressed in heavy woollen clothing and underclothing, and have a thick overcoatc 
butti>ned up to your throat. At 8.30, jou unbutton two of the upper buttons; at 9, you 
unbutton the coat all the way down; at 9.30, you take it off; at 10, you take off 
your woollen coat and put on a summer poat; at 11, you take off all your woollen 
and put on light summer clothing; at 4, it begins to grow cool, and you put on 
your woollen again ; and by 7 oMock your o\ercoat is buttoned to the chin, and you 
shiver until l)€dtime.^^ The mean of the year at San Francisco is of the summer 
60^, and of the winter 61®. At Washington, on the other hand, the means are 66*07, 
76*3, and 36 05. The variability of the rainfall is a gi*eat drawback to agriculture, 
and the ^Mrying-up^^ of the summer has supplied a slang phrase to the Californian 
vooabular}', so familiar is it. The dust of summer is also a great drawback to the 
otherwise delightful climate, but the old residents are quite accustomed to it, though the 
new arrhals consider^the gritty clouds which daily roll along the streets quite u^ibearable. 

The scenery of California is very fine at a distance. Near at hand it hi disappointing, 
by reason of the parched appearance ot everything It is only in early i|prmg that the 
country assumes that blooming appearance which has been so raved ab^ut by passing 
tonrists. Old residents, though not unwilling to hear their favourite St^e lauded— <^4 
never were people so in love with a fair land os the Californians are their hug^ 
State, a single county in which is as big os some of the Eastern Stiftes — are rather 
silent when the ever-rich flowery meadows are talked of, as they remember the dried-up 
brown summer countrj' they had just left. 
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The sights of California are many^ but have already been done to death by the 
book-inditing touristy whom the Pacific railroad has given facilities for descending 
easily on California. Of course^ the Yosemitc Valley is the chief of these ‘eights. It 
is •chiefly remarkable owing to the great height and almost vertieality of the walls 
of the valley, and the small amount of dibrU at the base of the cliffs, that hem in 
the valley, which is also remarkable for its comparative narrowness. '^Tlie water-falls," 
wrote Professor Whitney, who has published the best and fullest description of Iheah, 
^^in and about •this ^ valley aje also of wonderful beauty and variety. ^ Those for the 
Yosemite Creek, which descend from the cliffs on the noi’th side, are most remarkable 
for their height,* which is, pn the whole, not less than 2,600 feet, but divides into three 
parts, with one vertical fall of 1,500 feet. The Nevada and Mer(‘ed Falls of the Merced 
Kiver, which flows through the wliole length of the valley, combine great height with 
a large body of water, and are wonderfully grand. The Half- Dome is one of the 
most striking features of the Yo&emite, its elevation being 4,737 feet above the bottom 
of the valley, with an absolutely vertical face of 1,500 feet at the sumniit turned towards 
the Tenaya fork of the Merced, above which it rises. The scencrj" of the cafton of 
Tuolumne •River, which flows parallel with the Merced, a few miles further north, is 
iiso extrejpely picturesque and remarkable, especially for the great number of varieties 
of IV tpasqfidcs which occur at short intervals in the deep gorge, the walls of which 
^re bare, and almost vertical prccipic^, in places more than 1,000 feet high. The 
%ivor, which is not much less than 100 feet wide, falls 4,650 in a dibtance of seventy- 
seven miles. A few miles further down, the narrow gorge opens out into a beautiful 
^iilley, in many respects a wt^nderful counterpart of the Yosemite, though inferior to 
it^ in grandeur. This is called the Hetch-Hetchy. Above the Yo^^cmite valley the 
scenery of the High Sierra is very attractive, immense conical knobs or domes of granite 
being a prominent and very characteristic feature of this and other portions of the Sierra. 
Mount Dana, a little over 13,000 feet in height, dominates over the region abo\e the 
Yosemite, and from its summit, which is .»ite easy of access, a magnitiicnt panorama 
may be had of the Sierra Nevada, with Mono Lake, nearly 7,000 feet below, spread out 
like a map, and beyond it the lofty, and, in some instance^, Miow-ilad rauoe-s of the Great 
Basin, while several well-formed and very largo videunie cones are seen just to the south 
of the lake." The " Big Trees" are another of the faniilar wonders of California. The 
tree is the Setinoiay or as it was long called by botanists, the iihi gUj i,ift t, one of the 

fir and pine order. It is found in company >vith the sugar pine, the Douglas tir, and the 
pitch pine {Ptinis jtonthrosit)^ but is much more limited in its (lihtribution than any of tliese 
wddely-spread trees. It is found only in California, and in groves or patches, from 
lat. 36^ to 38^^ 15', neviu- at a higher elevation than 7,000 feet, and never much knver 

than 1,000. There arc eight or nine patches of these trees in the State, the largest being 

(Jiat which btrelehcs along the tributaries of King's or Kaweali Ri\er, about thirty miles 

M.N.1S. of Visalia. The trees, unlike, however, those in the Mammoth (rro\e, Calaveras 

County, are not in a ebinip, but scattered among other species. The highest \et soen 
is 352 feet in height, and' the tireumfereiice of some of them near tlie ground is 
nearly iTlO* feet, or more than thirty leet in diameter. The y-unk of many of them 
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$Sai feet above the grouud U fifty feet in circumfference. One cut down in the Calaverae 
Oxove — (the cutting down is now prohibited by a State law)'-^measurod six feet Above the 
ground/ without the barki twenty *f our feet one and a half inches^ and^ jn4^ng from 
the rings, was 1,300 years old — or, in other words, it was a very tiny bush at the sgirme 
time the Roman Empire was beginning to fall in pieces. These trees being now a common 
sight for all visitors to make a pilgrimage to, they have received — at least, in the Mariposa 
Grrove — all manner of fanciful names, chietl} in honour of passing heroes, which frequently 
in their turn «ibsurdly give place to other favourites of the hop. The stunyp of one of them 
which was cut down has now a house built o\er it, and is used as a ball-room. We have 
figured one of these trees at page 277. It is known as the ^'Mother cf the Forest,'^ 
theie being also a father. It is 305 feet in height, and 63 in circumference. The bark 
has been stripped off for 121 feet. The wood of the big tree is of little value, even were it 
available, but its close ally, the redwood {Sequoia iemperweaa), is extensively used for 
lumber. This species is found in forobts on a narrow belt, 300 miles in length, along the 
coobt, in silunan soil, but it does not crobs the Oregon boundary, nor go south of the 
Baj of Monterey.* It is possible that most of the trees of this species are little, 
if anj, siiniUer than some of those* of the St quota sempemrens. I have se^'n one not 
far from Crescent City, which had been hollowed out by fire as it lay on the ground, 
leci\mg oul} the fire and a thin shell. A laden mule-tram is said tq have passed 

thiougli, nor need the fact be doubted. I ha;o myself seen an elk, or wapiti, hard 

prc&sed, take lefuge in the angle formed by two fallen trees of this species, and yet 
tail to leap over them when the hunters approached it, the height being too great for 
it The gejsers, the hot springs, and a score of other remarkable though not exclusive 
features of California, might also be cited among its wonders It is necessary, however, 
for us now to devote some space to the Californian mines, and, what is even more intei • 
estin^ the miners themselves. 


• lor somp curious spoculations tiding these trees, and botanical history of Cabfonua generally, 

see Professer Asa Gra>, in ** Annals of Nitural Iluitoi>,* VoL xi, 4th sent.8, p 52 (1^73) 
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